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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Lorp MEsTon, whose death on October 7th, 1948, was such a grievous 
loss to Chatham House, planned with the keenest interest this first re-issue 
of International Affairs since its suspension in the early months of the war, 
and would, as Chairman of the Editorial Board, have written this Fore- 
word. On his last visit to Chatham House he said that he had been 
ordered by his doctor to rest and, as always on these occasions, he took a 
bundle of papers to read in bed. His editorial comments on these papers 
were received only nine days before he died, written in his own clear, firm 
handwriting. 

Lord Meston’s Chairmanship of the Editorial Board since 1932 was 
characterized by the same wisdom, tolerance and sensitive understanding 
that distinguished his many other services to the Institute. His personal 
contributions to the Journal are of singular literary quality and give an 
insight into the moral and spiritual integrity which infused his whole 
outlook on life and animated his every action. He was a great public 
servant of the Empire, outstanding in his long and devoted service in India 
during an age of outstanding men, and it was the fortune of Chatham 
House to reap the benefit of his rich experience. As Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Institute in its first five formative years he 
was one of its principal architects and set standards for its work and 
conduct which remain the goal of his successors. Combined with his 
statesmanship, those who had the happiness of working with Lord Meston 
will cherish the memory of his courtesy, his charm, his thought for others, 
and that true humility which is inherent in so fine a nature. As Mr. Lionel 
Curtis wrote in The Times of October 11th, 1943: 

To his tact and tireless care from first to last the foundation and develop- 
ment of the Royal Institute of International Affairs owes an incalculable 
debt. He was deeply loved by his fellow Councillors and worshipped by 
the staff of Chatham House. His gift for conciliation amounted to genius. 


Few men in our time have contributed more to the public service in so 
many countries and over so wide a range of institutions. 


The Council has been seeking means to re-start the publication of the 
Journal for some time and is most grateful to the officers of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs for their assistance in arranging for its 
publication as a quarterly in Canada. Each issue of the Journal will 
consist, as before the war, of papers read at meetings at Chatham House 
with records of the discussions following, together with special studies and 
interim reports of research in progress in any of the Commonwealth Insti- 
tutes, particularly on post-war problems. The Council believes that the 
Journal, as an organ of discussion and research on international affairs has 
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a specially valuable part to play at this time in the interchange of views 
between students of international affairs, and is particularly anxious to 
receive contributions of studies and reports from the sister organizations 
in the Commonwealth for the information of those studying post-war 
problems. The International Affairs Review Supplement, the publication 
of which has been continued as a quarterly during the suspension of Inter- 
national Affairs, is now re-incorporated in the Journal. 


December, 1943. 
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THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY’ 


COLONEL T. H. MINSHALL, D.S.O. 


THE keynote of the Chatham House Study Group Report on The 
Probiem of Germany lies in the words which the Chairman of the Council 
has put into the Foreword: ‘‘We must never forget that security must 
underlie all.’’ The object of the Report is really to consider in what way 
Great Britain and the rest of the world, but primarily Great Britain, can 
be made secure. 

I will first explain in a few words how it was that I became interested 
in the problem of Germany. It is fifty-two years ago this month since 
my first visit to Germany. I went to attend the inauguration of the first 
long distance electrical transmission in the world, Lauffen to Frankfort. 
It was only 110 miles long, but we thought a great deal of it at the time. 
The Times and other London papers had leading articles on it, and every- 
body pointed out how wonderful electrical development was going to be. 
The impressions of the German people I brought back from that visit were 
twofold. In the first place I was struck with the homeliness of German 
domestic life and the personal kindliness of the people. But the great 
historian Treitschke was then lecturing to influential fashionable and 
enthusiastic audiences in Berlin on the coming downfall of the British 
Empire. It was at the time when the Colonial League, the Pan-German 
League and, I think, the Navy League, were becoming intensely active 
and I heard heie and there echoes among the educated classes of that 
attitude. That is to say, Germans, and usually even Prussians, were 
personally charming to English people; they were often kindness itself, 
but their criticism, their envy of England and of the British Empire were 
already being fanned into flame. I remember particularly being harangued 
by two complete strangers, one in an omnibus in Bavaria and one in an 
hotel. Seeing that I was an Englishman the second gave me a fifteen to 
twenty minutes’ lecture on the debased ideals of Great Britain, our com- 
mercialism, our contempt for all that was fine in the way of armies and 
that kind of thing, and both of them thought that Great Britain should 
soon be replaced by a better and more capable Power. 

My life-long association with the son of Dr. Theodore Merz, author of 
the History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century, and my marriage 
both brought me into contact with certain German intellectual families 
associated with academic circles, a connection which was kept up for over 
thirty years. This gave me some insight into the extraordinary difference 

1Address given at Chatham House on July 27th, 1948. The address is based on the 
Chatham House Study Group Report, The Problem of Germany (June, 1948, 92 pp., 2s. 6d.). 
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between the mental attitude of the German intellectual to man and man’s 
place in the universe and to the object of life, and our own attitude. 

I made various visits to Germany from time to time. On one of them 
I was the guest for a week of Messrs. Krupps at Essen. There in the even- 
ing the Directors, who were highly educated men, would discuss perfectly 
frankly among themselves and with the highly placed soldiers who were 
there to inspect armaments, and with me, the future relations of England 
and Germany. I remember in particular the Director, Dr. Ehrensberger, 
after an extremely good dinner, saying: “‘Well, you know, it is no good you 
English people getting angry. The thing is perfectly obvious and his- 
torically definite. Spain had her day in the sixteenth century, France 
was dominating the world in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Great Britain had it all her own way in the nineteenth century and his- 
torically it is necessary and obvious that Germany will dominate the 
twentieth century.” Field Marshall von der Goltz said, ‘Yes, that is 
true, the twentieth century will be a German century, of that there is no 
possible doubt.”” The titular head of Krupps, von Bohlem und Halbach 
(who took the name of Krupp when he married the heiress of Frederick 
Krupp) had been a diplomat, and was more tactful. He did not put it 
quite so crudely. He said: “I have a great respect for the English common 
sense; they will realize in this dawning century that they must give place 
to the finer intellectual power which history has designed to dominate 
the century.” 

During the last war I saw little of Prussian officers but I did for a time 
have four or five thousand German prisoners working for me and that 
showed me two things. I saw something of the German soldier’s point of 
view and something of the German working-class point of view; but what 
I particularly observed was the extraordinary antipathy of the different 
classes and different tribes in Germany to each other. In 1917 this anti- 
pathy rose to such a pitch between the Bavarians and the Prussians that 
there were frequent knifings at night. We had to put them in separate 
huts, they hated each other so much. After the war I went to Germany 
on business from time to time and I also met members of the German semi- 
official classes at international conferences of one kind and another in 
Berlin, Paris, Rome and Washington. So altogether I have a somewhat 
varied experience of the German character. 


Extent and Complexity of the Problem. By now it is a truism to speak 
of the extent of the German problem, the complexity of the problem or 
the importance of the problem. The extent you can realize by reading 
the headlines of the Chatham House Group Report; but even these are 
not comprehensive because the Study Group, wisely in my opinion, has 
not tried to cover every single aspect of the problem. For instance, an- 
other Group is studying the economic side and we have not touched on 
religion, and have touched only lightly on re-education. 
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The complexity of the problem also is obvious. But there is one aspect 
of the German problem which makes it even more complex than most. 
We are apt to look upon Germany as a united country. I think perhaps 
many of us do not realize how recent and artificial its supposed unity is. 
For instance, when my grandfather was born there were three hundred and 
sixty-six separate German states and two years before my own birth 
twenty-six, and these states, while outwardly united in a strong military 
and economic structure, have still definite spiritual and mental differences 
which from time to time reappear, especially in time of crisis. If you were 
dealing with sixty million people, even if they were very much of one kind 
like the Dutch, the Danes or the Norwegians, the problem of settling the 
future of such a great number would be difficult enough; the differences 
between the German tribes increase the difficulty. But there is the addi- 
tional complication that the individual German mind is far more complex 
than the British mind. We have heard a good deal about the racial purity 
of the German, but any ethnologist will tell you that they are probably the 
most mixed race in Europe. Nietzsche described them as “an amazing 
mixture and interpenetration.”’ One result is that the German mind is 
extraordinarily complex. The German himself has seven or eight major 
strains in his blood and the effect is to produce a number of paradoxes in 
his character and a complex way of looking at life which few really English 
minds can fully grasp. It takes the mind of a Haldane, a Balfour, or a 
Bergson to understand absolutely the German mind. 

So much for the complexity of the problem. The importance of study- 
ing it, especially today, arises not only from the fact that on its proper 
solution rests our whole security, but more particularly because nine-tenths 
of everybody’s thoughts, apart from winning the war, are today concen- 
trated on post-war reconstruction in regard to domestic affairs. For 
instance, out of 212 discussions of the National Fire Service and Civil 
Defence workers, I find that only nine dealt with Europe at all, and only 
five dealt specifically with Germany. I find that out of over three hundred 
college debates in the United States on post-war reconstruction, eleven 
dealt with Germany. [ am the last person to say that plans for social 
reform, the replanning of London, the Beveridge Plan, etc., are not excel- 
lent things. We need to have them; but I think we have all of us to re- 
member that it will advantage Great Britain, Europe, even the United 
States, very little to have the most wonderful social reforms, the most 
marvellous living standard and the most super-Beveridge Plans if, in fifteen 
or twenty years, the whole thing is to be torn up and destroyed by a revival 
of German aggression and another world war. 

The Chatham House Group Report does not dogmatize or purport to 
give complete solutions. I think one of the best things said about it was 
in The Times Literary Supplement of July 24th, 19483—“This Report gives 
valuable signposts.”” These signposts at the cross-roads not only show you 
the road to follow but also indicate the bad places you will reach if you go 
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in for false policies or attempt false solutions. The object of the Report is, 
in Lord Astor’s words, to stimulate practical thinking, to show the probable 
results of alternative policies and to try to arrive at a realist result which 
will be acceptable not only to the British public but also elsewhere. 

A problem as complex as this can only be approached by classifying it 
under headings. There are various ways of classifying them. You can 
for instance separate the long-term and the short-term measures after the 
war, or the spiritual side and the material aspects of the problem. You 
can divide those measures which are specially discriminatory against 
Germany from those which will also apply, more or less, to the other 
nations of Europe. 


Repression or Co-operation. The approach which the Study Group 
makes is that of considering first of all the alternative policies of repression 
and co-operation. Now it seems unlikely, as the Report points out, that 
an extreme policy on either side would work. There are people in Great 
Britain who would adopt unlimited repression; I will not say anything 
about those who want to exterminate all Germany. But there are many 
who would wish to hold Germany down for many years, restrict her eco- 
nomic growth, forbid her to have arms, aeroplanes, soldiers, heavy industry 
or chemical works. If in the words of our great Prime Minister we could 
pull aside the veil and peer into the future, I think it is quite possible that 
the historian of the year 2000 will wonder why we did not dismember 
Germany and crush her entirely. The reason why it is not an acceptable 
policy today is the danger that it would not last. The British, like most 
parliamentary democracies, change their views from time to time. Sup- 
posing you started an absolutely ferocious policy for the repression of 
Germany. In ten or fifteen years people would have got rather bored 
with it. Very subtle and persistent German propaganda would react on 
the various Allies who would begin thinking this and that, especially where 
interests were not identical, and gradually the policy of repression would 
fade away and you would get back to a dangerous situation. 

On the other hand, the policy of complete co-operation as the Report 
points out, is equally dangerous. We have had experience of what the 
Germans will do if they get the chance. We hope that within a generation 
we shall have a wiser and better lot of Germans to deal with, but I do not 
think it safe to count, at least for forty years, on their conversion; and we 
cannot be sure the democracies will persist in holding Germany down for 
more than fifteen or twenty years. We may hope to help re-educate them 
so that a new generation in forty years will be better; but there will be a 
very dangerous interregnum when the adult Germans will be to a great 
extent those brought up under the Nazi system. Some of them we shall 
hope to convert; but I have seen some of the young boys who have been 
captured and the thing that strikes one is their intense loyalty and ad- 
hereiice to these abominable doctrines. They really believe in them. 
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The fact that they are false and often absurd, that they do them and other 
people harm, that they are evil, does not influence them. These boys are 
prepared to sacrifice their lives for those beliefs. Now these boys have left 
school and left college, they are twenty-one, twenty-two, twenty-three. 
No re-education of them will have very much effect, though Germany’s 
second defeat may have some effect. We can do a certain amount by 
propaganda and religious influences, a certain amount by films and radio, 
but on the whole I fear a boy who is now twenty will not be really changed 
by re-education. Therefore, we must be very careful about this inter- 
regnum of fifteen or twenty years, during which Germany will be run by 
people who have been trained under the Nazisystem. There are of course 
some Germans who have always believed in or who will be converted to a 
more liberal system, but there will not be enough of them. In the schools 
you cannot get rid of all the teachers trained under the Nazi system be- 
cause there simply will not be enough without them. In the civil service, 
the bureaucracy, there are not enough democrats or liberals to carry on 
the administration, though many will probably obey any strong master. 
There are not enough refugees for the purpose. I think we must assume 
that we shall have a large number of Germans in official positions in twenty 
years’ time who are still convinced that the doctrines on which they were 
brought up are genuine and right. 

There is, of course, another way of looking at the problem. A large 
number of people in Great Britain believe that the complete adoption of 
Socialism in Germany would solve the difficulty. If Germany had a 
genuine, and absolutely bold, Socialist Government—and when I say bold 
I mean much braver than the Weimar régime, I mean a government pre- 
pared to be ruthless with the militarists and really prepared to fight to 
hold itself in power, instead of resting on the militarists—great results 
might be obtained; but I do not think that Socialism alone would solve the 
problem which goes far, far deeper than economic causes. I feel that, as 
happened last time, the Socialist leaders themselves will have too little 
courage and too much ingrained respect for the class that has ruled them 
so long, to dare to make a complete sweep such as happened in the French 
and Russian revolutions. 


War not due to Poverty. I had a letter from New York a few days ago 
from a man very well known and very highly respected as a touchstone of 
American opinion, and he said: ‘‘The general impression here is that 
European wars are due to poverty.” I do not believe that. Look back 
at the wars which have occurred in a life-time. Bismarck’s three wars 
certainly had very little to do with economic causes. In 1913, according 
to no less a witness than Admiral Tirpitz, and also Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Germany was at the absolute height of her prosperity. Her iron and steel 
production had outrun that of England and France. Foreign trade was 
expanding by leaps and bounds and in the words of Bethmann-Hollweg 
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all that was wanted was another few years of peace and wise statesmanship 
and Germany would have had the economic mastery of the world. So I 
do not think we can attribute the war of 1914 to economic causes. Then 
again, in 1931 Japan went into Manchuria. She was not suffering from 
any special poverty at that time. She was capturing the textile markets 
of the world and rapidly expanding her trade. Italy has always been a 
poor country, but in 1935 she was not suffering especially from poverty. 
As for Germany in 1939, if you look at the League of Nations statistics you 
will find that for the five years after Hitler came into power, her industrial 
production, export trade, living standard and real wages rose steadily; so 
that it is not possible to say that in 1939 war was brought about by poverty. 
It is reasonable to admit that the depression in 1931 produced conditions 
which made it easier for Hitler to get into power but, unless you assume 
that the people of Germany in 1933 put him there in order to make a war, 
I think it is wrong to deduce from that event that poverty is the cause of 
war, except in that very indirect sense. Greed has often produced wars, 
poverty seldom. 

I think that one thing we must get into our minds is the difference 
between the German attitude to negotiations and our own. I will not 
mention names but there is a very respected paper which is inclined to be 
pacifist which says that it is quite obvious that the problem can be solved 
by “substantially satisfying Germany.” That is a very difficult thing to 
do. It is not a question of giving Germany things. The German mind 
will never be satisfied in this world because it is obsessed by a discontent 
with Fate which has never given it the position in the world that it feels 
itself entitled to by reason of its virtues. When an average Britisher goes 
into a negotiation whether in foreign policy or business, his idea of a satis- 
factory bargain is one from which both sides derive some advantage. Not 
so the German. Speaking generally, when a German enters into a negoti- 
ation, either in business or in foreign policy he feels there must be a victor 
and there must be a vanquished. That is his way of looking at it. If 
concessions are asked for from him he may feel insulted, and whether he 
makes concessions, or whether the other side does so, it is looked upon as 
a sign of weakness, or an almost oriental loss of “face.” The tolerance and 
love of compromise, so characteristic of our British attitude, are things he 
simply does not understand. What he really feels is that you must settle 
negotiations by force. He understands force. It is no good trying to 
settle the issue by compromise; he does not understand it. Compromise is 
to him a sign of weakness, an insult to his “‘honour.’’ I dare say you will 
remember that the late Sir Eyre Crowe wrote a Memorandum, not his 
famous long Memorandum but a shorter one, in which he referred to Ger- 
many’s attitude for twenty years towards our Foreign Office. He said 
that every attempt that we had made to come to an understanding had 
been looked upon in Germany as a sign of our weakness, and it followed 
that the blackmail had been increased and the demands made more onerous 
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every time; and that, I am afraid, all derives from the fact that the Britisher 
does not really believe in force as the final arbiter and the German does. 
When I say force, I do not mean actually going to war but force in the sense 
of threatening or frightening your opponent. One day I went into my 
club and sat down next to the late Sir Thomas Sutherland, the Chairman 
of the P.& O. Company. I said: “You are looking a bit tired.” He said: 
“‘So would you be if you had been through my morning. I have spent the 
morning negotiating with Herr Albert Ballin of the Hamburg-Amerika 
Line and those fellows would much sooner fight than come to any agree- 
ment whatsoever with us.”” That, I am afraid, is certainly my own 
experience in dealing with some of the largest firms in Germany. You 
make a perfectly reasonable offer. You are prepared to give something 
and to ask them for something. The latter they take as an absolute 
insult. That makes it enormously difficult to carry out any policy of 
satisfying Germany, until we have re-educated the Germans. 


A Balanced Aititude. It seems to me that the danger of the post- 
war attitude of the democracies is that in the early years we shall be all too 
fierce, all too repressive, all too angry, I was almost going to say, all too 
unfair, too violent anyway. And ten years later we shall be all too bored, 
all too sentimental and all too much the other way. Now the ideal attitude 
to take, which is terribly difficult, seems to me to be that of a surgeon who 
is operating on a wounded gangster. The surgeon does not allow his 
hands or the operation to be affected either by sympathy for the gangster’s 
wounds or by horror at the gangster’s criminal record. He just gets on 
with the job. I think that if we could adopt such a course and take such a 
realistic attitude, it would be admirable; but it is an extraordinarily difficult 
thing to do in a democracy (Bismarck could not have spared Austria in 
1867 had he depended on Prussian votes). And this is where I think a 
body like Chatham House can do an enormous amount of good, if it can 
help to influence public opinion to even out its feelings, so that we shall 
not be too violent in 1944 and 1945 and too careless and complacent in 1955, 
because that way lies tragedy. Whatever happens we may be quite sure 
of this, an enormous effort will be made in Germany to reverse in our minds 
the feeling produced by this war. You will all remember, I am sure, the 
story of the wounded German general who was in Switzerland in 1918. 
Although an armistice had already been asked for and the German armies 
were retreating across Flanders they were destroying everything, every 
factory and pit they could find, doing the most enormous amount of damage, 
and doing it not for military reasons but in order to postpone the recovery 
of French industry. The Swiss said to the German: ‘That is all very well 
in war, but now you have asked for an armistice, what is going to happen 
if you are defeated?”’ Then, said the German general, ‘‘we shall organize 
sympathy.’ That is exactly what was done. 

As regards organizing sympathy, I do not think there are two views 
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about it. Professor J. T. Shotwell of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, a man who takes a most reasonable view and has made a 
great study of this problem, says: ‘“‘Nothing reveals the success of the 
German effort against the Versailles Treaty more than the way they organ- 
ized sympathy. It was superb.’”” You may say that he was an enemy 
and that a German witness would be better. Perhaps a German witness 
who would be acceptable is Oswald Spengler, the author of The Decline of 
the West. He wrote: ‘The legend that a mild peace could have prevented 
a second world war could only have originated in heads that have never 
studied the German mind.”’ Had I time I could give evidence from other 
German thinkers, by no means pacifists, of the superb efforts which were 
made to organize sympathy in Great Britain, many of them through people 
and through organizations which were perfectly genuine, perfectly sincere, 
and did not know they were being made use of; and the same applied even 
to the Churches. A good many of us who visited Germany at that time 
will remember it. We were met on the other side with great kindness, 
féted, made much of. The people who met us were mostly genuine, but 
the bigger people who used them, encouraged them and provided the 
facilities, knew exactly what they were doing, which was to convert our 
minds to an absolutely false impression of what had happened and what 
was happening. What we have to do, therefore, is not to “‘weary in well- 
doing.’”” The Report is very emphatic on this point. We must remain 
cautious and must keep our interest alive in the German question long after 
we have finished shouting over the victory. 


Disarmament. The rearmament of Germany which went on under the 
Weimar Republic is now pretty well known. Stresemann, Briining and 
Miiller may or may not have tried to stop it, but they at least did not do 
so; and very frank admissions have recently been made. Germans today 
glory in the fact that they absolutely evaded disarmament. On May 26th, 
1941, an officer of the German General Staff announced on the radio that 
when Hitler came into power he found, thanks to the Reichswehr, all the 
technical preparations ready for rearmament. On April 15th, 1943, Dr. 
Waninger, at present head of big gun design for the whole of Germany, 
described with zest how in 1921 they had begun designing big guns and, 
in order to test them, had had to hide them in Liineburg Forest, and all 
that sort of thing. A week later Dr. Roland, head of the tank department 
of the Army, described how at a later period they had managed to evade 
the treaty restrictions and to carry out tank experiments right under the 
very noses of the Armistice Commission. So I think we should be alive to 
the fact that this time disarmament must be more thoroughly done and 
maintained. The Chatham Hoyse Study Group Report admits that, and, 
a little optimistically perhaps, does not think that there is any insuperable 
difficulty in preventing it. 

What is even more important is our treatment of heavy industry. 
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Unless we are prepared to crush Germany permanently it is necessary to 
allow some heavy industry. If there is any heavy industry it is very 
difficult to avoid its being prepared for and used for rearmament. The 
same machine tools, very nearly, will bore guns and make motor-cars. The 
same machines that make clocks will make precision instruments for sub- 
marines, the same chemical plants, fertilizers and explosives, and so on; 
and therefore I think we must have a much stronger and a not entirely 
military disarmament commission, and give them much wider powers. I 
would go further: I think what we have to do—and the Report agrees with 
this—is to put certain raw materials under international control. After 
all, geology takes no account of frontiers. There are the Lorraine iron ore 
fields, the coal of Luxembourg and of the Saar and Belgium, the resources 
of the Ruhr, all close together, and the fact that those have been under four 
different political authorities has been a constant source of friction. I 
should like to see them put under international control. I should like 
even to go somewhat further if possible and to put the distribution of some 
of the rare metals, like tungsten, chromium, molybdenum, and titanium 
needed for steel making, also under international control; that is a subject 
which I hope will be dealt with in the economic study which is being made 
by another Chatham House Group. 

Heavy industry has had a most extraordinary effect upon German life. 
In the first place, when Germany began to be industrialized a very peculiar 
thing happened; it really helped to upset the balance of the German nature. 
One great element in the German’s character, as Thomas Mann pointed 
out, was his love of Nature. Industrialization, the creation of heavy 
industry, brought the German from his house and garden into some small 
flat in Essen or Crefeld, and this I have no doubt helped to upset some of 
his better qualities. Another effect was that many sincere Liberals of 
1860 found that as commerce and industry grew they were very much more 
absorbing than politics, and so many bourgeois Liberals gradually switched 
over and made industry their main interest, that the National Liberal 
Party under Hugenberg became the stronghold of heavy industry with an 
aggressive foreign policy seeking markets, and finally included many of 
the strongest supporters of Pan-German and aggressive ambitions. In 
fact, it would not be too much to say that heavy industry forms a fourth 
oligarchy (the others being the military, the Junkers and the bureaucracy) ; 
and the big industrialists became an increasingly important element in the 
German Government. 

Another thing which must be done is not only to control German 
industry, but also to strengthen that of Germany’s neighbours. The small 
Balkan countries were industrially dependent upon Germany to an extent 
that was dangerous, and one of the most important aspects of reconstruction 
is to increase the industrial capacity of those countries, strengthen their 
connections with Western countries and prevent their being so dependent 
upon Germany as in the past. 
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Finally, I think there is something tc be gained by setting up an inter- 
national statistical survey which is absolutely reliable and subject to audit, 
giving particulars to the world of the disposal of raw materials, where the 
iron ore is going, where the tungsten is going, where the chromium is going. 
That might be some additional check upon rearmament. 


Decentralization. The dismemberment of Germany is what the French 
would like, and some of our people would like it. But there again, it 
probably would not last. If you split Germany up iato twenty-six sovereign 
states, you would provide a rallying cry to unity which you could repress 
for a time but which would gradually gain strength. On the other hand, 
I do believe, after discussing the matter with experienced German ex-officials 
and others, that the restoration of autonomy to the separate states, but 
at the same time keeping them united in a loose federal system without 
centralized military power, without any centralized taxation, without 
centralized revenues, is something to be aimed at, and that there would be 
strong support in Germany for that if the case were properly presented as an 
alternative to complete dismemberment. If you read the discussions 
which took place during the drafting of the Weimar Constitution you find 
that the states made a tremendous fight for the restoration not of independ- 
ent sovereign power but of a very large measure of autonomy. Very few 
people realize that the eighteen separate parliaments existed only ten years 
ago, but that five-sixths of the police budget for the whole of Germany 
was controlled from Berlin. The result was that enormous power was 
placed in the hands of the Berlin Government. This fight for greater 
autonomy did not succeed, for interesting reasons. Weimar was a Social 
Democratic Government and the Social Democrats believed in increased 
centralization and tried to make Germany, if possible, a completely unitary 
State in order to strengthen their own party. They failed to make Germany 
a unitary State but they succeeded in getting increased centralization and 
this did at first strengthen their party; but it did something more. It 
opened the way for the von Papen, Schleicher and, finally, for the Hitler 
Government which destroyed the whole of the Social Democratic Party 
and everything democratic. I think that the restoration of autonomy to 
the biggest states in Germany would give added security to Europe, might 
decrease the desire for aggression in Germany and still more decrease her 
power for aggression and, most important of all, give opportunities to 
Germany, by increasing the importance of regional bodies at the expense 
of the central government, to acquire the art of self-government in which 
she is so lamentably lacking. The masses never took much interest in the 
Reichstag; but they took a great deal of interest in the local parliaments. 
They are so backward in self-government that they have to begin on a small 
scale. At present the scale is too big. To work successfully a parliamen- 
tary system needs a certain fundamental unity of outlook in spite of minor 
differences on the part of the electors. The only fundamental unity in 
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Germany is in the attitude towards the army and the belief in obedience 
rather than self-government. It is more widespread than the adherence 
to true democratic ideals. A valuable investigation of the problem of 
Germany has been made by Fortune in the United States.! It is a really 
remarkable and very well-reasoned document and to my great pleasure 
the authors attach very great importance to this question of decentralizing 
the military, financial and religious power of Germany. 


Analysing the Problem. It seems to me that there are four branches of 
study for anyone who wants to approach this problem, leaving aside the 
question of physical disarmament. There is, first, economic disarmament; 
how are you to treat industry, to prevent Germany having unemployment 
on the one hand, to prevent her rearming on the other? Secondly, how 
are you to treat Germany politically? Would you aim at complete dis- 
memberment, or at federal decentralization in order to restore the individual 
states’ powers and to give them opportunity to develop their own individual 
cultures and to gain experience in self-government. Thirdly, you must 
consider what is to be done with the public services in Germany and in 
Central Europe. It is going to be very difficult to get England, the United 
States and the Soviet Union to agree on the political reconstruction of 
Europe. I think perhaps it may be easier so get them to agree on the 
technical reconstruction of Europe. Many of these systems in Europe— 
electric power, railways, telecommunications—are quite out of date be- 
cause they are too small. Any who have been, say, on the Latvian or 
Estonian or Danish railways will realize this; the systems want merging in 
a larger system to be really efficient. I consider that the railways of Central 
Europe and the electric power ‘‘grids’’ should form parts of much larger 
systems. You can, where desirable, retain some measure of private enter- 
prise in the regional operation, but the overhead control of their policies, 
should, I think, no longer be left in national hands, because if it is left in 
national hands it will gradually fall into German hands. Before the war, 
even before Hitler, Germans had acquired control of several foreign tele- 
communication, aviation and electric power systems.? 

The fourth subject which is perhaps more worthy of study than any 
other is how to re-educate the Germans. I have mentioned the difficulties; 
they are immense. We cannot remove every German teacher. The 
Germans must do the job mainly themselves. What we can do is to teach 
the teachers and I notice that they are thinking very much along those 
lines in the United States. More important, we should, I think, restore 
to the individual German universities the cultural independence which has 
been entirely removed from them, in an increasing degree during this 
century, but especially since Hitler came to power; they no longer stand for 


1 Fortune, April, 1943, ‘‘The United States ina New World: IV. Relations with Europe,” 
Section 5, ‘‘Germany a Special Problem.” 

2For the development of this thesis see Future Germany. By T. H. Minshall. 1943. 
(London: Allen and Unwin.) 
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that liberty of thought and that bold search for an expression of new ideas 
which used to exist in the independent German universities. Further than 
this, there is a move in the United States for the establishment of inter- 
national universities which would be something like the universities of the 
Middle Ages when students went from Bologna to Salamanca, from Leyden 
to Prague or Oxford, from one place to another all over the continent. 
Study sl.ould be given to the possibilities of making the German universities 
again independent and also of making some of them, and of other universities 
or new ones, truly international institutions. 

Finally, I would say this: some of the wisest thinkers on this whole 
problem of Germany in her relations with Western Europe consider that 
the fundamental cause of European unrest during the past century is the 
conflict between the Latin conception of a certain fixed legal framework of 
society and the German conception, which is a perpetual search for change, 
for evolution. If this be true it seems to me that England, with her love 
of conservatism, as well as her belief in tolerance and compromise has 
something in common with both these views. If so, she has a great contri- 
bution to make to the solution of the problem. We English also have, I 
think, something in common with both the Russian point of view on eco- 
nomic questions on the one hand and the American point of view on the 
other. I think that as mentally we may be situated between the Latin 
and the German conception of life, so in economics our ideas may lie 
between the American and the Russian views; England may have an 
intermediate role to play which will be intensely useful; and a body like 
Chatham House, which can gradually help to educate our own people in 
these matters, also has a valuable role to play because we must educate 
ourselves before we educate the Germans. Our future security depends on 
interest in the question being maintained. 


Summary of Discussion 


Proressor C. A. W. MANNING asked w’iether the lecturer considered 
that the troubles after the last war had been due primarily to the Treaty 
of Versailles not having been severe enough or on the contrary to its not 
having been enforced with sufficient resolution. 

Secondly, in regard to the Nazi régime itself, would he consider it to 
have been foreordained, in the sense that with a people like the Germans 
someone like Hitler must after a time inevitably arise? 

In regard to the question of poverty, were the rank and file of what 
Hitler called his “‘political leaders” drawn from a stratum of society which 
at the time had been prosperous, or had their homes been among those 
particularly affected by the inflation? 

Concerning the lecturer’s metaphor of a surgeon operating upon a 
wounded gangster, would he agree that the German problem might alterna- 
tively be regarded somewhat in the nature of a disease calling to be treated 
and such that, while nothing should be knowingly done to aggravate it, it 
might, for all we knew, be incurable? Future generations might come to 
see more clearly than those alive today could hope to do how, if at all, to 
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attempt a final cure, but in the meantime could not a physician accept the 
idea that what must be presently sought was not necessarily a final cure, 
but some such form of treatment as might mitigate the symptoms and 
bring the patient into a relatively less unhealthy state? 


COLONEL MINSHALL replied that, in regard to the Versailles Treaty, 
he had read much of the available opinions on both sides and was convinced 
that the creation of the idea that the treaty was unduly harsh had been one 
of the most gigantic pieces of bluff which the Germans had ever put over 
on the rest of the world. It was not of course fair to compare Versailles 
with the Treaties of Bucharest and Brest Litovsk; the British had a rather 
higher standard than that. The Treaty of Versailles had been analysed 
most carefully by Professor R. W. Seton-Watson, for instance, and many 
others; four-fifths of it was absolutely equitable, about one-tenth of it 
debatable and one-tenth unwise. If, on the other hand, one looked back 
and read of the difficulties which Colonel House and Lord Balfour had had 
at that time, it would be realized that we should be most fortunate if we 
did not do worse this time. It was our lack of a firm policy, and our 
attitude to France in the succeeding years, not the Treaty itself, which 
led to disaster. 

In regard to Nazism, there was absolutely nothing new in it. It was 
simply a question of degree. The Nazi methods were a little more brutal 
than those of Bismarck, but not much more brutal than those of Frederick. 
They lied rather more loudly and insistently, but not more cleverly than 
some of Bismarck’s henchmen. He could give many quotations by Ger- 
mans, both Nazis and others who gloried, as did Hitler himself, in the fact 
that the system derived from the whole German past. Hitler loved 
particularly to quote Fichte as his great master. 

Certainly inflation had caused terrible conditions in Germany, but it 
had its roots in an unsound credit and economic system established earlier 
by the Germans themselves. At that time Germany had complained of 
having five million unemployed, but in the United States there had been 
twelve million unemployed. Inflation, once started, was used and ex- 
tended by the German Government. When, after the Ruhr occupation 
they wished to put an end to it, they did so in twenty-four hours. The 
inflation, if not brought about, was at least encouraged for three definite 
reasons. In the first place there is ample evidence now that the Germans 
never intended to pay reparations, and inflation provided a very convenient 
excuse to declare their inability to do so, though at the same time they 
had enough foreign exchange to buy on the market their own bonds, 
depreciated through their own inflation. Secondly, inflation wiped off 
the internal state debts. Thirdly, it was supported by numerous big 
industrialists because those with large physical assets score tremendously 
during an inflation. The result had been that not only had the German 
Government and industrialists been able to pay off all their debts, mortgages 
and debentures with worthless paper, not only could the Government pay 
off the internal debt for nothing, but people like Krupps and others had 
been able’to buy up hundreds of small businesses at knock-out prices. So, 
though the inflation might have helped to bring Hitler to power, it had 
been both directly and indirectly caused by world conditions and by the 
Germans themselves, not by the Allies. 


Mr. F. N. KEEN said that he had been most impressed by the description 
of the state of mind of the boys brought up under the Hitler régime. Two 
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factors might in his opinion have some effect in bringing about a change. 
First, this war had brought home to the Germans some of the effects of war 
which they had never experienced before. Secondly, if some form of 
international organization could be created after the war which could not 
only lay down international law but enforce its application, might not 
that have a good reflex action upon the German state of mind? 


COLONEL MINSHALL replied that some form of international organi- 
zation, coupled with an international police force, would do much to control 
Germany, so long as the latter did not acquire more and more votes among 
the members of such an organization until she gradually controlled its 
policy. The fact that the effects of the present war were being felt by 
Germany at home was very beneficial. As Dr. Goebbels had said: ‘‘We 
never thought that war would be like this.’’ On the other hand, it was 
necessary to distinguish between the Germans being upset and feeling that 
this war, especially a lost war, was a horrible thing and their believing in 
their hearts that war itself was a bad thing. Probably there would be a 
revolution in Germany after the war; but a revolution against those who 
had lost the war was a different thing from a revolution against those who 
had made the war, believed in it and inspired it. This was where it was 
necessary to differentiate carefully. Nine-tenths of the people in Great 
Britain believed war to be an evil and a terrible thing. Unfortunately he 
did not think it unfair to say that the majority of Germans looked upon 
war as a stern necessity with a certain grandeur in it, though the grandeur 
might not be quite so great this time. 


Mr. E. H. STERN said that the war was not due to economic causes in 
the sense that it had been caused because Germany was a poor country, 
which she was not. However, its cause might be said to be economic in 
that Germany’s leaders had believed that they would acquire additional 
wealth by the military conquest of other countries, just as in the Middle 
Ages it had been customary to arm retainer gangs to plunder other people’s 
lands. Since the days of Bismarck, i.e., from the middle of the last century, 
this idea had played a leading part in German minds. 


COLONEL MINSHALL agreed substantially with the last speaker, though 
he considered that the bigger German industrialists had hoped to obtain 
world mastery without world war, at the same time thinking that if there 
were a world war it would still be worth it. The Germans were apt to take 
a very long view of a problem. They had considered it quite worth fighting 
to conquer the British Empire because, even if it took twenty years for 
Germany to get over the economic effects of such a war, in fifty years it 
would be to her advantage. 


Mr. M. Puivies Price, M.P., said that the lecturer had advocated 
international control of the raw materials sold to Germany; would he not 
go further and agree that international control of German heavy industry, 
including the chemical industry and particularly the production of nitrogen 
which was the basis of modern munitions, was essential in order to break 
the power of the Junkers and the big industrialists? 


COLONEL MINSHALL replied that he quite agreed that the heavy industry 
and the chemical industry of Germany should be supervised. The Inter- 
Allied Commissions of Control which had met in Paris after the last war 
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had compelled the Germans to give a list of their chemical factories for 
high explosives. A list of about seventeen hundred had been produced, 
of which the Allies razed seven to the ground. 


Mr. E. J. Exxior said that the lecturer’s address and the Report, 
The Problem of Germany, appeared to be based upon the assumption that 
Germany would remain a great economic Power after the present war. 
On the other hand it was possible that she might find herself in the same 
position as France after the Napoleonic Wars, from which she had never 
really recovered. 

Secondly, the Report considered Germany primarily in relation to 
Great Britain, but it was surely necessary to take into account the situation 
of such European countries as Poland and Czechoslovakia in regard to 
Germany. In the near future Germany should not be permitted to be 
economically more prosperous and thus more powerful than these neighbour 
countries. This should be ensured by the restoration by Germany to 
these countries of all that she had pillaged during the war in the way of 
raw materials, machinery, transport, forced labour and the like. 


COLONEL MINSHALL said that he quite agreed that the economic systems 
and in particular the industrial position of the smaller European nations 
must be strengthened as compared with Germany. After the last war it 
had been impossible for Great Britain to take industrial capital goods 
from Germany as reparations because this would have upset the British 
economy, but this would not apply to the agricultural countries of south- 
eastern Europe, and it was both desirable and just that Germany should 
not only replace every single tool and machine destroyed or stolen from 
such countries as Yugoslavia and Greece but should also build up their 
heavy industry in reparation for what she had done to them during the 
past four years. 


Miss NEsti SANDERS said that not only should the raw materials sold 
to Germany be under international supervision but that the Allies should 
control the whole of German heavy industry including the chemical indus- 
try. This would not mean any economic hardship to the German people 
who could still work in those factories and use the raw materials, but it 
would mean that the big industrialists would not make the huge profits 
from war and wield the enormous power they had in the past. Herr Krupp 
von Bohlen had made forty million sterling out of the last war; we had yet 
to learn what his profits were in this war. 

In regard to communications, would the lecturer not agree that Germany 
should be permitted no aircraft factories or aviation of any description 
after the present war and that European aviation should be controlled 
entirely by the Allies and operated by a corps d’élite of Allied pilots under 
close supervision. 


COLONEL MINSHALL said that he had omitted to mention aviation and 
chemicals in his address only for lack of time.! 


Sir FREDERICK WHYTE (in the Chair) said that in his opinion the final 
clue to the solution of the Problem of Germany must necessarily be con- 
cealed for a long time to come. A good deal had been said about the 


1For details on this subject see T. H. Minshall, op. cit. 
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re-education of Germany but there was no instrument nor any doctrine 
which could be used by the victorious Allies inside Germany for a year or 
two after the end of the war. A very great deal depended upon the ability 
of an adult Germany to draw the right conclusions from a complete defeat, 
for it was a very long time since Germany had suffered complete defeat. 
She had come out of the last war believing that she had not suffered such 
defeat; this time she must and she would suffer it. To inflict it was the 
first contribution the Allies could make to the re-education of Germany. 























THE PROBLEM OF JAPAN! 


H. VERE REDMAN, 0O.B.E. 


At this moment the problem of Japan is primarily and almost exclusively 
a war problem. We have to beat Japan and to beat her completely; to 
that we are committed by the official pronouncements of His Majesty’s 
Government; to that we are committed by every instinct of all men who 
believe in the principles of individual and national freedom and those 
processes of dealing with international relations by ordered, peaceful and 
informed discussion; processes to the development of which this Royal 
Institute of International Affairs has contributed so much. 

The beating of Japan represents, we shall all agree, a very great problem. 
But this is not the problem with which I have been asked to deal. We are 
concerned today with those victories of peace no less renowned than those 
of war, in other words, with the cooking of the hare on the assumption that 
somebody else has first caught it for us. Let me merely say, therefore, 
that today the problem of beating Japan appears to me as great, or nearly 
as great, as did the problem of beating Germany three years ago. The 
solution of this latter problem seems much nearer now than it did then, 
thanks to the spirit of resolute determination which has animated our Allies 
and our own people throughout those three years. On the problem of 
beating Japan I would say no more than that, on the basis of having lived 
in close—and in the latter stages closed—association with the Japanese for 
the past fifteen years, I am convinced that a spirit no less resolute, efforts 
no less determined and comprehensive, will be necessary for the task. 

Let us assume that this stupendous task has been achieved by the 
unstinted «fforts of our Allies and ourselves. We start, then, I venture to 
suggest, on “2 assumption that we ourselves are slightly better men than 
we feel oursetv.s to be now, just as we are slightly better men now than we 
were three years ago, better with that goodness which comes from sustained 
personal sacrifice, endeavour in a common, rather than a narrowly selfish 
cause, endeavour crowned with achievement. We can see ourselves as 
sadder; we shail certainly be that, for our losses will be grave. We can 
see ourselves as wiser in the sense that we shall know much more about the 
capacities for endurance and achievement of people other than ourselves 
than we did in those fat complacent days of 1939. We shall know more of 
the capacities of others for evil and more of the vast power that evil can 
acquire. We shail have realized that the unreasonable is not necessarily 
the impossible and we shall have realized that to win a debate may some- 
times mean very nearly to lose a war. Finally, we shall be more self- 
confident, but with the self-confidence that is diametrically opposed to 

1Address given at Chatham House on September 21st, 1943. 
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complacency, the self-confidence which comes from achievement in the 
immediate and not the remote past, from known capacity to endure and 
endeavour and finally to win. We can see ourselves, then, with this moral 
equipment facing the problem of a beaten Japan. 

To think of our own moral equipment in this situation leads us naturally 
to think of that of the Japanese. Psychologically, what sort of people will 
beaten Japanese be? To this I should like to give the most generalized 
answer possible for I could not, even if I would, anticipate the political and 
personal environment of Japanese surrender. I have my ideas, as you no 
doubt have yours, derived from a knowledge of Japan’s past. One sees a 
riot of theatrical self-immolation among military leaders and the more 
fanaticized young men and, against this Kabuki background, a collection 
of sheepish and crumpled frockcoats encasing the disinterred “‘liberals” of 
yesteryear, announcing themselves as the Government of the day. But this 
picture, even if accurate, is not one of the whole of Japan, or even of the 
general Japan, so to say. The motives and emotions of this general Japan 
will be less clear-cut, much more confused, and much more important for us 
to understand. We shall be faced with a people whose individual aspirations 
have been completely submerged in a herd adventure that has demonstrably 
failed. They will have concentrated on the herd for a long, long time, 
have derived from it an all-sustaining self-confidence inspiring their fruitless 
endeavour; they will have had for many long years sustaining visions of 
themselves not as particularly worthy individuals, but as members of a 
superhuman herd. And all those visions will have been smashed. 

What will that mean? Your herd-centred Japanese cannot become 
self-centred overnight; that is psychologically impossible. It will also be 
physically impossible, for Japan defeated will be Japan utterly and now 
hopelessly impoverished. By beating him we shall have taken away from 
him not only the helping herd but also, for the time being at least, his 
capacity to help himself. Much sadder than we, then, and too stunned yet 
for consciousness of greater wisdom, the peasants and the fishers, some 50 
per cent of Japan’s population, will turn to their fields and their boats to 
pursue their perennial industries to gather their frugal fare, to serve them- 
selves first and the dislocated markets of the towns next. These people 
will have bled deeply for the war; they have always supplied the majority 
of the fighting forces. But they will resign themselves more easily than 
others to a political and economic climate in which the Sun Goddess shines 
more dimly. They will find it possible to live without an ideology for the 
same reasons that they found it so easy to accept the one manufactured for 
them out of the bits and pieces of their folk-lore, decked out with Prussian 
militarism, primitive theocracy and the ideas of the corporate State. 
Their atavistic Gods after all, even as refurbished in 1870, are those of all 
the elements among which they strive and from which by unremitting toil 
they have wrested their daily sustenance. 

This optimism with regard to the psychological adaptation to defeat 
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of Japan’s rural population cannot be felt with regard to the urban popu- 
lation. At the outbreak of the Pacific war, one-third of Japan’s population 
lived in cities, one-fifth of the population was engaged in industry, and 
17 per cent was engaged in commerce. There has doubtless been some 
redistribution as the Pacific war has developed, notably an increase in 
those engaged in industry, a slight decrease in those engaged in commerce, 
and an all-round increase of urban population as a whole. 

However, the precise magnitude of these figures does not greatly 
influence the nature of the psychological problem they will represent. The 
broad realities of that problem are that anything from a fifth to a quarter 
of the Japanese population will find themselves in defeat with their lives 
completely dislocated. They will have been serving for a period of years 
industries which, already doubtless crippled by air attack, will in any case 
be at the very best partially strangled by immediate post-war conditions, 
notably the heavy and light metal industries. The nation’s more “‘natural” 
export industries, namely the textile industries, will have been reduced in 
scope and scale for the sake of the metal industries. In commerce, Japanese 
economy will have been geared to that of the so-called ‘‘co-prosperity 
sphere,” a sphere from which, for obvious politico-psychological reasons, 
Japan must and will for some time after the surrender be completely de- 
tached. 

We see the major architects of co-prosperity, great and small, unem- 
ployed or partially unemployed and we see them with no psychological 
preparation to face up to their economic plight. The herd ideology 
referred to earlier will have been just as fundamental an impulsion in 
industry as in any other of the nation’s activities and, while individual 
Japanese businessmen may realize that an era of economic sauve-qui-peut 
has arrived they will, for the most part, be psychologically incapable of 
doing anything very much about it. The herd control will have so long 
directed all their activities that they will be appalled by the perplexities 
and complexities of a situation in which the herd control is not only no 
longer there but has been proved a failure. 

Let us try to imagine the scene in strictly personal terms. The Japanese 
family system, with its almost instinctive co-operativeness will act in this 
as it has acted in so many Japanese economic convulsions as a shock 
absorber. The victims of urban dislocation will descend upon their less 
unfortunate relatives either in the country or the towns and meagre sub- 
sistences will be fairly or at any rate satisfactorily shared. Let us glance 
a little at any such Suzuki, a sheepish erstwhile architect of co-prosperity, 
a bankrupt businessman or axed official, having stacked his mattress in his 
cousin’s cupboard, squatting before the family brazier and meditating on 
high herd enterprise brought low. There will be much shifting of the 
head from one side to the other, much striking of the back of the head, all 
those characteristic Japanese gestures indicative of puzzlement and des- 
pondency. The reactions will vary considerably but, we may be sure, 
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within fairly well-prescribed patterns. There will be the suicides to which 
I have referred; there will be the suicidal enterprises of the so-called ‘‘ronin”’ 
or ‘“‘wave men.”” Your Japanese feels sustained by a band, and when the 
big band appears to have broken up he will be inclined to form little ones, 
of which the impossible purposes will be justified in his mind by the oppor- 
tunity they afford for satisfying loyalties. We must expect bands of 
killers to roam the country. We can only hope that, in due course, they 
will decide to kill themselves. 

The problem of the man who does not join a ronin band will be, of 
course, precisely the same as that of the man who does, the problem of 
having depended on an ideology that defeat will have discredited. What 
is to be done about this man? How is our Suzuki to be prevented from 
moping or mopping up his fellows, or himself? How is he to be set going 
again? How far will it be desirable to set him going? Here one approaches 
the problem of post-war policy, and I must be careful not to say what I 
want that policy to be. I can do no more than poser le probléme and leave 
the solutions to higher authority. But I think it is useful to everybody to 
look all round the problem and see what it is about. 

We can, of course, say that we will allow the Japanese to ‘‘stew in their 
own juice.” Let us, if it gives us any satisfaction, by all means say this. 
But let us realize from the outset that it does not mean anything. Our 
military action in bringing Japan to defeat will have had a most profound 
effect on every phase of Japanese life. The sort of peace which we impose 
upon her will have an even more profound effect. Having done those two 
things, it is just plain nonsense for us to talk of Japan stewing in her own 


juice. We have to face the responsibilities arising from winning the war 
and imposing the peace. 


The cardinal factor in the well-known cohesion of the Japanese is their 
attitude towards the Emperor. Apart from some 200,000 Communists 
(that, I would suggest, is a maximum figure) every Japanese subject shares 
an attitude of loyalty to and reverence for the Imperial throne. When I 
say this, I do not, of course, mean that all these Japanese have precisely 
the same conception of the monarchy. I would not suggest this any more 
than I would suggest that every Briton who says that he is loyal to His 
Majesty George VI means the same thing. There are some Japanese who 
believe the whole fantastic story of the Japanese islands created by the Sun 
Goddess whose great-great-great-grandson was Jimmu Tenno, the first 
Emperor of Japan, who ascended the throne six hundred and sixty years 
before the birth of Christ, that from then onwards the throne has been 
occupied in an unbroken line of succession and that the present Emperor, 
like his predecessors, is at once a descendant of and sharer in divinity. 
There are a great many Japanese who do not believe precisely that, although 
they may pretend they do. There are others again who do believe it and 
do not believe it. In short it is possible to say that the varieties of Japanese 
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belief in and about the Emperor myth are very similar to the varieties of 
belief among Christians in and about the Old Testament story of the Crea- 
tion. In both cases, there is an attitude towards the whole business of 
impressive and imprecise respect, from which considerable moral sustenance 
is derived. 

It is argued in some quarters, notably in China and to a lesser extent 
in the United States, that the Emperor myth should be ‘“‘debunked” and 
the whole politico-theocratic structure destroyed; that the victorious 
United Nations should insist on the abdication of the Imperial Family and 
the establishment of some form of republican and democratic régime. The 
exponents of this thesis are not, for the most part, rationalists for rational- 
ism’s sake. Generally speaking, they are inspired by rigidly practical 
political considerations. They point out that the Imperial myth is the 
centre of the Japanese belief in the peculiar qualities of the Japanese race, 
from which has come their modern conception of a peculiar destiny to be 
worked out by means of aggression against their neighbours and all and 
sundry, that Emperor worship is a symbolized form of self-worship and 
that, if we do not destroy this self-worship, then new trouble with Japan is 
inevitable sooner or later. 

The opposite school of thought, also containing a number of American 
writers, is to the effect that the Emperor and the Imperial Family as such 
should not be attacked, either in the course of the campaign or after the 
ultimate Japanese defeat. It is pointed out by these people that, in fact, 
the Emperor is not in any way personally responsible for what has been 
done in his name; that, in fact, not since the days of Meiji has the Emperor 
exercised any personal power whatever and that consequently it is unjust 
to hold responsible for Japan’s aggressive actions a person who has not been 
responsible for them. They argue further that the irrational character 
of the Japanese belief about their Emperor is nobody’s business but that 
of the Japanese themselves. 

The exponents of this thesis do not deny that the Emperor myth has 


_been a powerful factor in sustaining and inspiring the Japanese in their 


career of aggression. But they point out that the same myth in different 
circumstances sustained the Japanese right up to, say, the beginning of the 
last war in a more or less laudable career of normal national development, 
and argue that the same myth could be relied upon to sustain the Japanese 
in any course of action, good or bad, that the nation as a whole were per- 
suaded to embark upon. It is pointed out that the world is not unfamiliar 
with God being on the side of the big battalions and that it is unreasonable 
to suppose that the Sun Goddess should be the one exception to this appar- 
ently universal tendency among deities. The important thing about the 
Emperor myth, they argue, is not that it fosters any particular kind of 
action by the Japanese, but simply that it sustains them in any course of 
action and concentrates their loyalty and devotion. 

There is a further development of this thought designed specifically to 
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deal with the problem of a defeated Japan. It is based on the analogy of 
the Meiji Restoration, the theory of which was that throughout the period 
of the Tokugawa Shogunate, the Imperial power had been usurped by the 
Shoguns and evil things had been done in the Emperor’s name of which he 
in his immaculate wisdom and purity of heart, did not approve, and that 
the Restoration, which swept these evil usurpers and their works away, at 
the same time restored Imperial rule in its full beneficence. This, argue the 
Throne-preservers, could be done again. It could be made clear to the 
Japanese people that a race of more wicked and worse Tokugawas in the 
persons of the military clique had arisen once more to usurp the Imperial 
power and lead Japan into the ways of evil, and that, purged by calamity 
and as the result of reflection, the wiser among His Majesty’s subjects had 
overthrown the usurpers and once more restored the Imperial rule which 
would, in future, lead the nation in the paths of co-operation with other 
nations throughout the world, in order that Japan might play her pre- 
destined part in the building throughout the world of one vast co-prosperity 
sphere which all men, living as brothers, would enjoy. 

Now, wild horses will not drag from me whether I personally am an 
Emperor-debunker or not. In any case, I am not sure that I know. I 
suppose the fact is that I feel the psychological trouble involved too deeply 
to have any passionate conviction on the subject one way or another. 
But I must insist that this choice has to be made by the Japanese people 
and this choice will perforce be influenced to a very large extent by our 
choice, however scrupulously the Governments of the United Nations 
observe the letter of the Atlantic Charter’s pledge to the defeated countries 
that they shall have the right to choose their own forms of government. 
Such being the case, we cannot think too much about this, the fundamental 
problem of Japan and of the possible effect of any solution which we may 
select. 

Having seen the two theses as it were in vacuo, let us return for a moment 
to our troubled Suzuki brooding despondently over the brazier, and 
consider what they offer him. The first says to him: ‘‘Your basic loyalty 
was wrong. Your basic loyalty led you into this tragic enterprise which 
has made the name of Japan and the Japanese stink in the nostrils of the 
civilized world. You have got to start all over again, to reorganize your 
national society on the basis of the individual. You have got to assert your 
individual rights and take tremendous responsibilities. You are a potential 
ruler of a new Japan, to be directed along the new lines. You have got to 
produce a democratic Government and all the institutions appertaining 
thereto, and you have to do all this in addition to getting a living under the 
new and naturally difficult conditions.”’ It will not be easy for Suzuki 
to do that—but it will be worth while. 

The other thesis throws upon him less complicated psycho-political 
responsibilities. It says to him: “The familiar gods are gods still—but 
their service is going to be different and difficult. You have been the 
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victim of wicked men who have been disrespectful to the gods and your 
task, now that the right way has been shown, is to be respectful yourself 
by working as hard as you can along the new lines.’”’ One must admit that 
this seems much easier, that it will enable Suzuki to ‘‘get himself organized,” 
as the phrase is, more easily and quickly. 

But one must not under-estimate the dangers. The Japanese Emperor 
has, in modern times, like all chiefs of State, been built up as a military 
figure. I say “in modern times” advisedly for, in all honesty, one must 
admit that the Monarch as Commander-in-Chief is a European, rather 
than a Japanese, tradition. The Japanese Emperor has been priest-king 
and sage-king, but only in comparatively recent times and under European 
impulses has he blossomed forth into public imagination on his white charger 
or on the quarter-deck of a battleship. Thus the identification of the 
Emperor with the military clique could be fairly easily destroyed. If we 
do decide in favour of Emperor-preservation, we must obviously be careful 
to do this. 


Once our minds have been made up about this fundamental question, 
we have to turn our attention to less important but more practical things. 
What is to be done with the military leaders themselves? Dr. Sun Fo, 
President of the Chinese Legislative Yuan, advocates that officers of the 
rank of General should all be shot, officers of the rank of Colonel should be 
imprisoned for life and junior officers should all be sent to foreign countries 
for labour service. Other views are not as radical as that but most students 
of Japan seem to agree that everything should be done to bring home to 
the people the responsibility of the military clique for Japan’s policy of 
aggression and above all for her defeat and her sufferings, physical and 
psychological, resulting therefrom. It would seem to be as important in 
Japan as in Germany that those responsible for the defeat should not be 
able to “‘get out from under,” as was the case with so many of Germany’s 
military leaders in the last war. And that seems to argue for getting the 
military leaders as far as possible in on the peace. We shall not be able to 
ignore entirely the pathetic parade of frock coats that will be flapped 
before us as flags of truce. But it seems of the utmost importance not to 
let them dominate the stage when the peace of surrender is being signed. 

Our thoughts naturally turn next to the instruments which warriors use. 
There would appear to be almost general agreement upon the necessity to 
disarm Japan, to impose upon her among the conditions of peace such 
reductions of armaments as to constitute what Mr. Joseph Clark Grew, 
the last American Ambassador in Japan, has described as ‘adequate 
measures to prevent her from again becoming a menace to international 
peace.’’ I have not myself seen any clear-cut suggestions as to the extent 
to which Japan’s armed forces should be reduced, and it is certainly no 
part of my task to make any such suggestions. All I would do, however, 
is to bring to your attention two important factors in this problem. The 
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first refers to the danger of imposing any method of recruitment of such 
forces other than the citizen method. We do not wish to revive in Japan, 
on however small a scale, a military class. The tragedy of Japan’s militar- 
ism has lain in the transfer of the military caste tradition to the large 
citizen army and navy, and their consequent dominance by that tradition. 
That tradition had, of course, much to commend it. It would be idle to 
pretend that Japan’s military leaders were devoid of a sense of social 
responsibility. But what they in fact achieved was to force the samurai 
class tradition on the whole nation. When the bombs burst at Pearl 
Harbour on December 7th, 1941, Saigo Takamori had at last achieved the 
victory of his class on a national scale, as he had failed to secure it by his 
rebellion of 1877. 

We must not build up new Saigos by building up a military class; there 
must be no vested interest in war. Everything must be done to ensure that 
military service is just one of a number of forms of national service, not 
more honourable nor less honourable than others, but above all, not special 
in any sense whatever. 

If it would be fatal to sow another Saigo tradition, it would be just as 
fatal to preserve any vestige of the special constitutional position of the 
Services. The privileged position of the Ministers of War and Marine in 
the Japanese Cabinet with their right of direct access to the Throne may 
be regarded as a symptom or a cause of Japanese militarism. But in any 
case it was a contributory factor to the development of military power on 
a number of important occasions. To leave it in any form whatever, 
under any system of government whatever, would be to invite the history 
of the years 1930-41 to repeat itself. 


It has been suggested in some quarters, again mostly American, that 
the peace treaty should provide for, or at any rate that the United Nations 
should exert their influence to bring about, reforms in Japan’s judicial 
system, designed primarily to break the political power of the gendarmerie 
and the police. I have no overweening admiration or affection for the 
Japanese gendarmerie. But I do not see that there is anything that the 
victorious Allies can, should, or need do about these gentry. The Japanese 
gendarmerie and police systems are, in both their engaging and sinister 
aspects, a product of the Japanese social pattern. As such, they are 
adaptable, as indeed they have been adapted, to the political climate of 
any given time. We hope, and indeed have reason to hope, that the lessons 
of defeat, the changes imposed by the peace treaty on the one hand, and 
accompanying circumstances on the other, will produce in Japanese life a 
sufficiently liberal climate for there to be no need for institutional changes 
in the judicial field. I must think back for a moment to my own captors 
and interrogators, to their unrestrained brutality on the one hand and their 
engaging paternalism on the other, and I feel that in a suitable ideological 
climate we could well count on the protective kindness increasing and the 
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oppressive cruelty decreasing to a sufficient extent to make the processes 
of social discipline in Japan acceptable according to broadly universal 
standards of humanity. On this, I may be optimistic; but of one thing I 
am sure, namely, that it is not by new codes, not by any attempt to impose 
on “Omari Sama,” or even the ‘‘Kempei Tai,’”’ the standards, disciplines 
and practices of the British police who are, perhaps justly, described as 
‘“‘wonderful,” or the American police who are, doubtless unjustly, described 
as anything but that, that we shall be doing anything to improve social 
discipline in Japan or the individual well-being of the Japanese people. 


I must say a word about yet another and much more important aspect 
of the problem of Japan: education. There is a wealth of suggestion in 
this field too, including proposals to remodel the whole system of Japanese 
education with particular attention to such special Japanese subjects as 
“morals,” with their disquieting politico-ethical equations. There is no 
doubt that morals, as taught in Japanese schools, particularly in the last 
ten or fifteen years, have been poisonous food for a future world citizen. 
The constant stress on ethical standards having not a universal but a 
narrowly national sanction has been pernicious. It has implanted in the 
young a perpetual moral sanction for the nationally expedient and built 
up xenophobia as a cardinal virtue. 

When we have said that, however, we must also recognize that, despite 
the Japanese failure to inculcate universal standards of right and wrong, 
the personal morality taught has been more or less in accordance with 
universal standards. The Japanese child has been taught a not un- 
attractive variant of the Ten Commandments and has learned in addition 
a social urbanity not specifically provided for in those rather grim in- 
junctions. None of us, no doubt, would wish our sons, and a fortiori our 
daughters, to be educated in the Japanese way. But if we set on one side 
the nationalistic accretions and alleged inspirations of the whole system, 
we should find ourselves hard put to it to declare out of hand that this 
system would not be suitable for Japanese children. 

I have an uncomfortable feeling that I have left this aspect of the 
problem almost exactly where I found it. But my plea, if any, is for us to 
exert our influence not to revolutionize the Japanese educational system 
but to rid it of its nationalistic bias, its xenophobic accompaniments, and 
then leave what I have called in another connection the new social and 
political climate to do the rest. 

Let there be no mistake. Our influence will be great, whatever the 
insistences or decisions at the conference table. The Japanese have all 
the characteristics of diligent pupils, including that most frequent one, a 
periodical belief that they know better than their teachers. 


If we can do these things, and I am sure we can, I have every confidence 
in the emergence of a decent Japan. I hope I have no illusions about the 
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Japanese. I was in Manchuria in September, 1931. I was in Tokyo 
on that famous Sunday of May 15th, 1932. I mingled with rebels and 
government troops in the tense Tokyo streets during the week following 
February 26th, 1936. I was in Peking in July, 1937. I was in Nanking 
shortly after the Japanese occupation of that city, and its disgraceful 
accompaniments. I have lived with the nationalist faradididdle which 
accompanied the conclusion and implementation of the Tripartite Pact. I 
have known a large number of Japanese carpet-baggers of one kind and 
another in North and Central China and have seen them at work. My 
last eight months in Japan I spent in the hands of the Japanese gendar- 
merie. I know, then, pretty well how unpleasant the Japanese can be. 
But I have never lost my faith in their capacity, suitably disciplined by 
circumstances, to go about their decent kindly ways and make a real 
contribution to the sum of human happiness and of the arts of living. The 
problem of Japan is not insoluble. We of the United Nations, and the 
Japanese, can solve it. But, as I said at the beginning, we must first 
catch our hare; that is, we must beat hell out of military and militant Japan. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. E. J. ELtiot asked the lecturer whether he did not consider that 
China should have a greater part than he had seemed to suggest in his 
address in the determination of the future position of Japan and in any 
re-education of her people or re-orientation of her economic system. Might 
not a solution be found of the latter problem in the shape of an outlet for 
her industries, if she were to undertake a considerable task of reconstruction 
in those areas of China which she had devastated during the past six years? 


Mr. REDMAN replied that when using the term “the United Nations” 
he had throughout meant to designate all of them, without any particular 
reference to Great Britain, the United States or China in this connection. 
China would very probably play a very important part in the reconditioning 
of Japan, possibly a more important part than any other of the United 
Nations, but he would not assume this to be so. For Japanese industry to 
be turned over to the task of reconstruction and rehabilitation in China 
appeared a just and satisfactory solution of her immediate economic 
problem and he hoped very much that this would be done. 


QuEsTION: What was the Japanese attitude towards Russia? 


Mr. H. T. BEASLEY asked in view of the fact that 200,000 or 300,000 
Communists ran Russia with a population of 160,000,000, what possibilities 
were there of the 200,000 Japanese Communists affecting the position in 
Japan if Russia eventually declared war on Japan? 


Mr. REDMAN replied that instinctively the Japanese disliked the 
Russians more than they disliked any other foreigners; there appeared to 
be an atavistic enmity towards them not perceptible in regard to any other 
foreign nation. The bogeyman with which every child was frightened was 
always the “enemy from the North,’ the Russian; whether he were a 
White or a Red Russian did not seem important. 
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Whether the Japanese Communists would be able to take over the 
government of Japan and run the country he could not say. He knew some 
of them and there was no doubt that they would like to do so. 


QuEsTION: What effect had the Christian Missions upon the outlook 
and education of the Japanese? 


Mr. REDMAN replied that the Japanese Christians had had a consider- 
able social influence on their countrymen, out of all proportion to their 
numbers—less than 1 per cent of the population. 


‘Mrs. W. J. RosE asked how much of the problem of Japan arose from 
racial arrogance in other nations. A Japanese girl had said to her, when 
she commented on the disturbance caused by Japan in the Far East, that 
the Japanese desired to be treated as equals. Presumably this remark 
referred to the immigration laws regarding the Japanese in the United 
States and Canada. 


Mr. REDMAN replied that he considered there was a good deal of 
national resentment in Japan, as apart from racial feeling. In this con- 
nection it was necessary to be careful not to swallow the Pan-Asiatic ‘‘gup”’ 
put out by Japan. Actually she had little community of interest with or 
feeling for either the Chinese, or any other Asiatic peoples. The Japanese 
were irritated by the arrogance of the Western nations or of any other 
people, but Japan’s ‘‘Asianism’’ was a complete and conscious fraud. 


QuEsTION: Did the lecturer contemplate a United Nations military 
government of Japan for some years after the conclusion of hostilities? 


Mr. REDMAN replied that this did not seem to him to be unlikely. 


Str FREDERICK WHYTE (in the Chair) asked the lecturer whether by 
this he meant that political Liberalism in Japan, which he had described in 
his address as represented by a group of gentlemen dressed in rather creased 
frock coats on the Western pattern, had never gone very deep. 


Mr. REDMAN replied in the affirmative. 


Sir F. WuytE said that if an Allied government founded on military 
power were necessary for a fairly long period in Japan after the war, what 
might be expected to follow it? 


Mr. REDMAN replied that he assumed the role of prophet with the utmost 
reluctance but that he anticipated a very gradual development of a Liberal 
régime in Japan under the impulsion of habit and the success of such régimes 
in the surrounding world. Like most other people the Japanese were very 
impressed by that which was apparently successful and whatever else the 
Allies might be at the end of the war, they would be successful. Therefore, 
in the Japanese mind the British system, for instance, would have a peculiar 
merit, which it had not possessed at the time of the British evacuation of 
Singapore. From this impulsion a Japanese so-called Liberal system would, 
he hoped, develop which, in time, would come to be appreciated not vicari- 
ously but because of its own intrinsic merits. 
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Mr. A. L. KENNEpy asked the lecturer how far he considered the Japan- 
ese character to be suited to parliamentary government. 


Mr. REDMAN replied that he did not consider the Japanese character 
to be suited to parliamentary government. 


Mr. H. E. MetcA-F said that he would like to strike a note of sympathy 
for the ordinary man in Japan. He had lived in Japan for eight years and 
on his arrival had engaged a young man, also called Suzuki, who worked 
for the same company for thirty years; he began as office boy and ended by 
becoming Manager. He, Mr. Metcalf, had never forgotten this man’s 
fine character and though it was impossible to condone in any way the 
cruel and brutal actions of the Japanese militarists today, he would like to 
pay a tribute to the average Japanese as he had known him. 


Mr. A. H. Byrt said the lecturer had carefully avoided speaking of 
any British attitude towards Japan after the war and had mentioned only 
what might be that of the United Nations—of whom, apart from Britain, 
the three most important in this respect, namely China, Russia and America, 
did not believe in monarchy. So far as he knew, the origin of kingship 
was oriental and lay in India. There, the gods, who were after all but the 
personifications of different aspects of divine power, felt such concern 
over the endless quarrels among mankind that they consulted together 
with a view to finding a remedy. They decided each to contribute a 
portion of his own attribute to the creation of a composite personage who 
should live on earth and be ruler of men, in order to assure peace, content- 
ment and happiness amongst them. Hence the divine institution and 
divine quality of the kingship. Before his consecration the King must be 
complete and therefore must be married, because no man is complete 
without a wife. And when the King is consecrated, his wife must also be 
consecrated, because she is part of him. The British King and Queen are 
both still consecrated at their coronation, so that even in these utilitarian 
days an element of divinity remains associated with the Kingship in Britain 
and we share with Orientals their conception of it. The British ought, of 
all people, then, to do everything possible to secure the retention in Japan 
of the ancient Japanese conception of true government, that is monarchical 
government, because to the Japanese the King is not only the vital focal 
point of loyalty but also that of leadership and inspiration in morals and 
good citizenship. Abolish the King and the people will feel like sheep 
without a shepherd and become the prey of any leader, true or false, who 
is clever enough to capture their imagination. When Japan fought on our 
side in the last Great War, we recognized that her people possessed fine 
human qualities. It should be the task of the Allies after this war to restore 
and strengthen in them those good qualities, by re-establishing the ancient 
system of government which they understand and by assuring them of the 
continued leadership, with wiser counsel than of late, of their King and 
Emperor. 


Mr. B. Warp PERKINS said that he had spoken with Japanese friends 
who said that if they did not win the present war they would retire into 
isolation as they had done when defeated three hundred years ago. Whether 
they would be allowed to do this was another question but did the lecturer 
think it likely that any substantial section of the Japanese people would 
wish, because of the historical precedent, to put themselves in coventry 
in this way? 
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Mr. REDMAN replied that he did not think that any substantial section 
of the Japanese people would wish to retire into isolation if they were 
beaten. 


Mr. F. W. RAFFETY recalled that Lord Grey had once quoted a Japanese 
as saying: ‘In the old days we used to be an artistic people, producing 
great works of art and you called us barbarians. Now we produce manu- 
factured goods and armaments and you call us civilized.” How far was 
the West, through her past relations with Japan, responsible for indoctri- 
nating her with the spirit of militarism and converting her old conception 
of her Emperor as a sage and a priest into that of a king on a charger or on 
the quarter-deck of a battleship? 


Mr. REDMAN said that though in every international dispute a certain 
amount of blame must be attached to both sides, he could not share the 
view that the British or the Allies were even in part responsible for the 
sedulous cultivation of the military myth by a certain section of the armed 
forces and Civil Service personnel in Japan throughout the last ten to 
fifteen years. 


Sir F, WHYTE said that if he might select one passage from an address 
which had been equally interesting in all its parts, he would like to call 
attention to the description of the Japanese as diligent pupils with a liability 
to disobey and to criticize their teacher. In this type of conformity in the 
Japanese nature lay, perhaps, the clue to the post-war situation. By 
this he did not mean that the Japanese were mere copyists of models found 
elsewhere, for as a rule when they found anything useful they adapted it 
with remarkable success. One comparative failure in adaptation had been 
in that field of popular representative government in regard to which the 
lecturer had expressed scepticism as to the Japanese ability to develop or 
to adapt, namely the parliamentary system. 

An additional difficulty when dealing with Japan was to appraise 
correctly the phenomena of Japanese life in Western terms. Words and 
phrases which had their own particular connotation in Western civilization, 
particularly in English political practice, had no parallel either in the 
thought or practice of historic or modern Japan. The Japanese with their 
quick talent for adaptation would use easily the ‘‘slang”’ of British political 
life to describe phenomena for which there was no true description except 
in their own language. In the post-war period this quality of conformity 
and adaptibility would be of paramount importance. Having been through 
two great wars and the great depression, the Japanese people might realize 
that (though historically speaking there might be a greater affinity between 
the Japanese conception of society and that presented either by Imperial 
Germany or in a more unpleasant form under Hitler) yet twice within a 
generation the German system had been tried by the supreme test, the 
test of total war, the very test which the militaristic form of government 
accepted as final, and it had twice failed! For this reason the Japanese 
might learn that there were enduring values if also some enduring weak- 
nesses in that form of government adopted by the Western democracies 
which Japan would do well to give a better trial than she had ever done 
before. 








THE COMMONWEALTH ’S PLACE IN 
THE WORLD ECONOMIC STRUCTURE’ 


DR. ALLAN G. B. FISHER 


WHEN we talk about the Commonwealth’s place in the world economic 
structure we are really talking about the ways in which the inhabitants of 
the Commonwealth get their living, the goods and services they contribute 
to the world’s needs, the sources of their capital supply, and their place in 
world trade. This is a vast subject, which I cannot hope to exhaust. In 
relation to India and the Colonies, I shall make only a few passing obser- 
vations, but even for the Dominions there are many important aspects of 
these questions which can be touched on only quite lightly. Though our 
interest in the subject is naturally mainly directed to the future, I shall 
begin with a little history, because without an historical background we 
can scarcely understand what people are actually thinking both here and 
in other parts of the Commonwealth. 

How then would one expect the inhabitants of colonial territories to 
make a living? They were all colonial territories to begin with, though 
of course one must be careful not to use that phrase now in reference to 
either the Dominions or India. Their white inhabitants left their original 
homes, which usually meant Great Britain or Ireland, for all sorts of reasons, 
but whatever their main purpose, they naturally soon found it necessary 
to think about making a living. The natural and obvious thing was first 
to concentrate on the production and sale of such things as the climate 
and the nature of the soil of the country where they were living indicated © 
as being the most suitable and the most likely to bring a profitable price. 
Canadians thus tended to make their living by fur-trading, timber-felling, 
fishing, and, especially from the seventies of the last century onwards, 
when the western territories were opened up, by growing wheat, though 
wheat did not begin to be a really important export item till towards the 
end of the century. South Africans made their living by looking after 
sheep and cattle; Australians by growing wheat or looking after sheep; 
New Zealanders by growing wool or cutting timber; the West Indians by 
growing sugar; the Nigerians by gathering palm kernels; the inhabitants 
of the Gold Coast by growing cocoa; and so on, according to the divergent 
natural resources of the various parts of the Commonwealth. 

A little later in most of the Dominions and in some of the Colonies 
there were important mineral discoveries, and many people made their 
living from various forms of mining. Diamonds began to be important 
for South Africa in the early seventies, and the central position of gold in 


1Address given at Chatham House on September 7th, 1943. 
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the South African economy is now a commonplace. Nickel did not appear 
at all in the list of Canadian exports in 1890, but during the intervening 
half-century Canada became more and more one of the world’s leading 
mineral producers. In Australia too and to a less extent in New Zealand 
at certain periods, the mines have given employment to a substantial 
fraction of the working population. 

The Dominions and Colonies therefore came to be regarded both here 
and elsewhere as countries mainly engaged in primary production, i.e., 
in the supply of various foodstuffs and industrial raw materials. On the 
whole they did very well out of this, because during the nineteenth and 
the early twentieth centuries the rest of the world happened to want rapidly 
increasing supplies of these things. They were exported in large quantities, 
and in return various manufactured goods were imported, largely, though 
by no means exclusively, from the mother country. 

The simplicity of this exchange can, however, easily be exaggerated. 
Even when production in the Dominions and Colonies was largely concen- 
trated on these primary products, the machinery of production was quite 
complicated and, moreover, subjected to continuous processes of change. 
It was in any event necessary to do a great deal of experimenting to discover 
the best methods for growing even what seemed to be the obvious crops. 
Farming in Great Britain and farming in the Dominions can be described 
by the same name, but sometimes one is tempted to think that this is 
about the only thing they have in common. In New Zealand, for example, 
it was necessary to work out entirely new techniques of pasture for main- 
taining sheep; in Canada and Australia intensive work was necessary to 
invent new strains of wheat to suit the peculiar climatic conditions of these 
countries. At one time some Canadians held that ‘heir climate was too 
cold for extensive agriculture and only in this cen:: -y were varieties of 
wheat which would ripen sufficiently early for the pre vailing climatic and 
physical conditions successfully developed on a large scale. There were 
also from time to time within the field of primary production important 
changes imposed by changes in world conditions of demand and production. 
The discovery and perfecting of refrigeration from the eighties of the last 
century might be described with little exaggeration as the most important 
event in the history of Australia and New Zealand. Instead of boiling 
down sheep carcasses for tallow, it became possible to build up an extensive 
trade in mutton and lamb, and the whole subsequent development of 
dairying and fruit-growing was conditioned by this same invention. The 
small but not unimportant wine trade of South Africa was severely re- 
stricted by the withdrawal of British preferences in 1865, and when the 
vines were attacked by the phylloxera in the early nineties, the farmers 
concerned began to prepare for a change-over to fruit-growing. The New 
Zealand export of oats declined rapidly when motor-cars replaced horses, 
and later practically disappeared altogether. It would be absurd to sug- 
gest that there is anywhere in the Dominions a widespread scholarly 
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historical sense, but people who have always been obliged to take seriously 
the possibility of a change in their method of getting a living, form certain 
habits of mind which do not take kindly to the idea that any pattern of 
trade or production which happens to have developed as a result of his- 
torical accidents has any special validity of its own, or should be regarded 
as in some peculiar sense ‘‘natural.’’ The relative importance of the 
various items of production and export was sometimes quite different in 
1914 from what it had been fifty years before, and there have been still 
further radical changes since then. The Dominions can therefore contem- 
plate without undue alarm or surprise the possibility of more changes 
after the war, for this is something to which they are already quite accus- 
tomed. 

During the nineteenth century indeed, people in the Dominions had 
their troubles and depressions, and sometimes there were violent fluctu- 
ations in prosperity with consequent widespread poverty and distress. 
A misguided patriotism sometimes induced local writers to present to the 
outside world an unduly rosy picture, which more recent and more cynical 
writers have thought it proper to debunk. On the whole, however, the 
standard of living was high, and an increasing proportion of the population, 
therefore, naturally found a living not in growing wheat or looking after 
sheep, but in supplying the variety of other needs which people with high 
average incomes were able to satisfy. Even in the earliest stages, there 
had been a little small-scale industry and manufacturing. Already in 
1871, 26.5 per cent of the breadwinners in Australia were recorded in the 
census as employed in industry, and in Canada in 1891, 12.5 per cent of 
the gainfully occupied males were recorded as employed in manufacturing. 
By 1901 the primary producers in Australia had fallen to 32.5 per cent of 
the total number of breadwinners, and in New Zealand to 32.9 per cent 
though in Canada it was higher, 44.4 per cent. 

This trend away from primary production went on for quite a long time 
before its true significance was fully understood. In Australia right up to 
the last war, and indeed even later, we used to think that the ‘‘natural’’ 
thing was for any increase of population to go on the land. I remember 
when I was a university student how we used to deplore the wrongheaded- 
ness of the immigrants who persisted in remaining in the cities. If only 
they had been prepared to go on the land, we said, how happy we should 
have been to welcome them. Actually the immigrants were not so foolish 
as we then supposed, and a little reflection might have shown that it was 
quite ‘‘natural’’ for the relative advantages of tending sheep or growing 
wheat to decline in the course of time, and for the relative advantages of 
producing other things correspondingly to increase. The world no longer 
needed urgently a rapid expansion of the kinds of primary production upon 
which the Dominions had specialized, so that a wise immigrant often did 
better by refraining from growing wool or wheat, and making something 
else instead. 
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The war itself encouraged a relative over-production of wheat and 
other primary products and in any event, the capacity of the human 
stomach being limited, the world could certainly not conveniently absorb 
unlimited increases of the staple Dominion exports, especially in view of 
the slowing down of the rate of population growth in their most important 
markets. Despite these facts, there was in several Dominions a post-war 
immigration drive which resulted in the “opening up’’ for unfortunate 
immigrants of new agricultural areas which later experience showed to be 
unsuitable. 

There was at the time a good deal of controversy on these points, and 
many in the Domirions felt that it showed a poor and unpatriotic spirit 
to admit that their natural resources were limited. They are naturally, 
area for area as compared with many parts of Europe, poor countries, but 
the deeply-rooted habit of patriotic boosting made it unpleasant to face 
this fact. The position is better understood today, and the idea of a 
large-scale drive to ‘‘open up” new country is not likely again to receive 
much support. 

This, of course, was not the only influence encouraging the development 
of manufacturing. Ordinary protectionist sentiment was always powerful, 
as well as the feeling that it was not dignified to be a mere hewer of wood 
and drawer of water, as indignant people sometimes put it, and that a self- 
respecting country must have some manufactures. The war had also 
shown the inconveniences arising from too exclusive dependence on over- 
seas sources of manufactured goods. There was accordingly in all the 
Dominions during the inter-war period a strong movement towards indus- 
trialization. Many of the steps taken were open to a good deal of justified 
criticism, and in some directions the movement went too far. But already 
before the present war there were signs of a spirit of more judicious dis- 
crimination. This war has itself greatly intensified the drive towards 
industrialization, because war needs have made the fullest possible use of 
all the material resources at the disposal of the United Nations an urgent 
necessity. There have accordingly been important additions to the 
Commonwealth’s manufacturing capacity, in Canada, Australia, India, 
South Africa and even in New Zealand. Some of this will probably be 
scrapped, but much of it will remain. 

Anyone, therefore, who today thought of the Dominions as countries 
where most people get their living from agricultural, pastoral or mining 
pursuits would have an entirely wrong picture in his mind. In all the 
Dominions, except South Africa, the number who get their living from 
manufacture of one kind or another probably already exceeds the number 
employed on the land, though much of this manufacturing is itself closely 
connected with farming, in butter factories, flour-mills and the like. Primary 
production is still of first-rate importance, and much of the other employ- 
ment, in commerce or in transport, is closely tied up with it, while, except 
for Canada, agricultural, pastoral and mining products are overwhelmingly 
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important for external trade. Fora picture of the probable future position 
of the Commonwealth in world economy we should, however, think mainly 
in terms of the production most likely to expand in the future, and with 
this in our mind we should certainly not now think only, or even mainly, 
of farming and primary production. 

The Colonies have naturally not gone so far in this direction. Some 
of them began their development much later than the Dominions, all are 
much poorer, and on the whole they have not enjoyed the same natural 
advantages, especially in the way of easily accessible raw materials. But 
they too are finding that the capacity of the human stomach is limited. 
The amount of cocoa that people can drink, or of bananas or sugar that 
they can eat, is not infinitely expansible. New industrial uses may become 
important for some colonial agricultural products, but there too thought 
has naturally been directed towards industrialization. If outlets for em- 
ployment and making a living are not provided additional to those already 
in existence, colonial standards of living may fall even below their present 
low level. 


The place of the Commonwealth in world economy also depends on 
the number of people who attempt to make a living there, and on their 
distribution as between the different parts of the Commonwealth. This 
means that we must also discuss migration. In this connection the inhabi- 
tants of the Dominions are often severely criticized by people in Great 
Britain. Are they really ‘‘dogs in the manger,” always boasting about the 
inexhaustible potentialities of their country, but jealous of anyone who 
wishes to share their advantages? Here tooa little history may be helpful. 

There was, of course, a great deal of migration to the Dominions during 
the last hundred years; otherwise their populations would not have attained 
their present very respectable levels. Up till about 1930 the rate of popu- 
lation increase in Canada, Australia and New Zealand was higher, in the 
latter part of the period a little more than 24% per cent per annum, than 
almost anywhere else in the world. Especially, however, in Australia, 
and to some extent in the other Dominions also, the process of immigrant 
absorption rather suggested the digestive habits of the boa constrictor. 
Immigrants were bolted in large gulps, and the country then rested while 
it digested them, a process which was often rather uncomfortable for both 
the immigrants and the rest of the population. On at least two occasions 
Australia and New Zealand have actually disgorged some of their immi- 
grants, and shown a net surplus of emigration. South Africa and Canada 
have had similar ups and downs, though the digestive process for Canada 
was sometimes rendered a little easier by the existence of a ready way of 
escape into the United States. 

For some years after the last war there was a considerable stream of 
assisted migration to all the Dominions, though never on the scale of the 
peak pre-1914 periods. Since the Great Depression, however, the stream 
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has shrunk to a mere trickle, and in some cases was actually reversed. To 
what extent was this due to deliberate acts of policy? Everywhere assisted 
migration was much reduced; as the Canada Year Book puts it, ‘‘a policy 
of no solicitation” was rigidly adopted. But with a few exceptions of little 
practical importance there were no legal barriers to prevent British subjects 
of white race from entering a Dominion. The authorities have had a wide 
discriminative discretion, but broadly speaking, any British subject of 
white race who desired to settle in a Dominion, and who could show that 
he was not ‘‘likely to become a charge on the public” was free to do so. 
The old stream of migration dried up less because British people were kept 
out of the Dominions than because they were no longer so eager to go there. 
Limitations on foreigners were much more stringent, but often less stringent 
than limitations on their entry into Great Britain. 

Speculation about the future must take into account simultaneously 
the interests of the prospective migrant, of the countries of emigration and 
of the countries of immigration. The British people must decide for 
themselves whether they wish to press for the removal of a large fraction 
of their present population, but on the face of it, it looks a little odd, when 
we are urged to become alarmed about the probable decline of our popu- 
lation during the next generation, to urge that this trend should be acceler- 
ated by a revival of emigration. A visitor from Mars might have been 
puzzled to observe that recently, within a fortnight, the House of Lords 
initiated two debates, in one of which their Lordships deplored the threat- 
ened decrease in population, while in the other they equally deplored the 
decline in British migration-mindedness. 

From the standpoint of the prospective migrant it would clearly be 
unsatisfactery if he were induced to move in the expectation of finding a 
safe haven in types of production which experience has already shown to 
have been overdeveloped. There were far too many disappointed migrants 
of this kind during the inter-war period. If migration is resumed, the 
immigrants will be needed mainly in the relatively new types of production 
which the Dominions are likely in the future to develop more rapidly 
than hitherto. 

There are wide divergences of opinion in the Dominions themselves as 
to where their interest lies in this matter. Despite some official state- 
ments to the contrary, labour interests are probably still lukewarm in 
regard to immigration. Some of this lukewarmness is no doubt based 
upon a somewhat narrow interpretation of self-interest, but on the other 
hand, the historical experience to which I have referred has not surprisingly 
left its mark upon public opinion, and as some (though by no means all) of 
those who are most insistent upon the necessity for more migrants are also 
the same people who still take a jaundiced view of recent improvements in 
the status of the so-called working classes, it is not altogether surprising 
that some for whom a salutary discipline is contemplated through the 
competition of migrants should react somewhat violently in the opposite 
direction. 
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After the war the Dominions would in their own interests certainly do 
well to attract to their shores vigorous, enterprising people who will not 
expect to find everything made easy for them. The idea that there are 
“untold riches’’ in the Dominions, selfishly withheld from the enjoyment 
of eager would-be migrants is, however, nothing but a myth, entirely 
without foundation, and revival of migration on anything like the scale of 
the past would not be in anyone’s interests. Moreover, vigorous enter- 
prising people are also likely to be thought indispensable here, or in any 
other country disposed to facilitate emigration. There is a perpetual 
dilemma between the natural desire of both countries of immigration and 
countries of emigration to secure the best people for themselves. 

The position in regard to non-British migrants is still more complex. 
The Dominions have already reaped substantial benefits from the enterprise 
of inhabitants of non-British origin. Even Australia, which is probably 
commonly thought of as more exclusive in this respect than Canada or 
South Africa, owes much to non-British migration, and a fairly impressive 
list could be compiled of notable individuals who had come to Australia 
by this route. I should personally think it a good thing to break down 
still more the distinction between the British and the non-British migrant. 
Family parties are all very well in their way, but people who confine their 
social intercourse to such gatherings deprive themselves of a useful stimulus 
without which we may not be quite alert enough to handle successfully the 
problems of the post-war world. 

The problem of immigration of the non-white races iseven more complex 
and difficult. Nothing very useful can be said about it in a sentence, and 
I shall content myself with observing that advice on such delicate matters is 
unlikely to meet a very friendly reception when offered by people who 
themselves will never have to grapple directly with the delicate social and 
economic tensions involved. 


How does the Commonwealth stand in respect of capital supplies? 
Naturally in the course of time more and more of the capital needed in 
the Dominions has been provided from their own savings. Particularly in 
the earlier periods, however, there was much reliance upon capital from 
outside, and especially from Great Britain, though Canada has drawn a 
great deal of capital from the United States, accounting in recent years 
for nearly 60 per cent of its total external capital indebtedness. Capital 
investment has taken two main forms, government borrowing for railway 
construction, land settlement and other development purposes, and private 
investment in industry, commerce and trade. The former type imposed 
an obligation to make regular interest payments year by year, irrespective 
of the variations in prosperity which often were quite sharp. Private 
investment on the other hand sometimes provoked resentment because 
of the allegedly excessive influence of absentee owners. 

The former difficulty became specially acute during the Great De- 
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pression, and with the memory of this period still vivid in their minds, many 
people in the Dominions before the war were saying that there must be no 
more overseas borrowing. As one Australian put it in 1937, ‘‘it would be 
extremely unwise to attempt to expand industry by attracting foreign 
capital into Australia, unless the owners of this capital accompanied it into 
the country, as migrants. There is no need to rely on foreign capital, and 
therefore increase the transfer difficulties later on.’’ This was perhaps an 
extreme view, but events during the war have altered the old situation very 
drastically. The accumulation of large sterling balances in London arising 
from the purchase of Dominion products, naturally suggests the possibility 
of repatriating part of the Dominion debt, and it is not entirely fantastic 
to suppose that after the war the Dominions may gradually become creditor 
rather than debtor countries. At the end of 1934 Canadian capital in- 
vested abroad already amounted to more than 2,000 million dollars, little 
less than one-third the foreign investment in Canada, and it is easy to think 
of the Canadian economy making a transition as a result of this war, 
similar to that made by the United States as a result of the war of 1914-18. 


Finally, what about the position of the Commonwealth in world trade? 
Many people used to think that the natural place to sell Dominion and 
colonial products was Great Britain, and that it was equally ‘natural’ 
that the Dominions and Colonies should provide markets for British goods. 
The extent to which this was ever either ‘“‘natural’’ or an accurate represen- 
tation of the habits of the peoples concerned has often been exaggerated. 
People who went to Canada or South Africa naturally thought first of 
selling in the markets to which they were already accustomed, but it was 
also obviously to their advantage to sell anywhere else where people 
happened to want their goods and were prepared to pay a good price for 
them. 

The United States has always been an important market for Canadian 
exports, taking more than half the total as early as 1868, though this 
proportion had fallen to between 30 and 40 per cent before the last war. 
In the early years of this century about a quarter of Australia’s exports 
went to various continental European countries, while the Eastern Pacific 
and North America took another tenth. From 1910 to 1914 more than 
90 per cent of South Africa’s exports were sold in British markets, and for 
forty years up to 1917 four-fifths of New Zealand’s exports also went to the 
United Kingdom, but in both cases a significant proportion was subse- 
quently resold to buyers from other parts of Europe. 

Since the last war, as the following table shows, there have been more 
significant changes in the direction of Commonwealth exports and in the 
markets from which imports have been drawn. 
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PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL TRADE CARRIED ON WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Exports Imports 

1913 1929 1937 1913 1929 1937 
RURINOIED Sw 6s 5.0 hse a 44.9 49.2 39.4 37.0 46.8 39.0 
MEGS FS 26 cab ees 44.7 66.2 47.4 75.7 79.7 70.8 
RN Es arenes oe odes 6.0 8.0 seta fe 19.9 35.0 
EE a Scie a na tae Xie 62.3 64.6 48.9 28.0 48.3 45.2 
New Zealand....... 7.2 14.6 17.6 17.6 32.2 26.4 
South Africa........ 6.1 40.5 49.4 32.5 43.8 48.1 


The drive which culminated in the Ottawa Agreements was partly the 
result of the general contraction of world trade which made it increasingly 
difficult to get all the markets needed for primary produce. Probably at 
that time the Dominions were more eager than Great Britain about Im- 
perial Preference. Even then, however, foreign markets were important 
for the Dominions, and experience has since clearly demonstrated the 
inexorable limitations of such a regional trade policy. There is an obvious 
distinction to be drawn between commodities of which the Commonwealth 
produces no more than can be marketed within its own borders, and those 
of which an export surplus inevitably remains to be disposed of in world 
markets. In the latter case even the immediate net advantages of pref- 
erence were very small, for the exclusion of foreign imports intensified 
competition and drove prices down still further in the world market. 
Imperial preference created a comfortable position for the producers of, 
say, dried fruits, but its benefits for wheat or cocoa growers were much 
more doubtful. 

The Dominions have now had ample opportunity to study the possi- 
bilities of a restricted and protected Commonwealth market; experience 
has shown that it is not enough. Already before the war the cultivation 
of foreign markets was seen to be an important interest for them, and the 
shifts in demand and production which have been taking place during the 
war still further increase this interest. The shoe is now pinching in a 
different place and one has the impression that the Dominions are likely 
to be more lukewarm than Great Britain about maintaining or extending 
a preferential system. 

The fact is that the British Commonwealth of Nations does not in any 
useful sense constitute a ‘‘natural” trading unit, capable of organization 
with much hope of success on a regional basis. The economic interests of 
most parts of the Commonwealth demand close associations with many 
regions lying outside the Commonwealth. Privileged positions are un- 
likely to be abandoned without some hard bargaining, and insistence on a 
suitable quid pro quo. But privileged positions which involve placing 
handicaps upon people in other countries—and it is not easy to think of 
many which do not—will more and more stand in the way of the wider 
world co-ordination of trade interests, which is also a primary interest of 
each part of the British Commonwealth. In the best interests of harmoni- 
ous Commonwealth relations themselves, the Commonwealth’s place in 
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the World Economic Structure demands a turning away from the exclusive 
tendencies of the last decade and a closer integration with world economic 
development as a whole. 


Summary of Discussion 


Miss G. VERSCHOYLE asked whether there was much trade between 
the different members of the Commonwealth, or whether it was mainly 
between the latter and the home country. 


Dr. A. G. B. FIsHER replied that there was a certain amount of trade 
betweer the Dominions and the Dominions and Colonies, but in the aggre- 
gate it was relatively unimportant. This was not surprising since they 
tended to produce the same type of article. In the early days roughly 
half New Zealand’s exports had gone to Australia, but as specialization 
developed in both countries it had been found better to sell elsewhere. 
There was some trade between New Zealand and Canada, and also some 
friction, owing to the tendency to produce the same type of goods, e.g., 
butter. However, under the conditions of production prevailing quite 
properly and sensibly during the last century, trade between the different 
Dominions could never have reached the same volume as that between the 
Dominions and the home country, or other industrialized countries. 


COLONEL BERNARD MYERS said that he had dealt with migration to 
New Zealand for over thirty years and great care had been taken to send 
only the finest types to the country. New Zealand probably owed more 
to the tradition of the English public school than any other country. It 
was imperative that in the future families in the home country should be 
larger and the surplus population sent out to the Dominions if Great Britain 
and the Empire were to be made safe against invasion. Government 
action would be needed to foster and carry through such a policy, both at 
home and in the Dominions, but it could be done and must be done if the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, upon which the future of world civili- 
zation and the implementation of the Four Freedoms and of the Atlantic 
Charter depended, were to be made safe and secure. 


Major A. H. HorsFatt said that the late Premier of Queensland, 
Mr. Theodore, had stated that one man successfully employed in agri- 
culture supported ten others. It was certainly true that since the advent 
of the motor-car agriculture, in which he included pastoral industry, had 
been carried on largely in the cities and towns of Australia, as in every 
other country. At the end of the last century about a quarter of every 
farmer’s land was used to produce food for his horses, and even the harness 
was made from materials on the spot. Today motor cars made in the 
cities had supplanted horse transport. Therefore he criticized the lecturer’s 
division of employment into two separate categories, agricultural and 
industrial. 


Dr. FISHER replied that the definition of agricultural and industrial 
types was largely artificial under modern conditions but some classification 
had to be made. For instance, those in charge of migration before the 
war had to be sure that they were not sending diamond cutters to Australia 
where there were no diamonds to be cut. On the other hand, it had cer- 
tainly not been realized that a great many people technically employed in 
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agriculture lived in the cities and there had been a general misconception 
that the type of immigrants needed in the Dominions were people who 
would actually live and work on the land itself. The relative importance 
of the different types of production in the Dominions had also changed 
radically and significantly and this would affect immigration even more than 
the qualification in regard to agriculture created by increased specialization 
and the development of motor transport. 


Hon. Hucu A. WyNnpDHAM asked the lecturer whether, in his opinion, 
the Commonwealth had the right to be regarded as an economic unit, 
any preferential arrangements which might be made between the Dominions 
or the Dominions and Colonies or the home country being considered as 
internal economic arrangements, or should the Commonwealth be subject 
to the Most-Favoured-Nation Clause? 


Dr. FIsHER replied that the question of the applicability of the Most- 
Favoured-Nation Clause to the British Commonwealth of Nations could 
be considered under its legal aspect, which would not be very helpful, or as 
part of the complex economic problem presented by the world as a whole. 
If viewed in the second manner it did not matter very much whether it 
were said that the Empire should or should not continue to enjoy derogation 
from this principle, because in any case this right would not just wither 
away, or be abandoned by some legal enactment, but he considered it 
both probable and desirable that there would be some whittling away of 
the privileges which the various parts of the Empire claimed for themselves 
as a part of the general development of world trade, the details of which 
were extraordinarily difficult to predict. There was little doubt that 
insistence upon freedom from the restrictions of the Most-Favoured-Nation 
Clause had not endeared the British Commonwealth to the rest of the 
world. Little comment had been made because it had been realized that 
it would avail nothing, but it had been generally felt that there was little 
justification for claiming that in dealing with each other the different parts 
of the Commonwealth should not be bound by this principle. 


Miss NestI SANDERS, on the question of migration in recent years 
from Great Britain, said that, as a delegate to various Migration Con- 
ferences, she knew that it was generally considered that the dole and the 
social services in Great Britain had decreased the pioneering spirit in both 
boys and their parents, thereby lessening the inclination to migrate. In 
spite of this, many young men were full of enterprise and keen to go over- 
seas, and the British Government had not done nearly enough to assist 
and encourage migration to the Dominions. Surely it was not illogical 
for the House of Lords to consider the desirability of increasing the birth- 
rate in one debate and to press for migration to the Empire in a subsequent 
one, for they were considering the birth-rate in the interests of the British 
race and of the Empire as a whole, rather than in the restricted interests 
of this small, overcrowded island. If migration were properly organized 
and carried out, it would greatly increase the production of both the 
Dominions and the Crown Colonies and so raise the standard of living 
both at home and overseas. This would, in turn, tend to increase the 
birth-rate as families would have no economic incentive to limit themselves. 


























FINANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION’ 


NORMAN CRUMP 


“FINANCE AND RECONSTRUCTION” is a broad subject and I cannot 
attempt to give any final answer to it because we cannot even today see 
clearly the shape of things after the war. But while it is premature to 
attempt to formulate final answers, it is by no means premature to discuss 
these questions. If I succeed in stimulating some discussion I shall feel 
that I have achieved my object. 

Broadly speaking the question falls into two main divisions, though 
they are closely interlocked: Finance and Reconstruction at home, and 
Finance and Reconstruction in the international sphere. In discussing 
the question I start from two basic assumptions, to quote Sir William 
Beveridge. My first is that there will be no clear-cut division between 
war and peace. I may here be venturing into the realm of prophecy, but 
even if it turns out, as seems very likely, that the war finishes in Europe 
before it finishes in the Far East, that alone justifies this assumption. 

My second assumption is that in the transitional period after the war 
reconstruction and economic policy generally will be a development and 
an adaptation of current war economic policy. That means that our 
starting point in this discussion is the present war economic set-up. Take, 
first, economic conditions at home. We have had to switch over a large 
and growing proportion of our productive capacity, our factors of pro- 
duction, from ordinary peacetime aims to satisfy the needs of all of us, to 
the sole task of carrying on and winning the war. That explains on the 
physical side such matters as the rationing of many commodities and the 
mobilization of land, machinery, raw materials and man-power. By 
transition from the physical to the financial side, it explains price control. 
It equally explains war taxation, the savings campaign, government 
borrowing and control over the capital market. 

In the international sphere we have Lend-Lease working in many 
directions, exchange control, shipping control, control over imports and 
exports, all adopted and accepted with the one idea of winning the war. 

I suggest that our task in the transitional period after the war is to take 
this list and decide what we are going to scrap, what we are going to continue 
and what we are going to adapt. If we try to break down the problem in 
these ways, we may be getting an approach towards its solution. 

On the home side there is the great problem of demobilization, not only 
of men and women but of factories and machinery. In some ways the 
demobilization of the human element is the easier task of the two, because 
while a man or a woman can be transferred from a wartime to a peacetime 

1Address given at Chatham House on March 16th, 1943. 
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job, it is not so easy to turn machine tools adapted for the manufacture of 
weapons of war into machine tools for the manufacture of the needs of 
peace. Arising out of that is the rebuilding of the chief stocks of consumers’ 
goods. We have to make up our minds what is the best financial policy to 
follow while that somewhat lengthy process of rebuilding stocks is going on. 

Side by side with that is the question of the replenishment of capital 
equipment and the wear and tear and obsolescence which we are unable to 
make good in wartime. There is also the development of our national 
capital equipment, to help us build up a better worid in the future. 

On the international side there is the relief, feeding and building up, 
and the restoration of all the countries now under enemy occupation. 
That comes a long way first, even if we have to go short while it is in 
progress. 

Next there is the repatriation of men and material from all theatres of 
war, wherever they are today and wherever they will be in the future. 
Then there is the process of replenishment of capital goods, capital equip- 
ment and consumers’ goods in many countries. These are some, only 
some, of the foundation stones of reconstruction. 

I have said enough to suggest that the way of approach is a process of 
evolution rather than a sudden revolution in development and adaptation. 
If we realize this we shall avoid much disappointment in the future. 

I come now to my main subject, finance. I do not know what the post- 
war price level will be, either here or overseas. I do not fully know, though 
I can make a guess, the interest burden of the national debt. There are 
half a hundred: vital but unknown elements in our equation—not only the 
X Y Z which we have to find, but the A B C, which we have to know to 
begin with. With that reservation I can more appropriately begin with 
our post-war national budget. What I have to say is not entirely original, 
for it has been canvassed in the Press already. 

Before we become too appalled by the size of the post-war national 
budget, I think it useful to start breaking it down. Government expendi- 
ture takes three main forms. First of all, capital goods. Whether we 
spend money to build new battleships or new schools or new houses. Next 
comes goods and services, as when you pay a soldier, a civil servant, or for 
the maintenance of a battleship or a school. We should also allow some- 
thing for the wearing out, the obsolescence, of our battleships, schools and 
houses. Thirdly, comes what I call transfer expenses, when you collect 
money from A in order to pay it over to B, whether B is the holder of war 
loan, or somebody whom we regard it as a duty to secure from want. 

As an illustration, the Beveridge scheme comes under all three headings. 
We need more hospitals, more clinics, more equipment—all those are 
“capital.”” If we want more doctors, as we shall, that is “services.” 
Children’s allowances, pensions and other allowances which between them 
aim at giving us freedom from want come under the heading of ‘‘transfer.” 
So with our education plans when they come forward, new schools mean 
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capital, teachers to run them mean services. Housing is mainly capital. 
Civil aviation is partly capital and partly services. I suggest that when- 
ever we come to consider some new project, we start by breaking it down 
under these three heads. If we do that, we will see better how to afford 
it. We may even find that it is easier to afford than we first thought 
possible. 

Now it is very easy to suggest ways of spending money, but it is harder 
to suggest ways of raising money. Again let me take my three main heads: 
capital, services, transfer. Capital expenditure by the State, just like 
capital expenditure by you and me, can and should be financed by State 
borrowing, always bearing in mind the cost of the service of the loans. I 
think that under this heading, we should include one form of taxation at 
present in force, namely death duties; they come out of capital, out of 
savings, just as much as money raised directly by Government loans. 
This would involve some slight revision in our present budget set-up. 

Services and transfers should in theory be financed out of taxation. 
This may sound Utopian. Some people say that by the time we have met 
the post-war cost of the national debt, for example, there will be little left 
for anything else. I do not entirely agree with that view. 

I have been looking at the British national debt figures both before the 
war and today. Fifteen years ago, before the War Loan conversion, it 
appears that we set aside £355 million a year to service the national debt. 
Our national income was then about £4,000 million. That means that 
8.9 per cent of the national income was transferred from one set of people 
to another in the form of the service of the national debt. 

Today our national income is considerably bigger; it must be consider- 
ably bigger after the war if we are going to do what we want todo. Let me 
take the figure of £6,000 million. Now 8.9 per cent of £6,000 million is no 
longer £355 million as it was in 1928 but £530 million in 194—. So I do 
not see much difficulty in our standing after the war an annual debt charge 
of £530 million. 

Let me take that a stage further. We are running this war with cheap 
money and I expect cheap money to continue after the war. Supposing 
we got our national debt on a 3 per cent basis, then £530 million covers the 
interest on a debt of something over £17,000 million. If we got it on toa 
21% per cent basis, it would cover a national debt of £21,000 million. 

All these, of course, are hypothetical figures. But we started this war 
with a national debt of £7,000 million while by last September it had 
reached £14,000 million. If I am right and we can get up to £21,000 
million before beginning to feel any serious pinch, then, while our post-war 
national debt will be a serious matter, it will not be nearly so serious as 
a lot of people very naturally fear today. 

The whole crux is, as I have already mentioned, that we must have a 
growing national income. When I say that I am not only thinking of the 
national income in terms of money, I am thinking of it in terms of pro- 
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duction, terms of consumption and terms of goods and services. I will 
apply that argument to my three previous subdivisions: capital, services, 
transfers. 

“Capital” means savings on the money side, but on the physical side 
it may mean some diversion of the factors of production from making 
consumers’ goods to making new capital equipment; in our present context, 
the particular kinds of capital goods required by the government. 

“Services” mean that a man or woman who might have done a totally 
different job, may find himself or herself a doctor or a teacher or something 
else in the government service. 

The ‘‘transfer’” of money does not directly mean diversion of the factors 
of production, but, as it does mean diversion of purchasing power, it may 
mean some consequential change in the character of consumption and 
therefore production. The reason is that the man who gives up his money 
when he pays his taxes might have spent it in one way, while the man who 
receives it to keep himself or his children from want may very likely spend 
it in another way. 

But when we have done all that, there must be enough left over to 
meet the needs of all those people, the bulk of the nation in fact, who pay 
rather than receive. They too need a reasonable and adequate standard of 
living, just as much as those people who are working for the government or 
who are rightly receiving the help of the nation. We cannot do that ona 
C3 national income. 

Sir William Beveridge in his report assumed the avoidance of mass 
unemployment. He put the emphasis on employment. I think it might 
be even better to lay the emphasis on income rather than on employment, 
because income means goods, services, production and things we can con- 
sume. I goso far as to say that an adequate national income is a positive 
aim, while the avoidance of mass unemployment is a negative aim. 

Now an adequate national income as an objective raises internal and 
external questions. The immediate danger many of us have foreseen. 
There will be a world shortage of goods immediately after the war, and we 
shall have to avoid a repetition of the 1920 price boom followed, as it 
inevitably would be followed, by the 1921, 1922 and 1923 slump. 

There are various remedies which I can put forward for discussion. 
The first one I have already mentioned. It is the continuation and adap- 
tation of wartime controls. Next I suggest a regulated release of war 
credits and war savings. Take for example, income tax credits accumu- 
lating now and excess profits tax rebates. The date of the payment of all 
these is at the Government’s option. I suggest that in releasing that 
money the Government should be guided by the state of trade, the state 
of employment and also by the state of our stocks of consumers goods. 
There is no use in releasing money when there is nothing to spend it on. 
Equally it is no use holding money back when production and employment 
are beginning to flag and to fall away, and a-new demand for goods is 
needed. 
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Thirdly, I suggest as an immediate remedy the continuance of cheap 
money and managed currency systems. The latter will, I think, in fact 
be forced upon us. We do not, as we did after the last war, have to worry 
about our gold reserve, simply because we have not got one. 

As a long-term remedy, I suggest first of all a tax system designed to 
foster morale and initiative. I know that sounds like a platitude and of 
course you are up against one great trouble, that every man jack of us 
believes in a system of taxation which will tax somebody else to his limit. 
But I would like to throw out one or two ideas. First, there is the principle 
that direct taxation, individual income tax and surtax, for those fortunate 
or unfortunate enough to have to pay it, should be apportioned, not on 
gross income, but on net income after we have met those various commit- 
ments which we have to meet and cannot possibly avoid. Again I would 
like to see taxation on businesses not so much remitted as imposed upon 
real profits, after making all those prudent appropriations for keeping 
businesses going and replacing damage and wear and tear which every 
prudent businessman, every prudent banker and every prudent accountant 
is always recommending. Now do not run away with the idea that that 
is going to let people off, because if you are going to treat people more 
generously in their assessment to taxation and still raise the necessary 
money, you may have to maintain or even put up the rate. I want to see 
taxation related to everyone’s real ability to pay, instead of according to 
some system which was devised very many years ago in the first place and 
has been gradually and not always successfully tinkered with during the 
interim period. 

Another long-term remedy concerns investment, and the raising of 
money. Savings should be diverted into the best and most fruitful channels 
—fruitful not only for the owners of the savings but for all of us, the whole 
nation. Some interesting suggestions have already been put forward. 
One is that the rate of government capital expenditure, and even private 
capital expenditure, should be adjusted so as to flatten out the trade cycle 
curves. That is a very valuable idea which needs more exploration and 
consideration, to see whether we can arrive at something. We have the 
machinery to do it, because we have control over the capital market. 

Now when it comes to the external question, I get on to more difficult 
ground. While we as a country can work out our own salvation, while we 
as electors can elect the parliament we want and have the government we 
want and make that government do what we want, we cannot even seek 
to exercise the same control over other countries, whether inside or outside 
the Empire. We at once come into the realm of co-operation and give and 
take, and in view of the political uncertainties of the moment I can do 
little more than pose problems and ask questions: 

(1) Our future balance of payments and future export trade. 

(2) The future of Lend-Lease, which I believe will be very closely 

bound up with the relief of the countries to be liberated from the 
enemy. 
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(3) Foreign exchange questions, the appropriate rates of exchange, 

and the system, if any, of exchange control. 

(4) The general question of international co-operation, competition, 

tariffs and so on. 

I need not elaborate the fact that as the result of the war we have lost 
much of our invisible income from overseas, in the form of the return on 
our investments and soon. Nor need I emphasize the popular view (there 
is a good deal of truth in it), that if we are to import as many goods as we 
did before the war, we must export a good deal more than we did before the 
war. 

The danger there is that every country feels that it must regulate its 
imports according to what it is able to export. In this connection I 
remember once hearing of a man who wanted to cut his hedge to a perfect 
level. He went from one end to the other and back again. The hedge got 
lower and lower but never came quite right and, to cut a long story short, 
he ended with the lawn mower. If every country follows that principle, of 
cutting imports to fit exports, the world will end up with the lawn mower 
in so far as international trade is concerned. 

Again it is not enough to say that we must develop our export trade 
and industries. We must also persuade the rest of the world to buy our 
goods. Otherwise we might just as well keep our exports at home and do 
without our imports. So I put as an objective for our export trade, not 
so much price-cutting, which penalizes everybody at home, whether 
employer or worker, but a different, more constructive and more fruitful 
kind of competition. Let us see that we make the best possible goods of 
the best possible quality, that we improve our methods of salesmanship to 
find out exactly what people want and that they get it. Let us see that 
our salesmen are not simply content if they can sell our goods, but that 
they really try to give customers overseas the best kind of service and do 
everything possible to help them. These are methods of competition 
which I would advocate in the future, instead of the crippling competition 
of quoting a lower price than somebody else. If you improve your quality 
and your salesmanship, you will find that more people than you first think 
will be willing to pay the price you want, even if they have to pay a little 
more than if they bought in some other market. 

If that is true, if we need not worry overmuch *Uvut price, then in turn 
we need not worry overmuch about the schemes we have for the future 
involving expense and taxation, which many of us fear may add to the 
production costs of our export industries. 

I think we might possibly get over this production costs “‘bogey’gin 
some of the following ways. First, our exporters, like the exporters; of 
every country, will get a flying start after the war, for the simple reason 
that the whole world is short of goods. It is up to us to make the most of it. 
Secondly, if, as I profoundly hope, we achieve freedom from want in this 
country, then we might be able to get rid of some of the rules and regu- 
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lations and practices in various industries, which are in intent a kind of 
insurance against unemployment, but which in effect may make certain 
industries and factories work less efficiently and therefore more expensively. 
Thirdly, we want in our manufacture, in our merchanting, in our economic 
life as a whole, to work for greater efficiency, remembering that the more 
we can turn out per given man or woman hour, the more each and all of us 
will have for ourselves, not only in terms of money but in terms of goods. 
Fourthly, if we achieve social security here we shall be giving a lead to the 
rest of the world, which we may hope they will follow. 

My second heading is Lend-Lease and European relief. That is an 
essential but temporary phase. We, tike the other United Nations, will 
do the utmost we can, even if, as I said before, we have to go a bit short at 
home. It is in fact another argument in favour of the adaptation of war- 
time controls, for example, rationing. Nobody wants that phase to be 
indefinite, least of all the nations we are out to help, because the sooner 
they can get on to their own legs, run their own affairs, play their own part 
in the world, the better they will rightly be pleased. 

My third heading concerns exchange rates. Well, the future exchange 
rates of the world are today anybody’s guess. The present Anglo-American 
exchange rate of $4.03 to the pound may very well prove the best and most 
practicable after the war. I know we in Great Britain have had a sub- 
stantial rise in prices and in the cost of everything but we have been at war 
longer than the Americans. By the time the war is over, we may very 
well find a rise in the American cost and price of everything in very much 
the same degree as our own. 

But when we come to Europe, to France, Belgium, Norway, Holland, 
all those countries now under the enemy, it is very difficult to make any 
suggestion today. There will be a terrible economic and financial mess to 
be cleared up when we have turned out the Germans. Primarily that will 
be the duty of the governments of the countries concerned, but it will be 
for us to help, physically, economically and financially. Only when the 
relief phase is nearing its end and we can see what are the costs and price 
levels of their own currency position, what is their agricultural and indus- 
trial position, can we think about exchange rates and exchange policy with 
those countries. 

As regards exchange control, we have a very rigid control today. Almost 
every day I come across people who in complete innocence are suggesting 
some course of action which I have to tell them will land them in prison. 
There are a lot of undesirable things which exchange control necessitates, 
such as censorship of overseas mails, black markets and an absolute ban on 
foreign travel. Indeed I regard foreign travel as one of the most vital 
necessities if we are to achieve any sort of world co-operation. Exchange 
control also means trade control. It will, in fact, mean all sorts of trouble. 
Still, I cannot envisage a complete abandonment of control, for this reason: 
granted that we must build up our export trade in order to raise the foreign 
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currency needed to pay for our essential imports of food and raw materials, 
I cannot envisage a system which will allow some of that foreign currency 
to be frittered away by people who have the desire to make a profit, or by 
people who want to move short-term money about the world in search of 
better interest rates and what they believe, rightly or wrongly, to be greater 
safety. I do not see any way out of this dilemma except by keeping some 
form of control over that kind of movement of money. But I equally 
think that we have to find some system of control which is elastic, which 
does not impede international trade, and which is not a nuisance to us all. 

My fourth heading on the international side is rather loosely entitled, 
co-operation, competition, tariffs and so on. I have already suggested 
that trade competition should take the form of competition for better 
quality, better service, rather than mere price-cutting. I suggest as a 


further objective that we should all work to develop and maintain pur- 


chasing power, not only in Great Britain but in every country where we 
want to sell our goods. I cannot say how it is to be done but, if I were to 
give it a general title, I would say that it means bringing the consumptive 
capacity of every country throughout the world up to the present-day 
productive capacity of the world. We have largely solved the problem of 
production. We must now solve the problem of consumption. 

We also need throughout the world more knowledge of what each 
country needs, what it cannot easily produce itself, what it can produce 
over and above its own internal needs, and what it wants to produce. If 
we have this kind of rough and ready census of what each country wants 
to get and what each country wants to give, then we would have some sort 
of basis upon which to work, and might suddenly get rid of unnecessary, 
harmful and depressing competition. 

On the question of tariffs and trade restrictions I believe that two of the 
acid tests of international commercial co-operation in the future may well 
be the American tariff and the Ottawa Agreements. 

I should like to end with this remark. If a nation wants to acquire 
goods from another nation, it can do so in only four ways. It can buy them, 
borrow them, beg them, or it can steal them; whatever financial machinery 
is devised to wrap up or camouflage them, there remain only these four ways. 
Theft, of course, we can leave to the Axis. We have seen plenty of it and 
plenty of financial camouflage around it during the last few years. I 
would rather not use the word “‘beg”’ but look at it from the other side and 
use the word “‘gift.’”” Under that method, as I have already said, we are 
ready to provide relief to the liberated countries up to the limit of our 
powers. ‘‘Borrow’’: whatever new international financial system is de- 
vised, it will, I hope, be elastic enough to cover temporary inequalities 
between imports and exports, so that we do not have to strike a rigid 
balance all day and every day. I also hope that it will be elastic enough to 
permit of and indeed encourage productive investment by one country in 
another. Lastly, I suggest that every nation should buy as much as it can 
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and not as little as it can, because if every nation buys as much as it can, 
every nation will find it easier to sell as much as it can. Every purchase 
means a sale. Just as at home I want to see a growing national income, so 
too I want to see a growing world interchange of goods. If we aim as high 
as we can in that field, I for one, am able to view the post-war scene with a 
fair degree of confidence. 


Summary of Discussion 


Miss NEstTI SANDERS said that the view was widely held in Great 
Britain that if a form of currency could be issued by the government it 
would very much help consumption and relieve taxation. The banks who 
today made profits by issuing currency would be paid for their services. 
She was not advocating this plan but would like to hear the lecturer’s 
opinion on it. 

There was a great deal of fear throughout the country that so much 
planning of every description was being done that it would greatly endanger 
the freedom which had been built up in Great Britain for the last thousand 
years. 

She would like to offer a suggestion which had been made by many 
people who had a great deal to do with the working classes in general: it 
was that income tax should be paid by everybody, however small the 
amount, even by those on the dole, so that everyone should realize where 
the ‘“‘government”’ got its ‘‘money.” 

Finally, death duties on agricultural land should be abolished. 


Mr. CrumpP said that he shared the view that too much planning would 
mean a sacrifice of freedom. It was necessary to balance one against the 
other. It was more a political than an economic question. How much 
value was to be attached to personal liberty, even liberty to make a mess of 
one’s affairs and those of one’s neighbour, as distinct from rigid planning. 
There was a certain amount of controversy concerning these two ideas. 
As individuals and as a nation it was necessary for the British to make up 
their minds. 

As to whether everybody should pay income tax, the practical answer 
was that when the income fell below a certain low level it cost more to 
collect the tax than not to do so. If the reason for this type of taxation 
were a moral one, as had been suggested, then, as he had said, a man’s 
liability to taxation should be governed by his net income after meeting 
hiscommitments. It followed necessarily that a man’s liability to taxation 
only began after he had been given freedom from want. It was a waste of 
time, to put it no higher, to give a man money from the State to maintain 
himself on a decent standard of life, on the one hand, and then to take 
some of it back with the other. 

In regard to the abolition of death duties on agricultural land, it was 
very difficult to exempt one particular form of property from taxation. 
The solution might be to give the taxpayer, the executor of the deceased, 
the right to pay the death duties, not so much in money but in land itself, 
at an agreed valuation. 

In regard to the question of currency and the banks, he could give an 
answer only in the most general terms. He always considered money as a 
lubricant. It kept everything moving, goods out of the land, from over- 
seas, out of the factories, into cupboards and larders. Rather a bad 
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analogy could be made by considering a motor car. It was necessary to 
have oil, but to have too much sooted up the engine. In some places that 
oil was very useful, in other parts of the mechanism it was quite destructive. 
So, too, with money. It was necessary to have the right amount in the 
right places, and these who advocated unlimited government currency to 
do everything, were concentrating their attention upon producing an un- 
limited amount of oil without realizing that it was possible to have too 
much as well as too little, and that also it was no use in the wrong places. 


Str Cecit Kiscu said that the address had been most valuable in that 
it had recalled the fact that finance and money were important even in 
these days when the extent to which money was disbursed had made many 
people think that the present unlimited money paradise could go on forever. 
The lecturer had succeeded in dispelling this misconception. 

He agreed that it was vital to control expansion during the war and 
stop inflation after the war. How could this be done, apart from the 
application of the existing controls for that purpose? 

He agreed that cheap money had been an essential virtue for the 
purposes of wartime finance, and that it was necessary to maintain this 
state of affairs until changes in production made a modification justifiable. 
It would be necessary to consider how far, when the war crisis was over, 
money rates of 24% per cent on government loans, in addition to high 
income tax rates, could serve as an inducement to thrift. 

In regard to the movement of capital he considered it necessary to get 
back to the maximum degree of freedom of movement possible within as 
short a time as possible. It was necessary not to be led astray by the wild 
movements which had taken place prior to the war through fear of war. 
The most vital post-war necessity was the abolition of the fear of war. 
When once this was achieved it might be possible for the money centres to 
regulate facilities for transfer themselves without undue State control. 
He considered that controls could not be removed for a fairly long period 
after the war, but once the present serpentine coil had been unwound, with 
a properly co-ordinated interest rate between the leading money centres, 
a great deal of freedom could be made available. It would be a pity to 
have a complicated system of controls involving meticulous supervision. 
In this as in al] other matters international co-operation was the soundest 
method of regulation. The revictualling of Europe, in its widest sense, 
would call for a great degree of co-operation and there would be no clear 
division between that period and the time when countries would once more 
stand on their own feet. If a proper system of mutual assistance along 
the lines now under discussion between this country and the United States 
could be devised in advance, its virtues might extend for a long time to 
come and in fact become a permanent feature of the world economic and 
financial system. 

He considered it necessary to regard the period from 1919 to 1939 as 
one of the nightmares of civilization in the field of international finance. 
More profit could perhaps be gained by studying the period before the 
War of 1914 when the great lending countries had used their resources for 
the development of less developed countries. There were today plenty of 
places where this could be done, for example, China, and Russia, not so 
much in terms of money as in terms of goods. Loans should be on terms 
within the capacity of the country to pay out of growing income. Creditor 
countries could not afford to sit on their resources. This was the lesson of 
the inter-war period. It was one of the causes of war, the locking-up in 
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some countries of vast resources when other countries were clamouring for 
them. Here lay the solution of the problem of making consumption match 
production which the lecturer had stated was essential. 


Mr. Crump said that he was in almost complete agreement with the 
last speaker who filled in some of the omissions in his own address. The 
only point at issue was that it was necessary to find some way of keeping 
money cheap and yet at the same time not to discourage thrift. 


Mr. HAROLD Goap asked the lecturer how it would be possible to 
enable poorer countries to buy British or other foreign goods. The problem, 
for instance, in the Mediterranean area, was that those countries had a 
much lower standard of wages because nature had given them so much 
already. The result was that if a Greek or a Sicilian wished to buy a 
British mackintosh he had to pay ten times as much as a British worker 
for the same article, first, because he could not get the foreign currency, 
and, secondly, because on a lower wage he had to save for so much longer 
to earn the price of the article. In his own country his wage might be the 
equivalent of the British wage under different conditions, but when it 
was necessary for him to buy a British product, such as a mackintosh, it 
was ten times less. 


Mr. Crump said that he had not dealt with the matter of exchange 
rates in detail, but the cardinal factor in this connection was the appropriate 
rate of exchange between Great Britain and a country with a lower standard 
of living. The other consideration was what the man who wished to buy 
the British product could himself produce, which the British would in turn 
wish to buy, and how much of it, in order to make a fair exchange for the 
mackintosh. Along these lines the problem became less difficult to solve. 


CoLoNEL CLIvE GarsI< said that in the last part of his paper, dealing 
with international finance, the lecturer ’.ad put forward two propositions 
which were mutually contradictory. He had said that it was necessary 
to raise world consumptive capacity to world productive capacity. But this 
could only be done through some system of world planning. The lecturer 
had also advocated the expansion of British trade to the maximum by 
means of improved salesmanship, quality and other methods. But this 
would mean concentrating on what appeared to be British needs without 
regard to the general plan. 


Mr. Crump said that not only two, but three or four of his suggestions 
could be regarded as contradictory. It was impossible to avoid this 
because post-war questions were so very tangled. The only thing to be 
done, where there were two or three contradictory and divergent objectives, 
was to find some method of compromise. In regard to foreign trade the 
objective should be to expand overseas markets by raising the standard of 
living in the less developed countries to an extent which would enable them 
to buy all that Great Britain wished to sell as well as all that other countries 
wished to sell to them. 








INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
NORWEGIAN ECONOMIC 
RECONSTRUCTION’ 


KNUT GETZ-WOLD 


It is of primary importance that the far-reaching problems involved 
in the reconstruction of the economic life of the countries devastated by 
war and ruined by German occupation and exploitation should be thor- 
oughiy discussed and clearly understood. Owing to the unparalleled 
political records of Great Britain during the whole of this war since Sep- 
tember 3rd, 1939, her geographical position, the structure of her economic 
life and her close economic and cultural ties with the other European 
nations as well as with the outside world, she will have to play a leading 
role in all international relief and reconstruction activities. Clearly, the 
primary task of rebuilding the occupied countries will have to be under- 
taken by the countries themselves. The greater the amount of constructive 
and well-advised outside help during the initial period, however, the sooner 
will the industries of the liberated countries be in a position to resume their 
normal activities. During this initial period, the basis of the economic life 
of the newly-freed countries should be laid in such a way as to facilitate 
their speedy integration in an expanding world economy. Under no 
conceivable circumstances are vested interests less powerful than among a 
heap of ruins. It is of primary importance to the successful establishment 
of peaceful international relationships that they should not be allowed to 
develop afresh. 

The economic life of Great Britain and Norway has an outstanding 
feature in common: the prosperity and economic well-being of both coun- 
tries is completely dependent on their international connections. The 
value of Norwegian imports per head of her population is higher than that 
of any other country in the world except New Zealand. In 1938, imports 
amounted to some £60 million and exports to £40 million. By way of 
comparison one may add that the national income in recent years before 
the war has been calculated at something above £200 million. Shipping 
was estimated in 1938 to have given a net contribution towards the balance 
of foreign payments of some £21 million, thus covering more than the whole 
of the import surplus. In fact, the Norwegian balance of payments during 
the six or seven years before the war showed large surpluses, which rendered 
possible the repayment of a third of our net foreign debt during this period. 
Of the total foreign trade, 47 per cent was with Great Britain and non- 
European countries, and the remainder with the European continent. 

1Address given at Chatham House on July 6th, 1943. 
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Great Britain was much the largest supplier and customer of Norway 
before the war: in 1938, 23 per cent of our total import came from Great 
Britain, and 28 per cent of the total export was sold there. The corres- 
ponding figures for Germany were 17 and 16 per cent respectively. Next 
in importance came Sweden and the United States. Imports which have 
ceased since the occupation include a number of vital raw materials for 
industry and agriculture, as well as necessary articles for consumption, e.g., 
feeding stuffs and fertilizers, vegetable oil and fuel oils, textiles, yarns, 
groceries, etc. The most important of the export markets which have 
been lost are those of the wood-pulp, cellulose and paper industries in the 
West. 

I need not emphasize the vital importance of Norwegian shipping for 
the country’s economy and for maintaining the standard of living. Com- 
peting with foreign shipping, which was to a considerable degree govern- 
ment-subsidized, Norwegian shipping, without public support in any form, 
increased from 3.7 million gross registered tons in 1930 to 4.8 million tons 
in June, 1939, or 7 per cent of the world’s total tonnage. The net income 
from foreign shipping, in fact, more than doubled during this period. 
Norway’s proportion of the world’s tanker fleet amounted to one-fifth at 
the outbreak of war. The Norwegian merchant fleet had a larger pro- 
portion of modern vessels than any other fleet in the world. 

Unlike shipping, Norwegian fishing was not able to adapt itself to the 
difficult economic conditions during the years between the two great wars. 
The quantities of fish caught in Norway are greater than in any other 
country in Europe; according to official statistics, 1.2 million tons were 
caught in 1938, as compared with Great Britain’s 1.1 million tons. More 
than 80 per cent of this output was exported, and Norwegian fishing was 
hard hit by the trade policy of the 1930’s, especially by the quantitative 
restrictions in a number of our most important export markets. Whaling, 
on the other hand, did not meet with such great difficulties in finding a 
willing market. 

Norwegian economy, as a whole, expanded during the 1930’s in an 
unprecedented manner. In 1939, the index of industrial production was 
137, as compared with 100 in 1930, the previous year of maximum pro- 
duction. During the corresponding period the rise in the volume of indus- 
trial production in the United Kingdom was 13 per cent and in Germany 
33 per cent, while in the United States production declined. To what 
extent this expansion was based on foreign trade can be seen from the 
fact that in Norway the volume of imports as well as of exports rose from 
1930 to 1939 by some 36 per cent, the increase of imports being especially 
large in the case of goods for production purposes. Among the various 
branches of the manufacturing industries, the ore and metal extraction 
industries, which are typical export industries, rose by some 63 per cent, 
while iron and metal industries, mainly producing capital goods rose by 
52 per cent. Further, the annual statistics of industrial production do 
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not include the building industries, which played a most important role 
in the expansion of the late 1930’s, as is evidenced by the fact that the 
total number of hours devoted to private building industries rose by 82 
per cent, the corresponding figure in the case of Government building 
activities being 78 per cent. The rise in the volume of agricultural pro- 
duction, on the other hand, was naturally much smaller, viz., 14 per cent. 
But even in this case, a new branch, silver-fox breeding, was taken up and 
rapidly developed to considerable economic importance. 

To sum up this outline of Norwegian pre-war economy, I would stress 
two distinct characteristics: the importance of Norway’s international 
connections and the underlying trend of surging progress and expansion. 
Naturally, the problems of a restrictive ‘‘monopoly capitalism,” so much 
discussed in Great Britain, were not unknown in Norway. But these 
tendencies were outbalanced by expansion in other fields. If I may refer 
to a current line of economic thought in Great Britain, I think it may be 
said that Norway, in common with the other Northern countries, suc- 
ceeded in developing a successful mixture of private and public enterprise 
—the emphasis being laid on enterprise, not on whether it was undertaken 
by private or Government firms. On this economic basis, the social 
services were being rapidly developed. In so far as the solving of these 
problems constitutes major tasks for the United Nations when this war 
is over, the achievements of the Northern democracies may perhaps be 
considered of some value. 


During more than three years of German occupation, the heavy drain 
on the economic resources of Norway has caused a progressive deterioration 
in the country’s productive power as well as in the health and working 
capacity of the population. The existing stocks of raw materials and 
consumable goods have been depleted, while the maintenance and replace- 
ment of the country’s fixed capital has been neglected. Damage caused 
through enemy action to property in Norway during the campaign in 1940 
amounted to some £25 million, some 15,000 buildings being damaged. 
The problem caused by the war damage is, moreover, aggravated by its 
concentration in certain parts of the country. 

The volume of industrial production has decreased by about one-fourth. 
Owing to the shortage of raw materials, the decrease is especially heavy 
in the case of consumption industries, such as textile and food-production. 
The decrease in the case of the wood-pulp and paper industries, whose 
main export markets are Great Britain and overseas countries, is even more 
pronounced. Production in the iron and metal industries, on the other 
hand, has increased considerably, owing to its importance to Germany’s 


war economy. 
The workers freed by the restriction of industries working for civilian 

purposes, trade, transport and other services, have been transferred to 

German building undertakings, fortification works, etc. The total number 
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of workers directly engaged in German construction activities is estimated 
at about 150,000. This figure accounts for the fact that no large-scale 
transfer of Norwegian workers to Germany has so far taken place. On 
the contrary, a considerable number of foreign workers have been sent to 
Norway. 

The extensive activities of the Germans in Norway have led to a large- 
scale swelling of the volume of currency and credit. The occupation 
authorities draw a monthly amount of some £12 million—roughly equal 
to half the national income of Norway—from a special account of the 
Wehrmacht with the Bank of Norway in Oslo. The volume of notes in 
circulation has trebled during the occupation, while there is a big increase 
in deposits in the banks. By an extensive rationing system and invest- 
ment control, as well as by a strictly enforced control of prices and incomes, 
the authorities have, however, succeeded in keeping the upward price 
movement in check. Thus the cost of living index rose from 114 in April, 
1940 to 150 in April, 1943. The general level of wages has been stabilized 
below the pre-invasion level. The general shortage of goods, the increase 
in prices and low wages have, of course, led to a sharp reduction in the 
standard of living. The food situation is particularly serious in the cities. 
According to expert estimates, a maximum daily supply of 1,600 calories 
was obtainable by adult consumers in Oslo in April, 1943, as compared 
with a minimum need for light and medium workers of 2,500 to 3,000 
calories a day. The supply of fats is especially insufficient. 

These are the problems which we shall have to face after the war. 
Clearly, the first and most obvious economic task will be to provide and 
distribute medical supplies, food-stuffs and clothes as soon as possible. 
At an early stage of the war, limited supplies of certain goods were bought 
by the Norwegian Government. The Norwegian authorities have worked 
in close collaboration with the Inter-Allied Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, and its sub-committees, since their estab- 
lishment. Detailed estimates of the needs of the population during suc- 
cessive stages after the war have been prepared and order of priorities 
indicated; the question of financing the supplies has, so far, not been dealt 
with. 

Norway will have an opportunity of making a considerable contribution 
to the relief work not only of her own country but of other countries as 
well in the transport of supplies from overseas countries to Europe. 

The relief supplies should not be exclusively restricted to finished goods. 
Certain raw materials and implements for home production of food-stuffs 
must be imported as soon as possible. Thus, if Norway gets oil and equip- 
ment for her fishing fleet, her fisheries might play an important role in 
relief work in Norway, and in other countries too. 

The organization of the relief work in Norway will encounter less 
difficulties than in most of the countries on the European continent. The 
administrative system for the distribution of supplies throughout the 
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country is operating under heavy strain during the occupation, but it is 
still in working order. The rationing system can be adapted to the con- 
ditions prevalent during and after the liberation. Moreover, a great 
number of well-trained doctors, nurses and other experts eagerly await the 
opportunity of taking part in the relief work. 

I should like to add that certain possibilities exist of easing the supply 
position in Norway during the interval between the liberation of the various 
parts of the country and the arrival of supplies from overseas countries. 
Proposals have been put forward in Sweden and have met with considerable 
public approval for sending to Norway, during the initial period, parts of 
the large reserve stocks of the Swedish army and military authorities. 
Owing to the enormous tasks awaiting Allied relief work all over Europe, 
such a course would be a considerable advantage to Norway herself as well 
as to the Inter-Allied relief work. 

However, the relief period in the limited sense of the word cannot go 
on indefinitely, and it is highly desirable that it should be as short as 
possible. To render possible the resumption of ordinary production and 
employment in Norway’s industries and trades, new machinery, tools and 
implements, raw materials and auxiliary stuffs, etc., will have to be pro- 
vided to a large extent from abroad. Owing to the general shortage of 
goods to be expected for a considerable time after the war, the factor 
limiting employment and output in the various branches of economic life 
will be the possibilities of obtaining raw materials and productive apparatus. 
However, the great difficulty in any reasonable treatment of the post-war 
problems of the occupied countries is that we do not know to what extent 
the equipment of fixed capital, still there, will actually be available after 
the war. We all fear very much the possibility of a large-scale destruction 
of buildings and machinery during the course of the German withdrawal 
such as occurred in Belgium and Poland after the last war. Admittedly, 
the prospects might be a little brighter in the case of Norway, because the 
Germans cannot withdraw directly into their own country. But still the 
danger is very great, and if large-scale destruction is actually carried out, 
the post-war economic problems facing Norway will be enormously aggra- 
vated. The need for imports of capital goods will be multiplied during a 
period in which the productive capacity of the world will fall far short of 
the needs. 

However, under somewhat more favourable assumptions in this respect, 
the difficulties should not be unsurmountable. Clearly, the available raw 
materials and capital goods will have to be distributed according to a 
scheme of priorities. Similarly, the rationing of consumption goods must 
be retained for a considerable time. 


The primary aim of the economic policy during the reconstruction 
period will be to avoid any large-scale unemployment problem. As soon as 
sufficient quantities of raw materials become available, most of the workers 
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now engaged on German building activities can be transferred to the 
civilian industries. During the transitional period, however, it will pre- 
sumably be necessary to provide temporary government works, preferably 
in fields which demand a relatively small capital investment, such as the 
construction of roads. As imports are resumed, it will be possible, gradu- 
ally, to adopt a programme which will utilize the available labour for 
reconstruction purposes. A matter of great urgency will be the restoration 
of the inland transport system: we shall have to replace the rolling-stock 
which has been destroyed or taken away, find new ships for the coastal 
traffic and provide lorries and buses for the road traffic. This restoration 
will claim a relatively large import of expensive capital goods. For the 
rebuilding of cities and districts which have suffered through the war the 
situation is different. Most of the important raw materials of the building 
industries are produced in Norway, and a major proportion of the un- 
employed workers could be transferred to these trades. If necessary, it 
might be expedient to continue some of the German industrial constructions 
during the transitional period. 

The supply of coal is of primary importance to the resumption of 
Norwegian industries. Only 10 per cent of the total pre-war consumption 
was produced in the Norwegian mines at Spitzbergen, which, in 1941, were 
completely destroyed by the Allies for military reasons. According to the 
commercial treaty of 1933 between Great Britain and Norway, Norway 
undertook to import 70 per cent of her total consumption of coal from 
Great Britain. It should be remembered, however, that, after the last 
war, the British coal export fell to nearly one-third of pre-war figures. 
With the present development in the production and home consumption 
of coal in Great Britain and taking into consideration her own post-war 
needs, a corresponding position may be feared during the first years after 
the armistice. As the export capacities of Poland and Germany seem 
most uncertain, Norway might encounter considerable difficulties in secur- 
ing the necessary imports of coal. If so, the volume of production and 
employment would remain at a low level and economic reconstruction 
would be seriously delayed. 


Turning from the field of supply, production and employment to that 
of monetary policies, two closely inter-connected groups of problems can be 
envisaged; that of avoiding an excessive rise in prices and costs, and of 
fixing the exchange rate of the Krone in relation to the currencies of the 
United Nations. During the occupation all exchange transactions with 
the Axis-dominated and neutral countries are settled on current clearing 
accounts. There are direct clearing accounts with Sweden and Denmark, 
while clearing accounts with all other countries are settled via the central 
clearing system in Berlin. The variations in the exchange rates during 
the occupation have been negligible. While the retention of a system of 
exchange control will be an obvious necessity during the transitional period, 
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the exchange rates should preferably be fixed in relation to the level of 
costs and prices in Norway as compared with those of Great Britain and 
the United States. 

However, it is very difficult at this time to envisage the future price level 
in Norway. At present, the official prices have settled at a fairly stable 
level, and any major changes will presumably not occur during the occu- 
pation. The transitional period will, however, present exceptional diffi- 
culties owing to the excessive expansion in the volume of currency and 
credit. As soon as normal production and import is resumed, a scramble 
for the available goods accompanied by a sharp increase of prices may be 
feared. To keep this situation in hand, it will be necessary to maintain a 
strict control of prices, costs and incomes, as well as control of consumption 
and investment and dealings in foreign currencies. To what extent these 
measures will prove effective is partly a psychological problem, depending 
on the reactions of the public and their anticipations as to the possibilities 
of further price increases, etc. During this period it might be necessary 
to sterilize a part of the excessive volume of notes in circulation in blocked 
banking accounts, and to introduce temporary restrictions on the disposal 
of banking deposits and a rigid control of the capital market. Care should 
be taken, however, not to use these measures to such an extent that de- 
flationary effects will occur. 

If the internal monetary policies succeed in avoiding inflationary price 
movements, the exchange rate of the Krone in relation to sterling and 
dollars will presumably not deviate very much from the pre-war rates. 

Closely connected with monetary problems are the financial ones. No 
doubt the Norwegian Government will have to take over the account of 
the German Wehrmacht with the Bank of Norway, as any other course 
would involve gross injustice to the holders of banknotes, treasury bills, 
deposits in the banks, etc. The corresponding increase in the Norwegian 
public debt will amount to more than five times the pre-war debt and will 
present a major problem to Norway’s financial policies. Still, the public 
debt would not be larger than the British in relation to Norway’s national 
income. Part of the occupation debt may be counterbalanced by German 
assets left in Norway, e.g., buildings, or by German reparation deliveries 
in kind, as for instance, coal, merchant ships, floating factories and boats 
for whaling. But none of these items will be of greatimportance. Further, 
part of the debt may be repaid by means of a 100 per cent taxation of any 
considerable profits made during the occupation, increase of the death 
duties, etc. However, with a large national income and a low level of 
interest, the interest charges will be no more unbearable in Norway than 
in Great Britain. A capital levy may prove expedient. It should be 
remembered, however, that owing to the very high level of direct taxation, 
the net effect of such a measure will not prove very large. 

The stabilization of internal and external monetary conditions in Nor- 
way after the war will to a large extent depend on the position of the 
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balance of payments, and the available reserves in foreign exchange. A 
large part of the income derived from the Norwegian merchant fleet, 
five-sixths of which is sailing for the Allies, is now being used to meet the 
expenses of the Norwegian Government, at present amounting to some 
£16,000,000 a year. The main items of the Budget are the expenses of 
the Norwegian Army, Navy and Air Force in Allied countries, payment of 
interest and instalments in Allied and neutral countries on the foreign 
loans to the Norwegian State, social welfare work among the Norwegian 
seamen, and maintenance of Norwegian refugees in Sweden. Apart from 
the amounts of exchange which Norway may obtain from the income from 
shipping, the Government in London is in control of the gold and foreign 
assets of the Bank of Norway. If no drastic changes in the present situa- 
tion occur, Norway will, therefore, be in a position to pay a considerable 
part of her import needs during the reconstruction period out of her own 
reserves, though compared with the vast needs of foreign exchange during 
the reconstruction period, the reserves will be insufficient. One should 
also bear in mind the fact that Norwegian export will be able to resume its 
normal course only after a considerable period, owing to the destruction 
during the occupation, the extraordinary home needs and the interrupted 
connections with our most important export markets. Norway will, 
therefore, need foreign loans in dollars, and eventually Swedish Kronor 
and Swiss francs. The available funds in Great Britain will presumably 
suffice to cover even a great surplus import from Great Britain and the 
British Empire. Owing to the deterioration in Great Britain’s foreign 
exchange position during the war, transfer of funds outside the sterling 
area will probably be possible only to a very limited extent. 

Owing to Norway’s extensive international connections, the establish- 
ment of an international organization for stabilizing currency relations 
between the various countries is a matter of vital importance to her. It 
is deplorable that the possibility of the main proposals of the Keynes plan 
being adopted by all the United Nations seems scarcely promising. The 
Keynes plan embodies in a strikingly simple form principles on which there 
is a large measure of agreement among the economists of the world. The 
economic character of the plan is unreservedly multilateral and expansive, 
thereby contributing to a solution of two of the main problems of inter- 
national economic relations between the wars: the discriminatory and 
restrictive character of commercial and exchange policies. Admittedly 
the plan is very ambitious, but a step-by-step approach to these problems 
might not suffice in the conditions of the post-war world. Very few 
countries will feel so secure in the future that they will not risk a temporary 
pressure on their balance of payments owing to unforeseen circumstances. 
The overdraft facilities provided by the multilateral clearing system under 
the Keynes plan would relieve all countries of this anxiety and thus enable 
them to pursue a full employment policy without paying undue attention 
to a temporary deficiency of foreign currency. 
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In this connection, Lord Keynes’ suggestions for the prevention of 
discriminatory trade practices should be mentioned. He proposes that 
certain measures or expedients in commercial policies should be generally 
forbidden, subject to a right to introduce them if the clearing account of 
the country in question satisfied an agreed criterion. Thus, the use of 
discriminatory measures would be reduced to cases in which they prove 
necessary to protect the balance of payments. This is a constructive 
approach to the problem of reducing the trade barriers which would cer- 
tainly prove extremely useful. 

The American plan, on the other hand, is based upon more orthodox 
principles. A serious objection to it is that it is not wholly multilateral 
in character. The plan foresees the necessity of rationing scarce currencies, 
i.e., dollars. Such a policy would necessitate discriminatory trade policies 
in other countries, which would have to divert trade from dollar areas to 
other countries. Thus the scramble for dollars would be perpetuated, 
though, of course, the adoption of the American plan would ease the position 
as compared with the alternative of no plan at all. 

These difficulties would, of course, not arise if the United States reduced 
her tariffs and expanded her internal economy. In that case any plan 
would presumably work. An important advantage of the Keynes plan 
is that it would be instrumental in encouraging such a policy, as otherwise 
the United States credit balances with the Clearing Fund would accumulate 
indefinitely. But a purely technical plan for stabilizing exchange relations 
is not, on its own, enough. These technical aspects should, therefore, be 
judged in relation to the underlying basic economic problems. The Ameri- 
can plan does not always show a clear understanding of these basic eco- 
nomic relationships. Thus, while strongly emphasizing the need for an 
early abolition of all exchange restrictions except over capital transfers, 
tariff policies are not mentioned. But to many of the countries which 
introduced exchange restrictions before the war, these measures were simply 
alternative expedients of commercial policy. You cannot reasonably ask 
them to abolish all exchange restrictions on current account without giving 
them something in exchange, e.g., reduced tariff levels in the United States. 
Currency restrictions are no more inherently wicked than tariffs. 

Further, it should be clearly stated that effective regulation of capital 
transactions is not possible without controlling the individual trade trans- 
actions on current account. Thus such a control is an obvious necessity 
to all liberated countries. Under no circumstances will transfer of capital 
abroad be allowed to interfere with reconstruction work. The foreign 
exchange available should be reserved for the purposes necessary to pursue 
an expansionist economic policy utilizing to the fullest possible extent the 
labour power and other economic resources available. This full employ- 
ment policy is the primary objective and is an imperative factor in the 
post-war economic policy of the occupied countries and, indeed, of all 
nations of the world. If a similar policy is carried out in the United States, 
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it might be possible, after a transitional period of some years, to abolish 
exchange restrictions partly or completely. If not, we should have to 
protect ourselves against the deflationary effects of the American economy. 


In connection with the currency plans, I should like to mention a 
particular problem arising out of the economic position of Norway and 
some other countries. None of the plans give any detailed regulations 
concerning the repayment of foreign debts. Not all countries earning a 
current surplus of foreign exchange are in a net creditor position towards 
the outside world. Before the war Norway had a considerable foreign debt. 
Clearly, it would not be reasonable to ask countries heavily indebted abroad 
to undertake the same obligations as to their internal economic policy, 
their participation in international development loans, etc., as is natural 
in the case of countries in a net creditor position. In any case, it will be 
necessary to regulate the conditions governing the repayment of foreign 
debts in connection with the international monetary organization to be 
set up. 

During the neo-mercantilistic period of the 1930’s Norway tried to 
maintain the multilateral trade policy based on the Most-Favoured- 
Nation Clause. She did not introduce quantitative restrictions except 
when compelled to do so by the policy of other countries, above all by the 
British bilateral trade policy, which started with the Ottawa Agreements 
and was followed by the trade agreements with the Scandinavian countries 
in 1933. The commercial and clearing policies of Germany did not affect 
Norway very much owing to her large import surplus from Germany. 
Initiating in 1930 the Oslo Convention between Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg, joined by Finland in 1932, Norway 
took a lead in working for mutual disarmament in trade policy on a regional 
basis. As far as Norway is concerned, this policy was dictated by primary 
economic interests which will be even stronger after the war. 

That Norway succeeded in limiting the restrictions on her trade and 
her exchange market in the 1930’s as much as she did, was above all due 
to the fact that the proceeds of her export industries, and still more of her 
shipping, were sufficiently large to cover the large import, and even to 
enable her to pay off £25 million of foreign debt during the last seven years 
before the war. 

The losses of the Norwegian merchant navy in this war have, however, 
been on a considerable scale, and Norway has not the same possibilities of 
replacing losses as, for instance, Great Britain. Norway will, therefore, 
be most interested in a speedy rebuilding of her fleet after the war. Her 
own shipbuilding industry is very small, and will, even if greatly increased, 
not be able to meet more than a fraction of the demand. During the six 
last pre-war years, Sweden supplied some 40 per cent of the ships built for 
Norway’s mercantile marine, and Germany about 25 per cent, followed by 
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Denmark, Norway and Great Britain. Satisfactory forms of /.ternational 
collaboration in this sphere may reckon with Norway’s support. 

Equally important for Norway are the terms on which she may compete 
in the freight market after the war. Norway wants the greatest possible 
amount of freedom. Developments may be expected to take one of two 
possible courses. Internationa! co-operation needed for the allocation of 
tonnage and the fixing of the freight rates during the period of supplying 
commodities immediately after the war, will either be superseded by a 
lasting arrangement for international planning to solve the shipping 
problems or there will be a return to free competition in the freight market. 
In the first case Norway will be concerned about a system which secures 
her a position, taking into account the power of expansion which Norwegian 
shipping has shown in international competition. Norwegian shipping 
will have no difficulty in holding its own under the second alternative. 
But Norway would be in a difficult position if the Great Powers pursued a 
policy of preference for their own shipping by means of subsidies or other 
support. It is natural here to think of the United States where the war is 
leading to a vast development in the amount of tonnage and in the American 
shipbuilding industry. In this connection, it should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the relative technical superiority (in man-hours per production 
unit), developed by the United States in most of the important manu- 
facturing industries, does not apply to shipping. Subsidizing the shipping 
industry after the war would, therefore, be extremely expensive to the 
United States. It is of vital importance to Norway that after the war 
she should be allowed to build ships abroad, and work her mercantile 
marine under the same conditions as those of her Allies. 

Before leaving the problems of commercial policy, I must refer to a 
highly controversial question, but one which is of fundamental importance 
to the countries of Western Europe, namely, the future of agricultural 
production. A world economy based on an expanded division of labour 
and a freer international exchange of goods also implies a concentration of 
the world’s production of cereals in those countries which are best fitted 
for such production. If the security problem is solved, regard for food 
supplies in the event of war will no longer be a decisive argument in favour 
of a protectionist agricultural policy. The natural development of Nor- 
wegian agriculture under such circumstances will be an expanded pro- 
duction of animal agricultural products, vegetables and fruit, while no 
extension worth mentioning may be expected in the growing of cereals. 
The products to which it will be natural under these circumstances to give 
most attention are mainly such as must of necessity be produced near their 
markets. Modern nutrition physiology stresses the value of these impor- 
tant ‘‘protective foods’’: milk, butter, cheese, meat, eggs, vegetables, 
fruit, etc. A comparatively large consumption of these goods is generally 
characteristic of a high standard of living. If we really intend to implement 
the principles agreed upon at the Hot Springs Conference, we shall have to 
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reduce the enormous subsidies given to the high-cost production of grain, 
particularly wheat, in most of the countries of Western Europe. 


Finally, there is the question of what role regional organizations may 
be expected to play in the reconstruction work. The idea has been put 
forward in Great Britain that the unification of European economy under 
Axis rule, which is now being utilized for the purposes of the German war 
economy, nevertheless contains some valuable elements which should be 
retained after the war. This view does not seem to be based on a sound 
appreciation of available facts. Surely the common exploitation of a 
number of European countries during the war is completely different 
from a natural integration and extended division of labour for peacetime 
purposes. Next, it should be pointed out that it is a misunderstanding 
to believe that Europe has attained anything like a common economic 
structure during the war. On the one hand you have countries like France 
and Belgium, which have been drained for available labour power and 
even for machinery and equipment, and whose industries have conse- 
quently to a large extent been brought to a standstill; on the other hand, 
countries like Norway, where a great influx of foreign workers has taken 
place. While Denmark is better fed than any other country in Europe, 
even Great Britain, people are starving in Greece and Poland. As for 
monetary conditions, some countries like Roumania and Greece have 
experienced a genuine inflation, while in other countries the authorities 
have succeeded in keeping the rise of prices in check. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to quote a single example of an integration of European economy 
which, judged by peacetime standards, wou!'d be useful. 

Of course, this does not mean that there is no room for regional group- 
ings during the period of relief and reconstruction. The countries of 
Europe suffer from a common lack of goods of nearly all kinds. The 
proposals for a United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
envisage the necessity of setting up a European committee for adminis- 
tration of relief in the European area. During the transitional period this 
would probably prove an expedient procedure. However, from a long- 
term point of view the most important problem facing the liberated coun- 
tries is not their connections with each other, but their economic relations 
with the outside world, notably the British Empire and the United States. 
While this is so in the case of most of the countries of the European conti- 
nent, it applies especially to Norway. Taking an outstanding and much- 
discussed example: the setting up of a unified European transport agency 
for inter-European traffic seems to be desirable from certain points of view. 
But to us the future of the British and American shipping policies is infi- 
nitely more important. 

In the case of Norway a more limited form of co-operation may be 
expected to develop with the other Northern countries during the transi- 
tional period. If Sweden succeeds in maintaining her neutrality during 
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the rest of the war, the producing capacity of her manufacturing industries 
will be very large. Sweden is now a heavily industrialized country, the 
rate of her industrial expansion during the 1930’s being in fact larger than 
that of any other country of the world, except Russia. Owing to extensive 
business connections with Norway and the low risks attached to Norwegian 
investments, Sweden might be able to furnish Norway with certain impor- 
tant capital goods for her reconstruction and provide the necessary loans 
for such purchases. Indeed, a system of Inter-Nordic Lend-Lease has 
been suggested by prominent Swedish economists. Admittedly, such 
arrangements might be of primary importance to the speedy rebuilding of 
Norway’s industries and the expansion of her national income. It should 
be emphasized, however, that the very usefulness of regional groupings 
arises out of the exceptional conditions created during the war. From a 


long-term point of view the prosperity of the world is as indivisible as is 
the peace. 


Summary of Discussion 


_ QuEsTION: Would the lecturer give his opinion in regard to a federa- 
tion of the Scandinavian nations after the war? 


Mr. Getz-Wo p replied that this was primarily a political question, 
but, as he had said, the case for close economic collaboration after the 
war would be strong. On the other hand, most Norwegians would agree 
that political or economic collaboration with the other Scandinavian 
nations was not the main problem. Very few of Norway’s peacetime 
needs could be solved within the framework of Scandinavian co-operation. 
This did not mean that political and military collaboration between them 
was not necessary. Norway, Sweden and Denmark had a common politi- 
cal, social and economic structure which made collaboration between them 
very easy but most Norwegians would agree that the primary problem 
was Norway’s relationship to the United Nations, particularly the Great 
Powers, to the European continent and to Germany. Collaboration 
between the Scandinavian countries did not present a problem of the same 
magnitude. 


QuEsTION: Would the lecturer say something about Norwegian 
emigration from Europe after the war? 


Mr. Getz-Wo Lp replied that there was little need for Norwegian 
emigration. During the latter part of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth, more than a third of the natural increase of 
the Norwegian population had emigrated, primarily to the United States, 
and to some extent to Canada. But after the present war there would be 
no need for such emigration. The Norwegian population increase had 
declined during the past years as had that of all other Western countries, 
and there were still unused possibilities in Norway. In fact, the national 
income and the standard of living had increased during the 1930’s, which 
was a proof that such possibilities really did exist, so there was no need for 
emigration on any large scale. 
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Mr. E. J. ELtiot said that the German method of exploitation in 
Norway had not been quite the same as that employed in other occupied 
countries as they had brought labour to the country rather than taken it 
away. He supposed, however, that the situation in Norway was the same 
as that in France and other parts of occupied Europe in regard to the 
German ownership of industrial capital. The Germans had also, he 
believed, removed a good deal of raw material and finished goods and 
robbed Norway on a fairly large scale. How did the Norwegians propose 
to liquidate those German holdings and in general to unscramble the 
German mess? Also what type of reparations did they contemplate, to 
what extent could these ill-gotten gains be taken from Germany itself, in 
the shape of shipping or other types of goods? 


Mr. GEtTz-Wo Lp replied that the ‘‘unscrambling” of formally held 
German property acquired in Norway presented a difficult and complicated 
technical problem, especially in the case of the transfer to neutral countries. 
For example, where Norwegian holdings of Swedish bearers’ bonds had 
been bought with Norwegian currency in Norway by Germans and sold 
in Sweden, these papers could presumably no longer be procured. But 
in the case of shares and bonds in regard to industrial property and holdings 
of fixed property, it might be easier. Where these had been transferred 
to neutral countries they could be re-transferred either to the Norwegian 
State or to their former owners. 

In regard to reparation, he considered the possibilities of getting eco- 
nomic reparation from Germany to be small, owing to the amount of 
destruction taking place in Germany. The greater Allies, in particular the 
United States and Great Britain, did not seem to wish to impose economic 
restrictions on Germany which would hamper her post-war reconstruction 
and reduce the standard of living of her people. But, taking into account 
the amount of destruction caused by Germany in the occupied territories, 
and the amount of looting, it might be reasonable to get some goods, 
perhaps coal, merchant ships and whaling boats and factories, in which 
the Norwegians were particularly interested. Also, individual goods which 
had been looted and sent to Germany should be brought back to Norway. 


QUEsTION: Had there been any looting of scientific instruments in 
Norway by the Germans as had occurred in Czechoslovakia? 


Mr. GEtz-Wo _pD replied that he had not heard of such looting. 


QUESTION: Had Germany paid for her purchases in Norway in German 
marks? 


Mr. GeEtz-Wo Lp replied that the Germans paid for their purchases in 
Norway exclusively in Norwegian currency, which they drew from a 
special account in the Bank of Norway in Oslo. During the first weeks of 
the occupation they paid in Reichskreditkassenscheine. These were then 
changed for Norwegian currency in the Bank of Norway in Oslo. The 
account of the German Wehrmacht was called a loan to the German State 
and the Norwegian Ministry of Finance in Oslo had been forced to repay 
part of the debt as compensation for the protection given Norway by 
Germany during the occupation. 








MANCHURIA TODAY’ 


THE REV. JOHN STEWART 


Tue Manchuria of today is larger than it was before the Japanese 
occupation because it includes parts of Inner Mongolia, and Jehol from 
North Hopei and Chahar have been added. But the population, which 
the Government claims to be about forty million, is still overwhelmingly 
Chinese. Manchus are rather scarce; they are not very easy to find when 
one wants them. There are something like a million Koreans in the 
country, mostly in the east where they are rice farmers or are engaged in 
business, generally on a small scale, as storekeepers or rice millers. Apart 
from the Army, there are probably about half a million Japanese officials 
and shopkeepers, but there are a surprisingly small number on the land, 
even ten years after the setting up of Manchukuo and its use by Japan 
for her own purposes. Mongolians are, of course, now included but for 
practical purposes they rank very much by themselves. The population 
of Manchuria is still, therefore, mainly Chinese, and also mainly of fairly 
recent origin, that is to say most of them have come into the country 
during the last two or three generations. Incidentally, I think it is still 
correct to use the name Manchuria. Manchukuo, the official name, is 
Chinese, and is the name commonly used there. But the Japanese them- 
selves continue to speak of the South Manchuria Railway; they have kept 
the name for newspaper purposes, and when speaking English they very 
often say ‘‘Manchuria.”’ 

I cannot help being very definitely critical of what the Japanese are 
doing in Manchuria today. I have seen them from the first day they 
came in. But they have some solid achievements to their credit. 

They have cleaned up finance very satisfactorily. Before they came 
in there were some seven or eight, perhaps more, forms of currency and a 
big parasitic industry of exchange shops which flourished on the fluctuating 
exchange rate between the different currencies. Now there is just one 
dollar all over the country and a hundred cents for that dollar. 

Transport has improved immensely. Some two years ago they cele- 
brated the opening of the ten thousandth kilometre of railway but of recent 
years a good many thousand kilometres have been built mainly for military 
and not for commercial purposes. They have improved the railways and 
buses. They have set up air services and have built a great many new 
roads. One very annoying deterioration is in the postal service which is 
horribly inefficient compared with that of the old Chinese Post Office 
which was one of the most efficient on earth. 

The Japanese have developed the resources of Manchuria in a very 
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amazing way. The Chinese were beginning to do it in their own slow and 
perhaps not very efficient way. The Japanese have speeded that up and 
have been pushing it very hard. They have also, of course, carried on the 
industrialization of the country at very great speed, and Manchuria is 
now becoming a country of some industrial importance. Mukden has, 
I believe, about a hundred and fifty medium or large-sized factories. One 
of them uses about twenty thousand hands, mostly mechanics. There 
are other places, also, where the Japanese have made a good job of it and 
in fairness one must give them credit for that. 

To understand what has been happening in Manchuria it is necessary 
to realize that what the Japanese have been doing all along in that country 
has been the private ‘“‘show’’ of the Kwantung Army. The ordinary civil 
Government in Japan has very little say in the matter. The Japanese 
Army as a whole does not seem to have had much to do with it. The 
Kwantung Army is that section of the Japanese Army which has its head- 
quarters and its organization in Manchuria. It has been there for very 
many years; it is a semi-independent organization or was until the end of 
1941. I do not know what has happened since then. The purpose of the 
Kwantung Army from the beginning has quite frankly been the exploi- 
tation of Manchuria in the interests of Japan. There has never been any 
pretence that the country was being developed and its resources exploited 
in the interests of the country itself or of the people who live there. There 
have been Military Advisers in most Government Departments and even 
up to the middle of 1941 what would have seemed to most of us fairly 
small matters were not decided without consulting the Army. 

The system of government has been purely autocratic. Chinese have ¢ 
been the nominal heads of everything, from the Emperor and the Prime 
Minister downwards, but not one Chinese has any real authority. In 
every case the Number Two is Japanese and he is the executive man who 
makes decisions and does things. The higher Chinese officials spend a 
large amount of their time being polite to visitors. People like Provincial 
Governors are retired gentlemen left over from the last régime. They 
entertain and make pleasing figure-heads but they have no say in the 
running of the Government. 

There is the Central Government in the capital, Hsinking. Since the~ 
former three Provinces have been made into nine, there are nine Provincial 
Governments. Then there are City and County Governments and small 
local areas, corresponding roughly to districts or parishes. There are no 
councils, city or county councils, or anything of that kind. Everything is 
under one executive head, a prefect for the County, a mayor fgg the City, 
and soon. Certain matters are the direct concern of the Central Govern- 
ment, others of the Province and others of the County. For instance, in 
regard to education, all colleges of any kind come directly under the Central 
Government, all secondary education under the Provincial Gévernment, 
all elementary education under the County or City Government. A great 
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deal of discretion is left to local officials of these different grades in the 
interpretation of laws and regulations and naturally that makes for much 
confusion. 

The Japanese have introduced one rather interesting thing in the way 
of government, a body known, in English, as the Concordia Association, 
Hsieh Ho Hui in Chinese. This is headed by a Japanese General. The 
membership consists of practically all the officials in Manchuria and as 
many citizens as can be persuaded to join, which means most of the teachers, 
representatives of fairly large businesses, and a good many of the general 
public in one capacity or another. Those who join are entitled to wear 
uniform and a great many do so. As a result Manchuria swarms with 
people in military uniform, just ordinary khaki, with no distinguishing 
marks or buttons. It gives the impression to people who have newly come 
that the place is overrun by soldiers. It is not. It is overrun by people 
who find that this Concordia Association uniform is much cheaper than 
ordinary Chinese clothes and also that it does not in any way distinguish 
them from their fellows. It is easy to get lost in the crowd in that way. 
They have invented quite the ugliest thing in caps that I have ever seen. 
You see groups of people going about wearing these atrocious caps. An 
ingenious fellow has invented for officials a method of getting into full-dress 
uniform which certainly commends itself to an Aberdonian like myself. 
Officials who want to put on full-dress uniform for an important function 
just add a yellow cord round their necks. It is extremely economical and 
also saves a good deal of time. I have recommended the idea once or twice 
to British Consuls in Manchuria but they do not seem to take to it. It 
was rather amusing, I remember, talking to the Provincial Governor in 
Mukden, when he said: ‘‘Will you now excuse me, I am going to a big 
meeting and I want to get into full-dress uniform.” Whereupon he opened 
his drawer, took out a yellow cord with tassels and hung it round his neck, 
and then he was ready. 

The Concordia Association is supposed to be the intermediary between 
the Government and the people. There is no Parliament or anything of 
that sort, and this body is supposed to interpret the wishes of the Govern- 
ment to the people and represent the opinion of the people to the Govern- 
ment. Theoretically it might be a very useful thing but more and more, 
of course, its function has become the first one, that of telling the people 
what the Government wishes them to do. Much attention has been given 
by the Concordia Association to A.R.P. work. This was organized some 
three or four years ago and appears to use large groups of apprentices to 
shopkeepers, members of the Concordia Association. One finds them 
drilling all over the place in a way that is rather reminiscent of the train 
bands of London in Elizabeth’s day. In some places the Concordia 
Association is in charge of rationing, especially of coal distribution. In 
the last two years the Government have officially made positions in the 
Concordia Association and the Government itself interchangeable. A man 
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may one day find himself an official of the Government and the next day 
be transferred to the Concordia Association, and in the same way Concordia 
Association officials may at any time find themselves Government officials. 
It has thus become more and more, and is now exclusively, an organ of the 
Government, but it is rather an interesting effort to get some sort of inter- 
mediary between the formal official Government and the people’ at large. 

As to the type of official in Manchuria, it is very difficult to say much 
that is at once truthful and complimentary. One very seasoned British 
Consul who knew the Japanese well and had spent most of his official life 
amongst them, said that the Kwantung Army were making the serious 
mistake of trying to run Manchuria with the scum of Japan and that, I am 
afraid, is what it came to, especially at first. All the scallywags Japan did 
not want came over to Manchuria hoping for jobs, and most of them got 
them. A great many of them were very rough indeed. In the last few 
years things have improved a good deal. Most of the scallywags have 
gone on to North China or other parts of China where the pickings are 
better than in Manchuria and recently we have been getting a more:cul- 
tured, courteous and reasonable type of Japanese as officials in Manchuria. 
The Chinese officials who work for them are mostly unreliable and do so, 
quite frankly, for the sake of the salary. The Chinese have no respect for 
the unfortunate Emperor and very little for anyone who works for the 
Japanese as an official. So obviously you do not get a good type of Chinese 
in the Government of Manchuria. Very few Japanese speak decent 
Chinese, though Chinese is the language of the country and they are all 
supposed to be able to speak it. A good many understand it when it is 
spoken but they are shy of using it themselves because they speak it badly, 
and so they always work through interpreters and in the case of the police, 
for instance, that causes tremendous unfairness in the treatment of the 
Chinese. They are being handled by ordinary policemen in the street who 
do not speak their language and therefore use the language of blows more 
than they would, I think, if they could understand what the unfortunate 
Chinese are trying to tell them. For reasons of their own the Japanese are 
using a large number of Koreans. The Koreans are excellent linguists as 
a rule, and are very much the best of the three races. A great many are 
used as interpreters and there are also an increasing number of Koreans in 
executive positions in the Government. ‘That annoys the Chinese intensely 
because they have always had a great contempt for the Koreans and when 
they find themselves in the hands of Korean police officials or Korean 
education officials it does not pleaseghem at all. 

In all these circumstances, it is not surprising that the Central Govern- 
ment of Manchuria is amazingly inefficient. One never could have believed 
that there could be a government quite so inefficient as that Central 
Government is. The amount of muddle that goes on, the difficulty of 
getting anything achieved, is most obvious. One reason, I think, is the 
constant changes which take place. Apart from the elderly, retired gentle- 
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men whom I have mentioned, it is very unusual to find any active official 
in a position for more than two years. Then he is moved on to a totally 
different kind of job, which means that he never has time really to master 
his job. It is very irritating to have to deal with such people. After 
making contact with an official one goes one day to do business with him, 
only to find that he has been sent to another part of the country and is 
doing something quite different. It means that files, which I suppose 
always tend to be missing in Government Departments, are encouraged to 
go missing when the officials in charge are changed every eighteen months or 
two years. No man ever seems to know where his predecessor put the 
files; and not only are files mislaid, but a tremendous number of documents 
just disappear altogether. 

Another curious aspect of the situation is that government is largely 
government by telephone. Both Chinese and Japanese officials have a 
great dislike of committing themselves to anything on paper. All sorts of 
instructions which should be down in black and white are sent over the 
telephone with the result that it is very easy to evade responsibility. Some- 
one gives an order and if it turns out to be the wrong thing, the man issuing 
the instructions can always say: “Well, the telephone cannot have been 
very clear; that is not what I said at all.’’ Personally, I have been engaged 
in some quite big dealings with them, carried out entirely by conversation 
or over the telephone and it was not until everything was fixed and final 
that there was any exchange of written documents at all. In the end they 
do get things done somehow, but it takes a great deal of time and there is 
a great deal of muddle in the meantime. 

For the last five years or so the Kwantung Army has been trying, quite 
deliberately, an experiment in National Socialism in Manchuria. They 
did not announce that publicly, but from conversations that went on around 
one, from the newspapers, and from conversations with officials they ad- 
mitted that they were doing just that. They wanted to try it as an experi- 
ment, I suppose on the old principle of trying it first on the dog. On the 
economic side we saw it first in the setting up of special corporations to 
deal with every large section of industrial life. All the coal-mining was in the 
hands of one corporation; all the production of iron in the hands of another; 
the generation of electricity (they have done some important things there) ; 
the making of electrical fittings; the making of motor-cars were each in 
the hands of a corporation. Control ultimately lay with the Government 
which generally owned just over 50 per cent of the stock. But within a 
year or two it found those big corpoggtions unmanageable and they have 
been reorganized about once a year since and split up into smaller and more 
manageable groups. It was an attempt at a planned economy and I think 
things will probably be more efficient now that those unwieldy big corpora- 
tions have been split up into rather smaller ones. 

In the same way there has been an effort to plan crops, and the Chinese 
farmer, who is very strongly an individualist and likes to grow the crops 
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that pay best, has been told each year what he is to sow, how much millet, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco and so on. What has lain behind this has been a 
desire to get more of the things that the Japanese themselves need, especially 
cotton. 

There has been conscription of labour for some time, some of it done 
in a more or less rational and decent way. It has been impossible for a 
workman to leave one employer and go to another without a permit from 
the employer he is leaving and so on; but a great deal of the conscription 
of labour has been carried out simply by collecting coolies off the streets or, 
an easier way, by collecting them from a queue waiting at a railway station. 
There are quite often several hundred people in the queue waiting to buy 
tickets, and the police just gather all the able-bodied men out of the queue, 
bundle them into a train and away they go; that does not make for good 
feeling. 

On the educational side the Japanese have been quite frank about 
their aim. The one purpose of education they say is to turn out good 
citizens of Manchukuo; that simply means pro-Japanese citizens who do 
what the Japanese want them to do and support the Japanese all the way. 
Cultural education is very much frowned upon. They say frankly that 
the British have shown in India what a mistake it is to give a cultural 
education to subject peoples. They do not intend to make the same 
mistake. Almost no secondary schools, giving what we look upon here 
as ordinary secondary school education, are left. They are practically all + 
vocational schools, giving three courses for boys, technical, commercial 
and agricultural; and two for girls, agricultural and commercial, with 
domestic subjects for both. The courses are limited to a maximum of six 
years for elementary education, four years for secondary education and 
four years for college. It is, of course, impossible to give a modern medical 
education in four years; but no matter what the subject is, the maximum 
is four years of secondary school and four years of college. This does not 
apply to the Japanese of course. The Japanese Medical College in Mukden 
still gives a seven years’ course, but the Chinese students at the same 
college get a four years’ course. All text-books are published by the 
Government. No other text-books may be used. No teacher may give 
cyclostyled material to his students unless it has first been approved by 
the local Government Office. 

There are constant celebrations of endless anniversaries, with parades 
in the streets. Where they have been dug out from many of us wonder, 
but almost every week there are one or two anniversaries to be observed. 
All youth work must be in the hands of the Government directly or of the 
Concordia Association, which means that the former Boy Scout and Girl 
Guide Movements are now put under the Concordia Association. Except 
for the ordinary Sunday School, the Churches are not allowed to do any 
work amongst youth. Boys’ Club or Girls’ Club work is absolutely for- 
bidden. A fairly good side of this system is the amount of drill that is 
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given and the attention to health. That is done very much better than 
it was in the old Chinese days, but the tone of the schools is deplorable. 
The text-books are educationally so wretchedly bad that in the Missions 
quite a number of the teachers were coming to the conclusion that from 
an educational point of view it was not worth carrying on with the work 
any longer; and in the Government schools the teachers are losing heart 
and just letting things slide. Slackness is appalling and the amount of 
moral mischief which goes on in these schools is very serious. I think 
one is justified in saying that the only reasonably good education in Man- 
churia in the last few years has been in the Christian schools. 

The depression among the educated Chinese concerning the hopelessness 
of getting any reasonably good education for their children is very wide- 
spread. The intense enthusiasin of the Chinese for education is well 
known, and I think that the mess the Japanese have made of education in 
Manchuria has affected the Chinese more than anything else. 

One thing which is disappointing for some of us is that this educational 
system has been successful as propaganda. The children who have been 
in the schools since 1931 have on the whole accepted the stuff they have 
been given. I do not blame them; I do not see how they could have done 
anything else. Where the home influence has been strong enough the 
other way, it may not have succeeded but, on the whole, I think it has 
succeeded as propaganda. 

Propaganda for the general public goes on all the time. It does not 
sound extraordinary here at home in wartime but in peacetime, as it was 
in Manchuria, it certainly was excessive. Every Chinese family is forced 
to buy a wireless set and there is a constant stream of stuff over the wire- 
less, all, of course, carefully under Government control. News can come 
into the country through one news agency and one only. 

Then, as a spiritual basis to the whole system, the Japanese are trying 
to introduce what they call State Shinto into Manchuria. The basis of 
that is the belief that the Imperial House of Japan is descended from the 
Sun-Goddess, and that for this reason the Japanese Emperors are divine 
and are worshipped as divine. In the summer of 1940 a shrine to the Sun- 
Goddess was built in Hsinking. There was, I believe, a violent discussion 
among Japanese theologians as to whether the spirit of the Sun-Goddess 
could cross the sea and come into Manchuria but apparently they decided 
in favour of her risking the transfer and she was duly enshrined in this 
place in the capital. The Emperor of Manchuria, Pu Yi, put out a rescript 
which has to be read in all the schools, saying that he had taken the Sun- 
Goddess as his own Goddess, as the patroness of Manchuria, and he hoped 
that all the people of Manchuria would follow his example. There are 
ceremonies at several Shinto shrines in other parts of Manchuria. Repre- 
sentatives of schools and other public bodies are made to go to these 
ceremonies. 

The effect of all this propaganda on the adult Chinese is very doubtful 
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indeed. The Chinese have a subtle sense of humour and are very much 
amused at many of the Japanese efforts at propaganda, of which they are 
very scornful. Again and again we have had pupils marching along the 
streets of Mukden shouting, at the pitch of their voices, the correct tune 
to some official song praising Manchuria and Japan, the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere and the New Order in East Asia, with Japanese teachers walking 
behind very proud at the volume of sound, but completely ignorant of the 
fact that the boys were shouting extremely ribald parodies. They often 
do this and the parodies are always ribald. Those who know the Chinese 
will understand the enjoyment they get out of this kind of effort. It is a 
thing you can hear almost any day in the streets of Mukden. The whole 
absurdity lies in the fact that the schools are run by people, the Principals 
or Vice-Principals, who do not know the language of their pupils and 
therefore do not know what their pupils are doing even in their public 
efforts at song. 

During the last two years or so the Japanese have begun to conscript 
an army in Manchuria, and they are doing rather an interesting and 
curious thing. They are conscripting only those who have had a fairly 
good education and have a good character. That is a revolutionary thing 
for the Chinese, who used to say that you did not use good iron to make 
nails and you did not use good men to make soldiers. The old type of 
Chinese soldier was not very well educated and not always a man of very 
good character. But the Japanese take only well-educated boys into this 
secondary army in Manchuria. Those who know the Chinese well think 
that from the Japanese point of view it is a fatal mistake, because it is the 
educated Chinese who are the most anti-Japanese. The coolie class would 
cheerfully obey and make quite good soldiers for the Japanese as long as 
it was not a matter of fighting their own people, but these students forced 
into the army will not be loyal to Japan. That is very certain, but the 
Japanese do not seem to have realized it. 

That is the general state of things as they have developed in Manchuria. 
I should just like to say a word or two about conditions during the last 
three or four years. There has been rationing for a good few years now in 
Manchuria. The people of Manchuria have never lived on rice. It has 
been too expensive for the average working people. The well-to-do Chinese 
used to eat rice, but now in Manchuria only the Japanese eat rice. There 
is none for the Chinese. Any surplus rice is sent to Korea. Korean rice 
goes to Japan. The Chinese live on what we call big millet; sorghum is 
the correct name. The best sorghum has been used during the last few 
years for feeding Japanese army horses and the people of Korea, in place 
of the Korean rice. I know that in the autumn of 1941 the Chinese were 
very worried because instead of getting their usual allowance of sorghum, 
they received a fifth of the allowance, plus two-fifths in maize meal, which 
is very filling for the price but not very nourishing, and two-fifths in small 
millet, which in Great Britain is sold for canary seed. Working men did 
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not find that nearly enough to live on. Cooking fats are issued only three 
times a year at the time of the three big feasts, and not very much then. 
The farmers were paid inadequately for what they produced and very often 
paid in kind and not in money. Before we left, or rather before we were 
shut up in December 1941, doctors in Manchuria were very much afraid 
of the effects of under-nourishment in a country which has not known 
famine in any form at all for more than fifty years. It is not because the 
food is not there, but because it has, directly or indirectly, been diverted to 
Japanese uses. The people of the country are palmed off with what is left. 

In regard to cotton cloth, one foot per person is allowed about four 
times a year. It is fairly useful for patching perhaps but not much use for 
making garments. The uniforms worn by the members of the Concordia 
Association are made of stuff called ‘staple fibre”; a kind of vegetable 
fibre. It is very good in fine weather but apt to dissolve in heavy rain. 
Rayon could still be obtained, but it was very interesting when we were 
interned in Mukden, in an upper storey of the Hong Kong Bank building, 
to see a number of Chinese young ladies in the street wearing very old- 
fashioned clothes. The reason was that all their modern clothes had been 
used up and they could not replace them, so they were going back to the 
fashions of fifteen years ago. They looked rather self-conscious though 
their clothes were often elaborate and very beautiful. 

Coal was distributed according to the number of rooms in the house, 
as well as the number of stoves, etc. There was not enough coal to go 
round because so much had to be sent to Japan. Motor-cars were very 
largely being run on charcoal or wooden blocks, three-and-a-half to four 
inches long, from which gas was extracted by a special gadget fixed on 
behind. 

But, of course, in a country where the Japanese are trying to run the 
Chinese and the Chinese are far cleverer than the Japanese, there is a 
Black Market for everything, though only for those who can afford it. 
There is a good deal in that Black Market and a great part of it has official 
connivance. Our Consul in Mukden was called to a Consular meeting 
where complaints were made on behalf of the foreigners who were not getting 
enough coal, and the official in charge said: ‘“‘Well, why cannot the foreign- 
ers buy in the Black Market?”’ The reply was that it was far too expensive, 
because coal in the Black Market cost forty dollars while the official price 
was seventeen dollars. The man in charge closed the discussion by saying: 
“T think we can arrange that.” When a new foreign Consul came he 
applied for petrol and was told that there was none available but that 
probably he could get some on the Black Market. So he got some from 
the Black Market and it was delivered to him on an official lorry. 

This means, of course, that for the ordinary folk there are queues all 
day, where they just get a little of this and a little of that—whatever 
happens to be going. But the Japanese do not share in these privations. 
They get all they want both in rice and in coal. 
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How are the Chinese taking all this? They are increasingly unhappy, 
full of resentment and hate. ‘The old Chinese system of government was 
extraordinarily efficient in its own way, and it governed on the whole by 
leaving very well alone. One of the aspirations of a Chinese gentleman 
was to live his whole life without meeting an official as such. Now they 
have found themselves with a government that over-governs, and over- 
governs to an absurd extent, and they hate it. There are endless forms 
and permits for everything conceivable and for a great many things which 
most people would never have conceived as possible. Every firm has to 
keep a staff of clerks to fill up forms. A great deal of evasion goes on, a 
great deal of blackmail and a great deal of spying and the Chinese on the 
whole just have to put up with it; but anti-Japanese posters were pasted 
on the city gates of Mukden in 1942 and some sabotage goes on. Sections 
of the Eighth Route Army have been seen in North Manchuria, but all in 
a very small way. There is no prospect of a revolt in Manchuria. That 
will not happen until the Japanese are on the run. 

The position of the foreigners in Manchuria is that business has become 
increasingly difficult in the last ten years. This is partly due to exchange 
and import control, which is chiefly designed to ensure that everything 
goes into the hands of the Japanese themselves. There were one or two 
British concerns in Harbin which used to export about a million brace of 
pheasants a year; most of the pheasants in the London restaurants came 
from North Manchuria. The Japanese firm of Mitsui wanted that trade 
and so they just took it and when the British firms wanted to export the 
authorities would not give a licence. British, American and German 
firms have all had their trade taken over by the Japanese. The British- 
American Tobacco Company has had to organize itself as a Manchurian 
Juridical Person. In Mukden there were left the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Bank and the British-American Tobacco Company; no other British 
concern of any kind. In Harbin only two or three companies and a few 
independent traders were left; the Chartered Bank and the National City 
Bank had both closed down. The authorities were very anxious to get rid 
of the missionaries. The Japanese Army hates anything international. 
They suppressed the Masons, they suppressed Rotary and they were 
obviously anxious to suppress Christianity, which is essentially inter- 
national. 

I submit that what has happened in Manchuria proves that Japan 
cannot be left in charge of people of another race, in Manchuria or anywhere 
else. If the Japanese had given the Chinese in Manchuria a square deal 
from the beginning, | think the great majority of them would have accepted 
it and would not have worried. The students would have objected and 
some others, but the bulk of the people in Manchuria would have accepted 
a Japanese régime if it had been reasonably fair and had left them to get 
on with the job of making money, running their farms and so on. In 
justice one has to say that the great majority of people in Japan have no 
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idea of what is happening in Manchuria. They just do not know what their 
army has been doing there and so they are not really to blame for the things 
that have happened. But the Chinese are miserable and when we left in 
the latter part of 1942 they were extremely apprehensive about supplies of 
food and fuel for the winter. At the beginning some foreigners were 
prepared to approve of Japan coming in and running Manchuria. Today 
I do not know of one who does. 


Summary of Discussion 


Sir CHARLES SELIGMAN (in the Chair) confirmed the speaker’s descrip- 
tions of the country, which were in every respect the same as those he had 
himself observed in Manchuria. He also con irmed the difficulty of getting 
anything in writing from a Japanese official. The Mission with which he, 
had been connected had had some fairly important dealings with the 
Japanese Government in connection with trade between Great Britain and 
Manchukuo. They had with great difficulty and after a considerable 
lapse of time obtained a written document, but it had subsequently proved 
to be quite worthless. 


QuEsTION: Were the people of Manchuria starving or falling off in 
numbers? 


Mr. STEWART said that the Chinese standard of living in Manchuria 
had gone down considerably. The real danger during the last year or two 
was that of under-nourishment especially among the city people. The 
farmers could always hide a certain amount of their produce and prevent 
it from getting into the hands of officials. Greater efforts were now being 
made to extract it from them but he imagined that they probably still had 
enough to eat. On the other hand the poorer people in the towns were 
very badly off. Money had fallen very greatly in value which made it 
difficult for those with fixed incomes. 

In regard to the population, the Japanese still brought in seven to eight 
hundred thousand fresh coolies every year because there was a labour 
shortage in Manchuria and conditions in North China were so bad, particu- 
larly in Shantung and Hopei, that quite a number of Chinese were willing 
to come in. The population was growing much as usual though there was 
a big leakage out of Manchuria of the better-off people. It was difficult 
to make an exact comparison because the latest figures included the Western 
Provinces which had not previously been considered part of Manchuria. 
On the other hand, the population of some places near the hills where there 
was still a lot of banditry had completely disappeared and parts of the 
country which had previously been cultivated were no longer under culti- 
vation. But on the whole the population was much the same and had 
probably even risen a little. 


QUESTION: What were the people of Manchuria thinking about Russia 
in regard to the present war and their own situation? 


MR. STEWART replied that the people of Manchuria were hoping and 
praying that Russia would come into the war against Japan. They 
assumed that sooner or later Russia would come in and that she was the 
only country which could put Japan out of Manchuria. Therefore at the 
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moment they would welcome Russia. The Japanese themselves were very 
apprehensive and had built defences of extraordinary depth. There were 
defences just outside Harbin, two hundred miles from the nearest border. 
Chinese coolies had been employed for eight years building defences; he 
did not know what they were, but no doubt the Russians did. The Jap- 
anese had kept their best army in Manchuria in order to deal with Russia, 
and had had about half a million troops up there recently. 


QUEsTION: Was the membership of the Concordia Association con- 
fined to Japanese or were there Chinese members as well? 


MR. STEWART replied that to begin with the Japanese had welcomed 
foreigners into the Concordia Association. They had asked some British 
nationals, but the British Consul had said that they could not join political 
associations of other countries. The membership was then limited to 
Chinese, Japanese and Koreans. The Chinese were encouraged to come 
in large numbers. 


QUESTION: Had the Japanese encouraged the use of drugs and nar- 
cotics in Manchuria as they had done in North and Central China? 


Mr. STEWART replied that in the first few years the Japanese had en- 
couraged the use of drugs in Manchuria to an alarming extent. He had 
never seen poppies growing in Manchuria until after the Japanese came in 
and then they were to be found all over the place, grown under official 
pressure. But during the last three or four years the Japanese had realized 
that they had gone too far, because they could not get enough officials to 
keep awake owing to the smoking of opium, and so a rule had been made 
that no official could keep his job unless he gave up smoking and the Mission 
hospitals had been crowded with opium smokers wanting to be cured. 
Now it was quite difficult to get opium in Manchuria, not for moral reasons 
but simply because people were becoming useless for their work. At one 
time things had been so bad that his carter had told him that where formerly 
one was offered a cup of tea in an inn, it was as likely as not that an opium 
pipe would be offered. But now there was far less opium and also less of 
the more dangerous drugs as well. 


QvuEsTION: In regard to the shortage of coal, were not the Fu Shun 
mines working? In 1907 they had had a high output of coal. Also, were 
the Japanese distilling petrol from coal to supplement their own supplies 
of oil and petrol? 


Mr. STEWART replied that a great deal had been done at Fu Shun in 
the way of coal distillation for oil and petrol. New mines had been opened 
up and there was a very large production of coal in Manchuria but owing 
to the needs of the Japanese war industry there was a shortage so far as 
the inhabitants of the country were concerned. A great deal of coal from 
North China also was being sent to Japan. This was a matter of fact. 


QuEsTION: How far had the Japanese been able to get hold of the 
White Russians in Manchuria and use them for their own ends? _ If Soviet 
Russia attacked, the White Russians living in Mukden and Harbin particu- 
larly might be a factor of some importance. 


Mr. STEWART replied that the Japanese had been very disappointed 
6 
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to discover when war broke out between Germany and Russia that the 
White Russians were pro-Russian, violently anti-Bolshevik but still more 
pro-Russian. The Japanese had used them a good deal, especially as 
railway guards, though they had never been very profitably employed, 
but when he left in 1942 they had been definitely pro-Russian and he did 
not think they could be used in any war against the Soviet Union, especially 
as they now felt Japan to be pro-German. The amazing fight which the 
Russians had put up against the Germans had won the admiration of 
the White Russians in Manchuria and from the contacts he had had with 
those he knew personally, he considered that they might even be willing 
to be more reconciled to the Soviet régime. This was a personal impression 
based on fairly intimate contact with a certain number of White Russians 
during the last few months before he had left the country. 


QuEsTION: Had any Japanese in Manchuria been successfully settled 
on the land? 


Mr. STEWART replied that several hundred, even a few thousand, 
young Japanese families had, under official pressure, settled down on the 
land in the north-eastern part of the country. There was an idea that they 
might form a sort of permanent militia to hold up any unexpected attack 
coming from the Russian side. They were not a properly trained army. 
A special school had been opened in Japan to train brides for a frontier life. 
It appeared, however, that in spite of a great deal of propaganda and 
pressure the results had been very small and that the few thousand Japanese 
who had settled down in this north-eastern corner of Manchuria near the 
border had not done so willingly. 




















THE DUTCH WEST INDIES IN PEACE 
AND WAR’ 


AUGUST MUHLENFELD 


ON the northern coast of South America and in the Caribbean Sea are 
the mainland and island territories known collectively as the Dutch West 
Indies. Compared with the far-flung Dutch East Indies, with their 70 
million people and great natural riches, the West Indies may seem insignifi- 
cant; but the population figure of only 300,000 gives little clue to their 
historical and national importance for the Netherlands, or to their economic 
importance for the outside world. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, Dutch possessions in 
the Western Hemisphere were, of course, many times larger than they are 
nowadays. Much of Brazil, the present British Guiana, and New Nether- 
lands with its capital, New Amsterdam (now New York), were under 
Dutch rule. At the Peace of Breda, 1667, we exchanged the future New 
York for Surinam, otherwise known as Dutch Guiana. The other posses- 
sions diminished as a result of various wars, and it is natural to look back 
on their Dutch past with pride and to regret their loss to our Empire. 
Nevertheless it is clear that a small country like Holland could not have 
kept vast territories both in the New World and in Asia without fatally 
neglecting some of them. 

The main difference between our relations with the East and the West 
Indies lies in the fact that we came to the East to trade among peoples with 
organized government and old civilizations, and only gradually obtained 
and extended our political power. In the West, on the other hand, we 
took from the British and Spaniards lands where the only inhabitants were 
scattered tribes of American Indians. Settlers, therefore, came out from 
the mother country and founded colonies in the original sense of the word, 
with labour supplied by imported Negro slaves. But although our West 
Indian territories have this in common, they differ so much in other re- 
spects that I must treat them in separate groups. 


Surinam. The mainland, Surinam (or Dutch Guiana) is five times 
the size of Holland and has French Guiana to the east, British Guiana to 
the West and Brazil on the south. Together the Guianas form the only 
European mainland territories in South America. 

There can be few places in the world with such a heterogeneous popu- 
lation as Surinam. When the Dutch took over there was only a small 
British settlement, with about 3,000 slaves, and some thousands of American 


1Substance of an address given at Chatham House on February 16th, 1943. 
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Indians in the interior; some Jews, driven from Brazil and the present 
French Guiana, arrived about the same time and became an energetic, 
important element in the colony. 

When Surinam was acquired it was described as “beyond comparison 
the richest and most valuable colony belonging to the United Provinces”’; 

.and indeed for the rest of the seventeenth and most of the eighteenth 
centuries more sugar, coffee, cocoa and cotton came from there than from 
the East Indies. The number of plantations rose from forty to a hundred 
during the first thirty years of Dutch control, and their cultivation called 
for more Negro slaves. Some of these succeeded in escaping into the 
interior, forming purely African settlements. Despite punitive expeditions 
in which thousands were killed, the Africans held out and their freedom 
was eventually endorsed by a series of formal agreements, in which they 
recognized Dutch rule. They paid yearly homage to the Governor and 
their chiefs received certain presents as a reward for handing over renegade 
slaves. Still later, the chiefs simply received a yearly sum as salary or 
subsidy. Enjoying much independence, these 20,000 so-called Bush 
Negroes of Surinam have preserved, in spite of their partial conversion to 
Christianity, some traditional manners and customs that are seldom found 
nowadays in Africa itself. 

Also in the bush are about 3,000 American Indians, including Caribs 
and Arawaks. Most have been baptized Roman Catholics; but when the 
Dutch-Brazilian Boundary Commission was at work in 1936, Dutch 
members of it discovered certain Indians still living in the Stone Age, with 
iron as unknown to them as were other races, white or black. Yet when 
three of them were shown the sights of the capital, Paramaribo, and taken 
up in an aeroplane, they maintained an unruffled dignity and in fact 
appeared blasé. 

The rest of the population totals today some 170,000. About 1,000 are 
Dutch-born, and 1,000 come from other European countries; 70,000 are 
classified as Creoles, i.e., people born in the Guianas, whether of African, 
European or mixed descent (although the majority are of African origin). 
But besides these there are 35,000 Javanese, 50,000 British Indians, 2,500 
Chinese and 3,500 persons from the other Guianas, Madeira, Syria, Annam 
and elsewhere. 

Asiatics in fact make up half the population. The reason is that when 
the slaves were freed, in 1863, they left the plantations, of which they had 
bad memories, and took other kinds of work. Labour was therefore 
brought in, first from Madeira and China, then from British India, and 
for the last fifty years increasingly from Java, which since 1917 has been 
the sole source of supply. Most of these immigrants have chosen to remain 
in Surinam after their contracts expired; the Chinese as traders, the British 
Indians as traders and farmers, the Javanese mainly as farmers. 

Surinam laws apply in exactly the same way to citizens of different 
race, colour, religion or origin. Mohammedans (42,000), Hindus (33,000), 
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the Moravian Brethren (31,000), Roman Catholics (31,000), members of 
the Reformed and Lutheran Churches (13,000), Confucians (1,500), Jews 
and others, follow their faiths without interference from each other or the 
State. All inhabitants born in Surinam before 1893, and their descendants, 
are Netherlanders, while the Asiatics are mostly Netherlands subjects; but 
this technicality has no practical bearing at present, except on the method of 
retaining citizenship during long residence abroad. Among officials of all 
ranks and among doctors, lawyers and teachers there are all types, from 
pure Dutch to black or mixed Creoles, and Asiatics. There are schools 
with British Indian or black Creole headmasters who have white teachers 
on their staffs; there has even been a Bush Negro headmaster. One of the 
ablest District Commissioners, who recently died, was Chinese. By their 
own preference, however, the bulk of the Asiatic population lives in separate 
British Indian or Javanese villages, under their own headmen, and special 
laws have been passed recognizing the validity of Hindu and Mohammedan 
marriages and divorces, and of the manner of taking the oath in law courts 
which is customary among these groups. 

The Asiatics appreciate the respect for their institutions and customs 
shown by the Government and, although they are on good terms with the 
native Creoles, they tend to keep to themselves. The Creoles, on the other 
hand, are to some extent inclined to look down upon the Asiatics as non- 
Christians. Among the Creoles variations in colour between white and 
black are almost imperceptibly graded and no sharp distinctions occur. 
They are very loyal to the House of Orange and the Netherlands Empire, 
as they showed Prince Bernhard unmistakably on his recent tour; but that 
does not mean that Dutch officials or businessmen are particularly popular. 
Stresses and strains resembling those found ia similar situations elsewhere 
are manifested by tireless criticism of the Government and officials in the 
Legislative Assembly and in the press. To hear or read their statements 
one would think that Holland was a miserly stepmother towards Sufinam. 
In fact, Holland has paid some £13 million since the beginning of the century 
to balance the Surinam budget—thus making possible, for instance, educa- 
tional and health standards nearly equal to those of the mother country 
and higher than those so far attained in the East Indies. 

After the early prosperous period the economic history of Surinam 
shows a marked decline. Two chief causes were the emancipation of the 
slaves and, shortly afterwards, in 1866, the opening of the Suez Canal, 
which brought much nearer to Europe the East Indies and the products of 
its vast labour supply. Later the cocoa, coffee and banana plants of 
Surinam were attacked by disease, and great losses were incurred before 
our agricultural research station succeeded in finding remedies; cocoa 
production has in fact never been revived. Sugar production has been 
organized in an up-to-date way, but since 1929 world prices have been low; 
and whereas British Guiana sugar benefited by preferential treatment 
after the Ottawa Agreements, Surinam sugar could sell only at a loss be- 
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cause of our free trade policy. Local sugar production has only survived 
through large subsidies from Holland. 

In recent years, however, there have been some bright spots in the 
picture. In the first place, Asiatic immigrants have developed rice culture 
and other products, making Surinam more independent in her food supplies 
and even an exporter of food to neighbouring French colonies. In the 
second place, agricultural research has laid the foundations for a large 
export of bananas and citrus products after the War. Thirdly, bauxite 
mining is of increasing importance. Well over half the aluminium pro- 
duction in the United States depends on Surinam bauxite, and in addition 
to the original American company two more, one Dutch and one American, 
have recently entered the field. 

Other Surinam products of today are coffee, although not of a flavour 
popular everywhere, gold, balata (a substance like rubber), and timber. 

As to political life, the formal turning-point was the new constitution 
of the Netherlands Empire in 1922. This raised the East Indies, Surinam 
and the West Indian islands to the status of three equal parts of the Nether- 
lands Kingdom, Holland being the fourth. But Surinam had in fact long 
enjoyed a large measure of autonomy. The first representative body 
dated from 1684. The Chartered Souety of Surinam, which originally 
governed, was liquidated in 1795, and the territory brought under Holland’s 
direct control. The period of British occupation, during the Napoleonic 
Wars, brought little change. From 1865 the Legislative Assembly con- 
sisted of thirteen members, all directly elected by the people. The Surinam 
constitution of 1936 brought the territory to something almost resembling 
Dominion Status and at the same time increased the Assembly’s member- 
ship to fifteen. Only ten members are now elected; five are nominated 
by the Governor. Oddly enough, there are no political parties, candidates 
being canvassed on the basis of their personal qualifications only. 

The nomination of five members may sound like a backward step, but 
in fact this arrangement secures a better voice for the Asiatic immigrants, 
whose interests, under the present electoral system, would not otherwise 
be adequately represented. In practice both elected and nominated 
members regard themselves as quite independent of the Government, in 
contrast to most of the British West Indian colonies where, I understand, 
the Governor can still count on a majority, composed of official and nomi- 
nated members, for support in the Assembly. In Surinam the Assembly 
sometimes makes the business of government very difficult by opposing 
vital legal measures. If such measures are twice rejected by the Assembly, 
its decision can be over-ruled by Royal Decree, on the Governor’s recom- 
mendation. In a very urgent matter the Governor may act on his own 
responsibility, but the Assembly has the right to appeal to the Crown. 


These steps are of course seldom resorted to.! 


1Since the invasion of Holland a “‘state of siege’”’ has been proclaimed in both Surinam 
and Curacao. This means that, in accordance with the Constitution of each territory, 
the Governor may, in cases of emergency, issue regulations simply by decree, which would 
otherwise be submitted to the judgment of the local Assembly. 
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Most laws are made in Surinam without interference by the Nether- 
Jands Government. One of the few exceptions concerns the budget. As 
long as Surinam requires subsidies from Holland, the budget adopted by 
the local Assembly must be approved by the Netherlands Parliament. 

During the War local taxes have yielded a larger sum, partly because 
of increased bauxite production, and certain economies have also been made. 
Surinam therefore requires no subsidies at the moment, and is more inde- 
pendent than before. The important constitutional reforms announced 
in December 1942 by our Queen suggest that soon after the War Surinam 
will stand on the same footing as the other three parts of the Kingdom, 
including Holland itself, and within a new commonwealth or federation. 

Education has been compulsory in Surinam since 1873, and there are 
many good schools, some administered by the Government, others by the 
Missions but also financed by the Government. Besides elementary 
schools, there are several continuation and senior schools and a very good 
medical college. Graduates have’often proceeded to successful careers as 
physicians in Holland or the East Indies; one of them is the well-known 
tropical hygienist, Professor Flu of Leyden. 

Public health is, in general, another source of satisfaction, although 
leprosy occurs and filariasis is still prevalent among the poorer classes of 
the capital, both diseases receiving serious attention. The mortality rate 
is from 11 to 12 per thousand, lower than in most European countries and 
also lower than anywhere else in the tropics, except in our own territory, 
Curacao. The birth-rate in Surinam is correspondingly high: 30 per 
thousand. 

In view of the small population we have despite the above figures given 
much thought to immigration, especially from over-populated Java. Since 
1930 no labourers have come on contract, but only families of free native 
farmers, who receive on arrival land, housing, cash, credit and many other 
facilities from the Government. We have worked out a large immigration 
project, including irrigation works, the launching of which only awaits the 
end of the War. 

Nevertheless the legend that Surinam is very fertile is to be discouraged. 
Most of the land is composed of granite, covered by only a thin layer of 
humus, and other parts are savannah, with a soil of quartz, sand and loam. 
There remains a relatively small section, the alluvial land along the coast, 
which is especially suitable for agriculture. The hope that many thousands 
of Jewish refugees from Europe could find a livelihood in Surinam is there- 
fore over-optimistic. There is not enough good land for large new settle- 
ments, and competition with the Asiatic farmers already in the country 
would scarcely be possible. Experiments in mechanized rice production 
carried out by Dutchmen in the heavy clay lowlands have, for instance, 
proved a failure, largely because it is still not possible to dispense with 
man-power for the weeding of the ground, so essential in a tropical climate. 
A Commission of three experts sent to Surinam in 1939 by the International 
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Refugee Colonization Society of the Hague was only able to recommend an 
experimental settlement of a hundred Jewish families, with a capital of 
about £180,000 and Javanese labour. It was proposed that their experience 
should be analysed after four years. 

We have given asylum in Surinam to many hundreds of Dutch Jewish 
refugees from France, Spain and Portugal for the duration of the War, 
but our intention is to return them to Holland as soon as possible after our 
country’s liberation. 

Since the present constitution of Surinam does not provide for con- 
scription, the Government has raised a so-called Home Guard or militia; 
but this is in fact well trained and armed, and the men are housed in barracks 
like full-fledged soldiers. Officers and men are drawn from all sections of 
the population. The normal peacetime garrison of some two hundred 
troops from the Netherlands East Indies Army has also remained in Suri- 
nam, and since the invasion of Holland it has been reinforced by contingents 
of Netherlands troops from our centre in Great Britain. Because of the 
great importance of our bauxite for the United Nations, however, American 
military aid was accepted for the protection of the mines, on the under- 
standing that it would be withdrawn when we could provide larger forces. 
The neighbouring French Guiana no longer presents any danger, so the 
time may not be distant when we can resume complete responsibility for 
Surinam’s defence. 


The West Indian Islands. What is called the Territory of Curacao 
consists of two groups of islands 500 miles apart, with a combined area of 
only 400 square miles, and a population of 110,000. The two groups 
formed <eparate colonies until early in the nineteenth century. The main 
group is the southern, off the Venezuelan coast, centring round Curacao, 
which is the administrative centre. I shall describe it last, proceeding 
first to the northern group of three islands: Saint Martin, Saint Eustatius 
and Saba. 

They were acquired between 1630 and 1640 and were originally adminis- 
tered by private persons, so-called “patrons.” The Netherlands West 
Indian Company gradually took them over, and in 1798 they came under 
direct government control. The total population now numbers 4,500, 
the majority being Methodist or Anglican in faith. 

Saint Eustatius was our most prosperous colony in the second half of 
the eighteenth century, and deserved its popular name, ‘The Golden 
Rock.” In 1779 alone, 3,565 ships called at the port. The island earned 
itself some fame in American history, for it was here, in 1776, that in answer 
to the salute of an American privateer, the Stars and Stripes were saluted 
for the first time by the cannon of another Power. Saint Eustatius also 
sold large quantities of war material to the American revolutionaries. 
These events were commemorated by President Roosevelt on one of his 
trips in the Caribbean, I believe in 1938, by setting up a memorial inscrip- 
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tion. At the time, however, these actions meant that as soon as Holland 
had entered the War on the side of America and France, Admiral Rodney 
took Saint Eustatius, a booty of about £5 million and several hundred 
ships. 

Saint Eustatius never recovered from that blow. Moreover in the 
nineteenth century steamships replaced sailing ships and followed other 
routes across the Atlantic. The population today consists mainly of 
Negroes engaged in simple agriculture and diminishing in numbers, as 
many of them seek work in the oil refineries of Aruba and Curacao to the 
south. 

Saint Martin is half Dutch, half French. A treaty was concluded 
locally, in 1648, according to which the Dutch and French on the island 
should always live on good terms with each other, unaffected by any wars 
between their home countries. On the whole the treaty has been honoured. 

About half the Saint Martin population is pure white, the other coloured 
or black. On some estates there is cattle-breeding, while salt lakes provide 
the rather poor population with another means of livelihood. 

Saba is unique in that a population of mixed Dutch, British and Irish 
origin, living on a tropical island for three centuries, has preserved its 
northern European type, with fair hair, blue eyes and rosy cheeks. The 
island really consists of the top of a volcano, and has few resources. Most 
of the men, being good sailors, go to the United States and serve in the 
merchant marine, becoming American citizens, but taking great pride in 
maintaining their parents’ houses on Saba. As a result the villages, 
inhabited mainly by women, give a surprising impression of prosperity. 
In the last War, nearly a hundred Saba men served as officers or non- 
commissioned officers in the United States Navy. 

In these three islands the people speak English and the administration 
and court procedure are carried out in English, although Dutch is also 
taught in the schools. The islands and their tiny population cost the 
Curacao Territory about £60,000 a year, a sum covering the administration, 
law courts, radio stations, schools and an extensive medical service; the 
islands themselves yield almost no income. The population is exempted 
from taxes, and goods are tariff-free. 

We come now to the southern group of three islands; Curacao, Aruba 
and Bonaire. 

It was Stadholder Frederik Hendrik who decided, during our war 
of liberation, that the Dutch must secure for themselves a stronghold near 
the Spanish Main from which to attack enemy shipping. In 1634 the 
Netherlands West Indian Company therefore sent out a small expeditionary 
force which took Curacao from the Spaniards. The Spaniards were driven 
to Venezuela, together with most of the few American Indian aborigines, 
who through conversion to Catholicism had come to identify themselves 
with the Spanish cause. The other islands of the group were soon added. 

Curacao had little value from the agricultural point of view, but soon 
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revealed its importance as a centre for shipping, and also for the slave 
trade. One of our ablest colonial pioneers, Peter Stuyvesant, was an 
early governor, and much good organization stands to the credit of his 
joint administration of Curacao and New Amsterdam, later New York. 

Except for nine years of British rule in the Napoleonic period, Curagao 
remained Dutch, and few places in the world have acquired such a typically 
Dutch appearance as the capital, Willemstad. Because the Spanish 
culture of Venezuela is so near at hand, however, the outlook of the popu- 
lation is far less Dutch than it is among the Creoles in the more isolated 
Surinam. The school language is Dutch on all three islands, but the 
people have a language of their own, the so-called Papiamento. This is 
closely related to Spanish but has many loan-words from Portuguese, 
brought by Jewish refugees and Negro slaves from Portuguese Africa in 
early days; it has also Dutch and African linguistic elements. 

The population on Curacao consists of a few thousand Dutch-born 
officials, businessmen and oil refinery employees; the two small but impor- 
tant groups composed of Portuguese Jews (mainly bankers and business- 
men) and of descendants of the original Dutch colonists, who are together 
regarded as the patricians of the island; a large number of Negroes, de- 
scended from freed slaves; and a smaller number of Mulattoes. There are 
also some Latin-Americans, some Eastern Europeans (mostly Jewish 
immigrants), and finally two or three dozen Chinese farmers, who grow 
vegetables with amazing success, using every drop of water available in 
this almost waterless island. 

There is no legal distinction between the rights of citizens of different 
origin, but there is more of a colour bar than in Surinam, even if not so 
marked as in the northern group of islands, where it appears in daily life 
almost as sharply as in the United States. In our West Indian islands 
generally the white families have not inter-married with other types, as 
in Surinam, and any illegitimate offspring of white men and black women 
have not been adopted into the white community. 

The original Dutch colonists, Protestants themselves, were not inter- 
ested in converting their slaves to Christianity. About a hundred years ago, 
however, a Catholic priest converted many to Catholicism, with the result 
that most of the non-Jewish white population is Protestant, and most of 
the coloured or black people are Roman Catholic. For reasons connected 
with Holland’s internal politics, Catholic Governors have been appointed 
for Curacao during the last forty years. As a result the majority of the: 
white population is often in opposition to the Government. This has 
been especially marked since the 1938 Electoral Reform made the franchise 
available to most adults and so ensured a large Catholic majority in the 
Legislative Assembly. In contrast with the tradition in Surinam, the 
members of the Assembly were formerly not elected, but nominated, and 
even Catholic Governors often preferred to choose Protestants and Jews 
to discharge the varied responsibilities of the Assembly; there had never 
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been a Catholic majority. Since the position was reversed by the new 
constitution of 1936, providing for the election of ten of the fifteen Assembly 
members, the Governor has ensured that the professional and commercial 
section of the population is adequately represented through the nominated 
members, most of whom are usually non-Catholics. 

Today the Assembly consists of nine Catholics and six others, Protes- 
tants or Jews. The non-Catholic elements are organizing themselves to 
an increasing degree. The different trends of thought find expression 
in the diversified press of Curagao; thus one Dutch-language paper is 
regarded as the Catholic organ; another Dutch paper is non-Catholic; two 
published in Spanish are non-party; while one Dutch fortnightly supports 
a policy in definite opposition to that of the Catholic majority. 

On the island of Aruba, the population consists of a mixture of Dutch 
and American Indian strains, besides the community formed by the staff 
and employees of a big American refinery, who come from the United States. 
The Aruban is a keen and energetic type. For work at the American 
refinery, labour is also imported, including many people of African descent. 

On the third island, Bonaire, the balance of elements among the people 
is again different: 90 per cent are pure Negroes, and there are only a few 
hundred whites. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries shipping and trade, in- 
cluding the slave trade, brought great prosperity to the southern group of 
islands. It was through mismanagement that, in 1791, the Netherlands 
West Indian Company was forced to liquidate itself, like similar chartered 
companies elsewhere, and the colony was soon taken over by the home 
Government. The Napoleonic Wars, the end of the slave trade, and the 
changes in shipping routes brought about by steam caused an economic 
decline, although it was brightened by smuggling goods to the Spanish 
colonies in South America during their wars of independence. The decline 
continued throughout the nineteenth century, the only revenues coming 
from phosphates, small harbour fees, some smuggling, fruit plantations, 
goat-breeding, and the aloe and maize grown by the Negroes. Yearly 
subsidies from Holland were needed to balance the budget. The standard 
of living was therefore poor, and not unlike that which still prevails both in 
several neighbouring British colonies (as described by Professor Macmillan 
in his excellent book, Warning from the West Indies), and in our northern 
group of islands. 

The opening of the Panama Canal in 1914, however, proved a happy 
turning point in the fortunes of Curagao. Its good natural harbour was 
modernized and it became one of the principal coaling stations in the 
Caribbean for many transatlantic shipping lines—British, French, German 
and Spanish—and for United States lines serving the two Americas. 
Curacao was now the main station in the Western Hemisphere of the Royal 
Dutch Steamship Company, with its routes to neighbouring islands, to 
the Latin-American Republics and to the United States, connecting them 
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with Great Britain and the Netherlands. Willemstad, the capital, because 
of low tariffs and good shops, has also proved an attraction for American 
cruises. 

Soon after the opening of the Canal, the establishment of oil refineries 
brought added prosperity. Most of the crude oil products of Venezuela 
are brought to Curacao and Aruba in small tankers to be refined. The 
entrance to Lake Maracaibo, on the coast of Venezuela, is too shallow for 
big tankers, and both this fact and our islands’ reputation for political 
stability led the Royal Dutch Shell and Standard Oil Companies to estab- 
lish refineries there; the first was opened in 1917. The value of the oil 
exported from Curacao and Aruba usually amounts to between £40 and 
£50 million a year, and the refining capacity of the two islands is exceeded 
only by that of the United States and of the U.S.S.R. Although the oil 
comes from elsewhere, the sums spent locally on salaries and wages have 
practically banished unemployment. As a result many people from the 
less fortunately placed neighbouring Dutch and British islands and from 
Surinam and Venezuela come to Curacao and Aruba to find work. The 
total exports of Curagao Territory in 1939 were about twice the value of 
the total exports from all the more numerous British West Indian terri- 
tories. 

A less satisfactory side of these commercial developments is that the 
local inhabitants’ interest in their own agriculture of course decreases 
steadily, and the one-sidedness of their economic life is accentuated. The 
Government has, therefore, spent a considerable amount on furthering 
native production during the last few years, creating model farms, founding 
agricultural villages, encouraging cattle-breeding and fishing, and so forth. 

We must also face the fact that Curacgao’s economic prospects are 
affected by Venezuela’s apparent desire to induce the oil companies, by 
means of new legal measures, to carry out more of their refining in that 
country. In this connection it is most satisfactory to be able to note, 
however, that the Venezuelan Congress passed a ‘‘Bill of Hydrocarbonates”’ 
last spring. Although the Curacao oil companies are thereby pledged to 
make a much larger annual payment to the Venezuelan Treasury, the 
refining industry on which so much of Curagao’s prosperity depends is 
now protected by mutual rights and obligations based on law. 

Curagao’s relations with Venezuela have always been of importance. 
Two of the heroes of Venezuela’s war of independence in the early nine- 
teenth century were Curacao men: General Piar, and Admiral Brion, who 
contributed both his military gifts and his whole personal fortune to the 
Venezuelan cause, and was buried at the foot of the tomb of Simon Bolivar, 
the Liberator. Nevertheless Venezuela has held against Curacao the 
smuggling trade especially, which sharply increased when, in the eighties, 
the dictator Guzman Blanco added to the rate charged for goods imported 
directly from Europe a duty of 30 per cent on goods from the Dutch and 
British islands. About thirty-five years ago relations became very strained, 
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and the arbitrary treatment of Dutch subjects led us to blockade Vene- 
zuela’s coast and seize some of her coastguard vessels. This conflict was 
one of the main causes of Dictator Castro’s downfall. Relations with his 
successor, Dictator Gomez, with the more enlightened régime of President 
Cardenas, and finally with the present head of the Republic, have been 
much better. 

Today, in wartime, the Curagao group of islands still export phosphate, 
aloes and other minor products, but their chief importance to the United 
Nations lies in their first-class harbours and the oil, which combine to 
provide unique bunkering facilities. Before the War, the yearly tonnage of 
ships calling at Curacao and Aruba was even greater than that at the Port 
of London, and the strategic situation of this shipping centre near the 
Panama Canal obviously needs no emphasis. Above all the oil refineries, 
two of the biggest in the world, supply now, as before the War, much of the 
oil used by Great Britain for the Royal Navy and Air Force. 

To defend these vital assets there was, in peacetime, a small force of 
marines. After Holland entered the war, they were reinforced by a Defence 
or Home Guard similar to that in Surinam. Heavy coastal and anti- 
aircraft artillery were also installed. However, in the circumstances we 
were glad to welcome a contingent of troops from Great Britain. Co- 
operation between our forces was excellent, and it was much regretted when 
the British were needed elsewhere and withdrawn, to be replaced by Ameri- 
can troops. I may mention that the British authorities raised no objection 
to their troops being under Dutch command and indeed no difficulties arose; 
whereas shortly after the arrival of the Americans we were informed that, 
for technical military reasons, all the troops should be under American 
command. We acceded to this request, although in principle, in accordance 
with the Curacao constitution, the Governor remains Commander-in-Chief 
of all the armed forces in the Territory. 

Something has recently been heard of the joint British-American West 
Indies Commission. The principal subjects before the Commission relate 
to the shipping of essential food and other products to the Caribbean islands, 
and to the intensification of food production there. We are, of course, 
interested in its activities; but the framework within which our co-operation 
takes place is necessarily different from that governing British co-operation, 
since the 99 years’ lease of bases in British territories to the United States 
gives America a special interest in them, while there are no such bases on 
Dutch territory. 

Educational and health services in all the Dutch islands are quite equal 
to those already described for Surinam. Although education is not com- 
pulsory, almost all children attend school. The majority of the elementary 
schools are run by Catholic Missions at Government expense, but there are 
also Government schools. There are several higher elementary and 
continuation schools of both types, and one Government college. As in 
Surinam, examinations may be taken qualifying the candidates as teachers 
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or headmasters of elementary and continuation schools; law examinations 
are also held, and nurses receive a full training, of the same standard as in 
Holland. With regard to health, there is a physician for about every 2,500 
inhabitants, and a number of good specialists are available. The mortality 
is 10 per thousand, the birth-rate 31 per thousand. Modern social legis- 
lation as to accident and health insurance has been enacted, and free meals 
and milk are distributed at school to children who require it. Important 
housing projects have unfortunately been interrupted by the War. 


On the whole the population of both groups of islands has been very 
loyal to the House of Orange and the Netherlands cause, and the reception 
given Prince Bernhard on his recent tour was wildly enthusiastic. This 
loyalty continues in spite of the fact that Latin American culture has left 
its imprint on the southern group, and English or American culture on the 
northern. Similar cultural influences are, of course, felt in neighbouring 
islands of other sovereignties. 

How have the Surinam people and the islanders reacted to the War? 
They are, of course, far from the main scenes of battle, and only torpedoed 
sailors bring them close to dramatic events and suffering, although many 
are anxious about relatives in occupied territory. It is all the more striking 
that since the outbreak of war in 1940 the Surinam budget has voted 
£450,000 and the Curacao budget £1,350,000 as voluntary contributions 
to the defence of the whole Kingdom; while private collections for the Red 
Cross, Dutch war victims and the Air Force and Navy have amounted to 
£250,000. These sums do not include a contribution of more than £10,000 
to the British Spitfire Fund. 

In trying to give facts rather than generalizations I have perhaps failed 
to convey any impression of the underlying unity of ideals, interests and 
outlook which undoubtedly exists among our scattered territories in the 
West, and indeed throughout our Kingdom. But it may at least be clear 
that we have strong economic, political and also sentimental ties with 
Surinam and our Caribbean islands, the chief Dutch territories which are 
still free. : 


Summary of Discussion 


QuEsTION: ‘The lecturer was asked if the liqueur reputed to come from 
Curacao still did so, and of what it was made. 


Mr. MUBLENFELD replied that the liqueur called Curagao was made 
mainly in Amsterdam. Probably not more than 5 or 10 per cent was made 
in Curagao itself, but even that made in Amsterdam was manufactured 
from the citrus fruit (orange peel) grown in Curagao. 


Hon. Hucu A. WynpuamM referred to the lecturer’s statement that one 
of the most successful District Commissioners in Surinam was Chinese. 
In view of the racial diversity in Surinam, which was a feature of so many 
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colonies and one likely to cause some difficulty in the course of their future 
development, how was such a Commissioner appointed in regard to the 
racial diversity of the inhabitants living in the area? He had mentioned 
that the different races tended rather to keep apart, to retain their own 
laws and customs. Was this diversity reflected in the Government over 
them? Would the Chinese in question be elected to administer a district 
where the inhabitants were chiefly Negroes, American Indians or Javanese? 
Were the electoral representatives of the different districts elected irre- 
spective of race? How did this question of racial diversity affect the 
future political and administrative development of the colony? 


Mr. MUHLENFELD replied that the Chinese Commissioner in question 
administered a district where only a very small percentage of the popu- 
lation were Chinese. The rest were Creoles, Javanese, British Indians and 
others. This did not cause any difficulty, though most of the British 
Indians and the Javanese especially preferred to remain in separate villages. 
This was mainly a question of their differert religious beliefs and customs. 
During at least the first two generations they usually preferred to retain 
these and to live separately. ‘The laws of Surinam made no discrimination 
whatsoever between the different races and in the electoral law providing 
for the representative legislative body there was no racial discrimination. 


QvuEsTION: Had the Dutch West Indies experienced severe shipping 
losses in the recent past, or had they not suffered so severely? 


Mr. MUBLENFELD replied that the shipping losses of the Dutch West 
Indies about five or six months ago had been rather severe. At that time 
the German submarine attacks had been on a heavy scale and particularly 
in the Caribbean Sea many ships had been lost. 


Sir DRUMMOND SHIELs said that the lecturer had shown that in the 
Dutch West Indies there existed problems similar to those which could be 
found in many parts of the British Empire. The experiments referred to 
in connection with the constitutional problem were especially interesting. 
Certain results were inevitable where power existed without responsibility, 
particularly when the budget was under the control of the Metropolitan 
country, as the politicians and the local press then tended to become a 
perpetual and irresponsible opposition to the Government. The only 
cure was to give responsibility corresponding to power. 

Another interesting feature brought out was the colour and racial 
problem. In some parts of the Dutch West Indies there appeared to be 
none; in others, there seemed to be quite a definite division, and, as in parts 
of the British Colonial Empire, religion often proved to be not a unifying 
but a dividing force. He had been glad to hear that there existed no com- 
munal representation in the Dutch West Indies and that members of all 
races and religions were equally entitled to be members of the Legislatures 
and Councils, and to be appointed to high administrative positions. 

In conclusion, he would like to congratulate the lecturer on the achieve- 
ments of the Netherlands Colonial Empire in both the East and the West 
Indies. It was to be hoped that there would be a most successful post-war 
rejuvenation of both these parts of the world, and that the relations be- 
tween Dutch and British would not only remain as friendly as heretofore, 
which was beyond doubt, but would, also, increase in cordiality and co- 
operation. 








RESEARCH REPORTS 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND THE POST-WAR 
SETTLEMENT! 


WHEN the world comes to be reconstructed after the final victory, 
among the very early issues for decision is the part that the British Common- 
wealth as such is to play in the future world order. One of the first questions 
to be answered is whether its member nations, in negotiating with others 
the post-war settlements, are to act as a Commonwealth with an agreed 
Commonwealth policy and outlook, or quite separately, independent in 
policy and aim as well as status. 

The prime necessity of world order is political security. Without 
political security, economic and social advance can only be slow and 
precarious. Political security, on the world scale as on the national, must 
be based upon power. Power in turn requires political machinery to wield 
it; and we may, if we like, decline to study the problems of power in the 
post-war world order until we know what political machinery will be 
created for world governance. But experience shows that this procedure 
may be fatal to progress. For so deeply grooved are men’s political 
habits, so ponderous the vested interests behind the present system of 
national political sovereignties, that only the stark requirements of power 
are likely to induce a sufficient effort of political construction. We are 
far more likely to attain results if we consider the two sides of world organi- 
zation, and of the British Commonwealth’s part in it, in reverse order. 

Power, if it is real, has to be disposed at particular points, and designed 
to meet particular dangers. The main dangers with which a future world 
order will have to cope are indicated by history and by the character of 
the war we are now waging. They are the dangers of attempts by great 
Powers, using maybe the quarrels of small Powers as their opportunity, 
to upset the balance of international order and achieve world dominion. 
These dangers localize themselves in a few main regions, and the problems 
to which they give rise must be studied first in geographical terms. Such 
a geographical approach is fundamental to the strategy of world order; 
for of the two major factors governing strategy—an appreciation of geogra- 
phy and an assessment of resources—the first is paramount. Resources 
may be reinforced, varied and deployed, but we must take geography as 
we find it. 

The British Commonwealth is a geographical fact. Its geographical 
disposition was an essential component of that system of world power 

1A Preliminary Report by an informal group of members of Chatham House. 
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which prevented world wars for a century from 1815 to 1914, and must be 
taken into full account in any future world power system. In terms of 
geography, it is first of all an oceanic group. A very great part of it 
consists of islands, peninsulas and coastal strips facing upon the main 
oceans of the world. Even tropical and southern Africa, viewed in the 
large and in the light of history, is in effect an oversize peninsula, marking 
the boundary between two great oceans, the Indian and the South Atlantic. 
India, though of continental proportions and resources, is essentially, on 
the basis of physical geography, an element in the Indian Ocean nexus of 
power and economic relations; indeed the key element, indispensable as 
a colleague in security with the other nations in and about that ocean. 

Central Canada appears to be an exception, since the great bulk of the 
Canadian people live inland, in typically continental conditions of climate, 
industry and association. But Canada, with her undefended frontier with 
the United States, has solved her continental problems of security. She 
has two vulnerable ocean frontages, across which flows a great part of her 
external trade; and her security, like that of her continental neighbour, 
depends on the friendly command of those two oceans. 

For the ocean, which binds the different parts of the British Common- 
wealth together, because it is so easy for us to traverse, is also very easy for 
an enemy to traverse. The condition of physical survival for the British 
Commonwealth, and of independent nationhood for its principal member 
States, has been command of the sea. That in turn has depended not only 
upon the possession of a supreme navy, nor even, in addition, upon the 
possession of bases and outposts which have carried British sea power to 
the farthest edges of the oceans, but also upon the maintenance of a world 
political order which in the words of the hymn has ‘kept far our foes.” 
For such is the nature of sea transport and sea power that if we cannot 
arrest the expansionist ambitions of law-breaking Powers on the outer edges 
of the oceans, we must fight them, or submit to them, on our very hearths. 
For this reason, while the Commonwealth remains oceanic, it has a vital 
political and strategic interest in certain continental areas, of which Western 
Europe is an obvious example. 

The eastern defence of Canada, for instance, is dependent not only on 
the friendship of the United States and the existence of the Atlantic Ocean, 
which by itself is an open highway for the invader, nor yet only on the 
presence of her own and a far mightier British navy in that ocean, but also 
on the fact that the British Isles and the fortress of Gibraltar have stood 
guard for her over the main orifices of the European continent at the other 
side of the Atlantic, and that since Trafalgar none of the countries of the 
Atlantic seaboard of Europe has seriously challenged British sea power. 

British sea power has had geographical limits and geographical founda- 
tions. Despite their apparent scattered position up and down the seas 
and continents, the countries of the British Commonwealth are to a very 
great extent concentrated in two main oceanic zones; the Atlantic Ocean 
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and the Indian Ocean, together with outposts along the two chief routes 
between them, the South Atlantic and the Mediterranean. Historical 
analysis fully bears out this broad geographical description. 

The historic and still continuing tasks of the British Commonwealth 
in power politics are pre-eminently to defend those two oceans and to 
maintain therein British sea power. Intervention in the continent of 
Europe, from the security point of view, has been directed towards pre- 
venting any aggressive European Power from breaking out into the Atlantic 
or, as when Napoleon sailed to Egypt or the Kaiser’s Germany linked with 
Turkey in an almost successful effort to gain the Suez Canal and the head 
of the Persian Gulf, into the Indian Ocean. The historic terrain of world 
wars has been the Low Countries, France and Spain, the borderlands of 
the Atlantic; Egypt and Palestine, borderlands of the Indian Ocean. 
Now must be added the Malay peninsula and archipelago, New Guinea 
and the fringe of islands which form in effect the eastern borderlands of the 
Indian Ocean, bulging to include Australia and New Zealand. 

British Commonwealth sea power has depended on holding these 
frontiers. Sea power does not consist merely in naval vessels and their 
bases, but in everything necessary to enable the wielder’s own traffic and 
that of friendly powers to pass by sea, while denying that ability to his 
enemy. It therefore requires land positions and forces to hold them; it 
requires a consistent policy and ample industrial strength; a maritime 
tradition and a strong merchant marine. In these days, sea power re- 
quires at least the minimum of air force essential to protect the ships and 
bases and land forces and positions. It further requires, as experience has 
repeatedly taught the peoples of the British Commonwealth without their 
having fully absorbed the lesson, a substantial land force also, for the same 
broad purposes and in order to help preserve the general political balance 
which enables British (or Anglo-American) oceanic power to keep the peace 
of half the world. 

The dangers to security with which any future world organization will 
have to reckon are such that the organization must include some equivalent 
to British sea power (or on a larger view Anglo-American sea power) able 
to discharge an equivalent task in the maintenance of peace to that which 
British sea power discharged in the nineteenth century. It will be common 
sense at least to start by examining whether the present system, not only 
of power but of political organization also, in the shape of the British 
Commonwealth itself, cannot be adapted to the new circumstances rather 
than replaced by something totally new and untried. 

Politically, the British Commonwealth system in the interval between 
the two wars was based on the equality of its member nations in status 
combined with the supremacy of the United Kingdom (with the dependent 
Empire in her charge) in power and authority. In hard terms of military 
provision, the United Kingdom alone, with India which was still under her 
ultimate control, furnished virtually the whole of the permanent defence 
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forces for the British Commonwealth system of oceanic defence. The 
security of Malaya and of the Suez Canal zone, for example, were alike 
essential to the survival of Australia, but she kept no land forces or air 
forces there. Apart from relatively small naval contingents, the main 
contribution of the Dominions was their own local defence, including the 
defence of certain key bases like Halifax, Simonstown and Darwin, which 
were vital to the potential operations of the Royal Navy as the principal 
instrument of joint Commonwealth defence. 

There was indeed no machinery or political ideology to support any 
other system. The idea of imperial federation had been unable to survive 
the combination of youthful Dominion nationalism and a widespread 
failure to recognize the dangers of the times; nor was there anything to 
take its place but a general idea of co-operation, expressing itself in a fairly 
close mesh of institutions of one kind or another from the Imperial Con- 
ference downwards. This idea was quite invaluable in every sphere, but 
it could not provide the means of that complete military combination 
which is necessary for war or serious preparations against the contingency 
of war. The Imperial Conference of 1937 began to reflect the growing belief 
that generalities and hopes were not enough in a dangerous world. But it 
was still handicapped by the impetus of the Dominions towards complete 
and unqualified national sovereignty and by a failure fully to identify and 
recognize the concrete strategic and political tasks of the Commonwealth. 

That impetus has probably not yet run its whole course. On the other 
hand, a clearer and closer view of the particular tasks that the British 
Commonwealth has the responsibility of discharging in the post-war world 
may help to turn it into constructive channels. Those tasks are still the 
preservation of security—and behind security the promotion of welfare— 
in two great zones, the Atlantic and the Indian Oceans. 

Several new factors, however, now affect and modify them. The 
mechanization of warfare, including the development of the air arm, which 
is one aspect of mechanization, has made it more necessary than ever that 
a standing defence system should be amply equipped with counter-arma- 
ment, including air forces and all that goes with them. No nation or group 
can improvise against a strongly mechanized enemy. None can wait a 
year to man, equip and train its forces while its defensive outworks and 
its very cities are being bombed toruins. The former wait-and-see military 
arrangements of the British Commonwealth will not suit these new facts. 
Moreover, mechanization has spelt the doom of the small Power as an 
independent influence in Realpolitik. The Dominions, individually, are 
small Powers; as members of the British Commonwealth they are key 
elements in a Great-Power complex. 

Another new point is the doubt whether the United Kingdom will be 
able to support such a large proportionate burden of the joint Common-* 
wealth defence system as she has in the past. She will be poorer by the 
liquidation of most of her overseas investments and much of her mercantile 
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marine. Her population of working age will decline before long, while the 
number of her pensioners increases. The future is veiled, but due warning 
should be taken from these facts. 

They are all the more serious in the light of another new development: 
the emergence of Japan as an aggressive world Power, in the vanguard of 
an expansionist Asia. We have hardly begun to reckon with the impli- 
cations of this fact, nor can we foretell exactly what settlement will be 
possible with a defeated Japan and a victorious China: but however that 
may turn out, the major defensive fronts of the British Commonwealth 
security system, conceived as part of a world order, are plainly no longer 
two (Western Europe and the Middle East) but three, including now the 
Far East, and possibly still a fourth in the North Pacific, though here it is 
the United States on whom the main responsibility lies—if she is ready to 
accept it. If British Commonwealth power was barely adequate to its 
minimum tasks in 1940-2, it must be founded on a surer footing in the 
future, and it certainly cannot look for this additional strength merely to 
increased or even maintained provision by the United Kingdom alone. 

How far can we reckon on active United States help in providing a firm 
system of oceanic security? No one can be sure of the answer, and our 
very uncertainty makes it imperative that we should be prepared for the 
least favourable possibility. If the United States again attempts iso- 
lationism or refuses that active, continuous and guaranteed share in a 
system of world security which is essential if it is to be relied on, the British 
Commonwealth itself will remain the chief pillar of world safety and order 
in the Atlantic, Indian Ocean and South Pacific areas. If the United 
States, on the other hand, deserts her old traditions and prejudices, then 
the task of the British Commonwealth will be eased, and the burden on 
each of its members will be lightened. But the task and the burden will 
remain. 

We have, in any case, to ask ourselves whether to build on the Common- 
wealth connection, before we know exactly where the United States is 
going to stand, will injure the prospects of American co-operation, or 
hinder that process of getting “‘mixed up together” on which in the long 
run the future of our civilization depends. This is a particular case of the 
choice between internationalism and imperialism with which, in current 
argument, the peoples of the British Commonwealth are often presented. 
The dilemma is a false one. International co-operation is to be built, not 
on wishful dreams of world brotherhood, but on the hard facts of common 
interest recognized on both sides. To decline to build on the recognition 
of common interest within the Commonwealth, strengthened as it is by 
other ties, is to be untrue to internationalism. To build on it is not to 
prejudice international co-operation, but to give it leadership, not least 
in the eyes of the United States, who never respects the British Common- 
wealth more, or becomes more ready to share its future, than when it 
grasps the nettle of leadership and shows that it knows its own mind. 
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There is another variable in the world political equation of which it is 
difficult to speak at this time, let alone to assess with any accuracy. That 
is the position of Soviet Russia. Her future international policy remains 
an enigma. That it will be governed by the strategic interests of Russia 
the great country, all but cut off from the warm waters of the oceans, as 
well as the ideological interests of the U.S.S.R. the metropolis of commu- 
nism, is certain, and equally certain it is that this fact will raise many 
problems for the countries of the British Commonwealth, especially in 
Central Asia. Since they are problems that may affect the very fabric 
of the power-political system built by the members of the Commonwealth 
together for their joint security, they are among the many others which the 
Commonwealth should face as a group. The whole future of the Mediter- 
ranean littoral and that of the French and Italian Empires are problems of 
the same kind. 

Finally, there is the rise of new countries to nationhood within the 
British Commonwealth itself. India has been offered the right to choose 
independence after the war, if she can unite to seize it. Ceylon has an 
advanced scheme of political self-government which will carry her to full 
nationhood in due course. Other countries are on the same path. There 
is talk of federation as the touchstone of self-government in East Africa 
and the West Indies. We do not know how Burma and Malaya will 
emerge from their subjection to Japan and later reconquest, but before 
the Far Eastern war they were already (although in different degrees) 
moving towards self-government, and their future status and opportunities 
can hardly be less favourable in this respect. Merely to multiply sovereign- 
ties, as the new dependent parts of the Commonwealth advance, will be 
no contribution to world progress: indeed it will be a denial of the Common- 
wealth’s own message and purpose. Moreover, the complete separateness 
of such countries would leave them quite unfree in international affairs, 
their voices unheard, their interests submerged as they will never be in the 
smaller and closer family of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

All this suggests that the internal political and military relations of the 
British Commonwealth will need to be overhauled, whatever world system 
of peace and security it may prove possible to construct. The plans and 
devices for closer co-operation that will emerge from that overhaul may 
be many and various. We must not be afraid of experiment, nor of 
schemes which build upon a sense of common interest where it is strongest, 
without waiting for the adherence of member nations who feel it least. 
To take one hypothetical example—a federation of Australia and New 
Zealand for purposes of defence, or of both with the United Kingdom, would 
not split but reinforce the Commonwealth at large. We seem most likely 
to find the solution of our problems in a complex of institutions fabricated 
to meet the particular needs as we see them in our several countries. We 
shall not lack for constitutional and administrative invention if once the 
driving force of ideas and purpose is at work. 
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There is a peculiar and potentially dangerous time-lag in the adjust- 
ment of ideas and institutions in British Empire relations to the surrounding 
facts. British commercial supremacy arose out of the industrial revolution, 
but the free trade system to which it gave rise did not emerge until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Similarly, responsible government in 
the settlement colonies did not begin to emerge until the 1840’s, whereas 
British naval supremacy, which provided the conditions under which it 
was possible, dated back at least to the Battle of Trafalgar and the Treaty 
of Vienna. At the other end of the nineteenth-century epoch, the decline 
of British commercial supremacy and the challenge to British naval 
supremacy were equally slow in reflecting themselves in current imperial 
policies. Indeed the old edifice was crowned long after its foundations 
were shaken. The Statute of Westminster was the culmination of the 
nineteenth-century period of British Commonwealth development on the 
political side, rather than a stage in a twentieth-century period based on 
twentieth-century facts. In moving forward to a new Commonwealth 
system and ideology we cannot afford to be a generation behind the facts. 

Politically and economically, the British Empire has been living through- 
out this century on the credit of British (in the sense of United Kingdom) 
supremacy in oceanic power and world trade. Neither of those assets is 
fully guaranteed in the post-war world. In politics and defence, the lia- 
bilities charged against United Kingdom power threaten to increase just 
as the full maintenance of the assets becomes open to doubt. In economics, 
we look forward indeed to a period capable of bringing great prosperity 
and enlarging welfare in every continent, but essentially on condition that 
the nations of the world co-operate and plan together. Here again, in 
the British Commonwealth we have a working system of collaboration for 
economic welfare which it would surely be foolish to discard until it has 
been shown to be positively inimical to world economic order. 

The inter-war period, in Commonwealth economics as in Commonwealth 
politics and defence, was a period of co-operation without much organized 
machinery or purpose, a period to which the label ‘‘Preference’’ fittingly 
applied. As in international diplomacy and military preparation, so in 
trade, we ‘“‘preferred’’ each other without being quite sure to what extent, 
with what ultimate object or at what sacrifice of our narrower national 
interests. And despite appearances to the contrary, it was on the economic 
as on the political side a period still dominated de facto by the power of the 
United Kingdom and the disproportionate size of the market that she 
provided. Just as, in the absence of a definite politico-military organi- 
zation, United Kingdom military and diplomatic power filled the gaps 
left by co-operative ideas and institutions, so in the absence of a definite 
economic organization the vast financial power and purchasing capacity 
of the United Kingdom filled the gaps left by economic co-operation. 

Preference, by itself, is not policy, it is only the instrument of policy. 
The general imperial preference system of pre-war years suffered from lack 
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of a clearly defined policy; for even the objective of freer trade among 
ourselves (because freer trade was desirable in itself) was not accepted by 
all concerned. One possible economic policy for the Commonwealth, on 
which all would agree, is that of raising the standard of life of peoples now 
at a low level, though not all would agree on the means of doing it, nor all 
face with equal far-sightedness or resignation the immediate sacrifices of 
economic interest that may be necessary. Leading statesmen and pub- 
licists in the British Commonwealth before the war were urging that the 
emphasis of international trade policy should be on consumption rather 
than production; and this line of thought was happily resumed at the 
Food Conference at Hot Springs. Looking only to our own circle in the 
Commonwealth, there are obvious opportunities for mutual advantage 
among a group of countries such as those in the Indian Ocean area, some 
at a high standard of life and some at a very low one. The new colonial 
development policy, under which £55 million spread over ten years was 
made available from United Kingdom funds for the economic and social 
advancement of colonial territories too poor to pay for it all themselves, 
shows the new positive trend of British Commonwealth economic policy. 

Investments, money and exchange are closely linked with trade and 
tariffs. There are other branches of economics where the need for a 
Commonwealth policy is even plainer. As a great maritime community 
of nations the Commonwealth depends economically, as it does militarily, 
on sea transport. Yet before the war the Commonwealth had no joint 
shipping policy. The report of the Imperial Shipping Committee on 
shipping in the South West Pacific area and the Indian Ocean, published 
not long before the war, showed how fatal was the disunity among the 
different Commonwealth countries concerned, principally Great Britain, 
Australia and’ India, in face of the determined, concentrated and far-seeing 
policies of Japan. We are paying part of the price of that mistake now. 

Air transport will be equally vital, perhaps more vital than shipping 
in the world of the future. The British Commonwealth by its geographical 
nature offers immense opportunities for the development of civil aviation. 
Before the war we had only the beginnings of a Commonwealth air trans- 
port plan. The possible foundations of a Commonwealth system of civil 
air co-operation are remarkably similar to those of a Commonwealth—or 
within the Commonwealth, regional—system of military defence: national 
responsibility for internal communications and feeder lines, national up- 
keep of a chain of bases or ports open to all participating countries on a 
reciprocal basis, and an international authority—advisory in the last resort 
but with a wide field of executive autonomy—for international services and 
joint technical development. Another parallel is in the vital field of 
broadcasting and telecommunications generally. 

In respect of money and exchange, the world has before it today two 
detailed schemes for international monetary organization, designed to 
achieve the exchange stability which is essential for continuous and balanced 
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world trade, without the dangers of the gold standard. By themselves, 
such plans, however meritorious, are only mechanisms without life. Their 
effectiveness in the end depends not on their paper statutes but on the 
spirit and intention with which they are worked, and these in turn are 
dependent on the sense of common interest of the participating countries. 
The key problems, for the countries of the Commonwealth, remain those 
of maintaining stability within the sterling area on the one hand and the 
dollar area on the other, and pivoting the two on Anglo-American co- 
operation in the common interests of the two groups. This is simply the 
general problem of Commonwealth economic policy projected on a monetary 
screen. 

Perhaps the most difficult of all aspects of that problem is immigration. 
How is it possible to bring into one picture the need of a country like 
Australia for more people if she is to attain her full economic prosperity, 
let alone her military security; the need for Great Britain to conserve her 
population which is bound to decline steadily unless there is an early and 
radical change in the lives and outlook of her people; and the need for a 
desperately overcrowded country like India to find outlets for her popu- 
lation in lands now virtually closed to her by racial barriers? In spite of 
the difficulties, some answer must be found to such questions; for unless 
the inter-racial problem can be solved within the British Commonwealth, 
it assuredly cannot be solved in the world at large, and if we cannot solve 
it we or our descendants will in the end be destroyed by it. 

To hostile critics, all this may sound like arguing that the Common- 
wealth must be used as an instrument of international organization, eco- 
nomic as well as political, simply because it exists. Existence in working 
order is indeed a very powerful recommendation for use in the precarious 
and uncharted conditions of post-war world organization. Especially is 
this true of the security aspect of that organization. Here the oceanic 
system which is principally sustained by the British Commonwealth is 
indispensable to a lasting peace. It follows that the Commonwealth is 
itself indispensable, unless and until it can be superseded by a wider, 
stronger and equally reliable international system. 

But to maintain world peace, even to police the oceans, is not within 
the unaided power of the British Commonwealth. The Commonwealth 
system, itself a world order on an incomplete scale, has in any case to be 
fitted into a still wider system and above all it has to be integrated with the 
contribution of the United States. The British Commonwealth cannot 
survive without a positive effort of its own, but equally it cannot survive, 
in the long run, unless it forms part of a wider scheme for world peace and 
welfare. As in politics and defence, so in economic affairs the Common- 
wealth will only destroy itself by exclusive policies. Its internal arrange- 
ments must be co-ordinated with a wider (and especially Anglo-American) 
effort to stabilize and promote trade and to raise standards of life. 

The danger of which we must beware is that this fact should become an 
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excuse for inaction, an argument for awaiting leadership from others, when 
the duty and ability to lead are with ourselves. Ina world full of dangers 
it would be the greatest disservice to mankind if we neglected or weakened 
the system of order and co-operation that exists in the British Common- 
wealth on the gamble that a stronger system could forthwith be constructed 
with foreign nations than among ourselves, or that United States benevo- 
lence will take the place of our own joint effort. Indeed it is our duty to 
the world to strengthen the system to the utmost of our ability. 





THE PROBLEM OF UNION SACREE IN FRANCE! 
D. W. BROGAN 


THE most extraordinary phenomenon in the contemporary world is 
the destruction of French unity. The whole of continental France is 
entirely occupied and controlled by Germans. The greater part of the 
French Empire and the department of Corsica are controlled by the Com- 
mittee of National Liberation while the richest French colony, Indo-China, 
is really in the power of the Japanese though nominally under Vichy. 
Admiral Decoux is in a position more and more like that of the Emperor 
of Annam or the King of Cambodia. And even where there is an inde- 
pendent French authority, the Committee, it is not recognized as a govern- 
ment, even as a provisional government. Some neutrals like Sweden treat 
it as the Gaullist committee was treated by the United States; accepting it 
as a de facto organization but continuing formal recognition of the Vichy 
government. the Etat frangais of Petain and Laval. At first sight, this 
situation is not unique because the whole territory of many European 
nations is thus completely occupied. The case of Poland or Greece does 
not seem to be very different from that of France; the case of Holland and 
Belgium, since they have empires, seems to be identical. But this apparent 
similarity conceals a great difference and a great problem. First of all, 
whatever may be the internal power of the exiled governments of Poland, 
Greece, etc., they are not opposed by any effective rival or rivals. For 
example, outside continental Europe, their consular, diplomatic and 
financial organizations are controlled by exiled governments. The Mercan- 
tile Marine of Norway and Greece is, for example, unified and a source both 
of revenue and of prestige for the country controlling it. Whatever internal 
strains there may be, there is no open competition among rival Norwegian 
or Greek organizations in control of the shipping of these countries. There 
are no rival diplomatic or consular representatives of Greece or Norway 
conducting campaigns for recognition in the United States. 

In the case of Holland and Belgium, there is no division of the empire 
other than that imposed on the Dutch Empire by the conquest of the East 
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Indies. There is no Dutch fiction in Java comparable to the Decoux 
fiction in Indo-China. The authority of the French State has been divided. 
Indeed, the French State, as such, has disappeared. The organization 
claiming to be the French State in Vichy has no effective power outside 
the territorial limits of France and all that territory is under German 
control. The other fragments of French territory are under controls none 
of which are, or even claim to be, formally the French State. There is no 
parallel in this situation in contemporary Europe, where there is no German- 
supported government in the position of Vichy and no series of rival claims 
to represent the occupied countries comparable to those which claim to 
represent France. Therefore the problem of French union is all the more 
urgent. But, unfortunately, the fact that France needs unity more than 
any other of the occupied countries is not in itself an indication that that 
unity is going to be easy to achieve. The disunion of the French people 
does not date from the occupation of the whole of France. It goes back 
at least as far as the Armistice of 1918. And, of course, the disunion in 
other than a legal sense goes back far beyond the Armistice. 

Because the most striking example of French disunity is this destruction 
of the political unity of France, it is natural that there should be a concen- 
tration of attention on formal political unity among the various claimants 
to political authority outside France. It is natural that this policy of 
unity, above all, should appeal to the tradition of union sacrée. It is 
natural, especially since the invasion of North Africa, that appeals for 
unity of this kind should have come from so many more or less repre- 
sentative spokesmen of French opinion, French opinion ranging from Saint 
Exupéry and André Maurois and the Observer, not to speak of the appeals 
for unity on conditions which have come from General Giraud, General de 
Gaulle and others. The assumption behind these general appeals is that 
in face of the German occupation of France, and of its prospective liberation 
by the United Nations, all grounds of disunion are minor matters whose 
discussion has to be postponed until the liberation. It is often assumed 
that unity for the expulsion of the Germans will survive the liberation in 
the form of a generally accepted programme of national reconstruction. 

I propose in this paper to set out briefly the difficulties in the way of 
both these programmes of unity. First of all, the appeal for a union sacrée 
is, in fact, often an appeal to an alleged lesson of history, the assumption 
that there has been in the French past a habit of union bred by the phenome- 
non of ‘‘la patrie en danger” and it is by such methods of union that France 
has in the past been united and defended. Since the Revolution, this has 
not been true except on one special occasion, 1914. 

There was, for example, no unity of personnel, no generally accepted 
unity of policy behind the Government of National Defence. Gambetta 
was a leader of a political party as well as the organizer of national defence. 
The Government of National Defence, in Paris and in the provinces, was 
not a government of union sacrée. It did appeal successfully to French 
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patriotism in all classes but it did not do so by abandoning either its political 
programme or its political personnel. 

In 1914, the period of union sacrée was short. The first government of 
union sacrée was formed not to meet the crisis of the outbreak of the war, 
but to meet the crisis before the Battle of the Marne. The policy of 
union sacrée was, of course, in a sense adopted with the outbreak of the war. 
That is to say, all parties in France agreed that the immediate needs of 
national defence were paramount; that, for example, the socialist party 
would not exploit the murder of Jaurés and that the parties of the Right 
would not conspire against the civil government of the Republic. The 
government of union sacrée went further than this, since it called into its 
councils symbolic figures of the Left and Right, Sembat and Denys Cochin. 
Concessions were made to the Left and Right, e.g., the suspected anti- 
military agitators like Pierre Laval were not arrested and the laws against 
the religious orders were less rigorously enforced. This policy of union 
sacrée did not last throughout the war. The government of victory, the 
Clemenceau Ministry, was not a personnel-holding company of the various 
party leaders. It excluded many leading Left Wing leaders like Albert 
Thomas and Briand; it prosecuted or persecuted Left Wing leaders like 
Caillaux and Malvy; and its chief did not recant his strong anti-clerical 
views and prejudices. One of the reasons why Clemenceau was not made 
President of the Republic was just because he did not practise a policy of 
union sacrée. In 1917, that is to say, he made enemies or refused to make 
friends both on the Left and the Right. It is also worth noting that before 
the ending of the war, a great many questions arose which, in fact, involved 
the internal politics of France; questions of financial policy, trade-union 
policy, even the ideological bias of French foreign policy. This was 
especially true after the outbreak of the Russian revolution. 

Except that nearly all Frenchmen in nearly all parties put the expulsion 
of the Germans from France at the top of their political priorities, the 
union sacrée by 1918 had become more a name than a fact. There was 
great disagreement as to the means whereby this basic aim of liberation 
could be achieved. On the extreme Left there was an increasing scepticism 
about the priority given to the end. Despite its title, the Parliament of 
the Bloc National was only national in a sectarian sense. The policy of 
union sacrée did not survive, at latest, the resignation of Clemenceau and 
it was a fiction long before that event. I see no reason to believe that in the 
French situation of 1943 much is gained or much is, in fact, meant by talking 
of a union sacrée as a solution or even as a necessary condition. On the 
one hand, it is probably true that, for the great majority of the French 
people of all classes, liberation from Germany is even more of a priority 
than it was in 1914-18. This is a psychological factor of importance. 
But it should be remembered that the means of liberation are now much 
less evident than they were in the last war. Then, the duty of a French- 
man who accepted this priority was comparatively simple. He did his 
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duty as a universally recognized French government defined it. The test 
of a good citizen was not very difficult. A war profiteer or a defeatist, 
even if he stopped short of the activities of a Bolo, was earmarked as a bad 
or at least as an indifferent Frenchman. But there is not—and there has 
not been since 1940—any such easy way of classifying Frenchmen. This 
is a result of the destruction of French political unity. 

Nor is this all. There was hardly any dissent about French policy at 
the end of July, 1914. Even those critics of the policy of the Entente 
Cordiale who might have said ‘‘I told you so,” were silenced by the sudden- 
ness and greatness of the peril. But France in 1939 was not suddenly 
swept from complete peace into complete war. She slowly and reluctantly 
moved from semi-peace to semi-war. There was plenty of time for debate, 
hesitation and dissent. The failure to form even a nominal government of 
union sacrée at any time from 1938 on is, itself, significant of something 
changed in the state of France. And what was changed was the disappear- 
ance of the old French unity around the idea of the powerful and iade- 
pendent role of France as a great Power. The individuals in France who 
were convinced that France was foolish to go to war or was doomed to 
defeat, or could only stand a short war, or could only stand a ‘‘phoney”’ 
war, were far more numerous, representative and powerful than were the 
Caillaux and the Almeyredas or Lavals of 1914-18. There was in the 
France of 1939-40 already far more dissent about the basic policy of French 
unity against Germany than there was in the France of 1914-18. As has 
been suggested above, it is probable that France is much more unified 
against Germany in 1943 than she was in 1939. But, on the other hand, 
far more of French morale and political assets have been dissipated in 
those years than is generally admitted. For whatever motives, a larger 
and more representative section of the French élites have, in the eyes of 
the world, accepted the basic Vichy thesis—that some kind of tolerable 
deal with Hitler’s Germany is possible—than has been the case in any 
other occupied country. This is a fact of great internal importance in 
France, because it means that a very large proportion of the normal leaders 
of France are suspect in the eyes of the mass of the French people. 

It seems obvious, therefore, that union sacrée in the sense of unity of 
all French people, either now or immediately after the liberation of France, 
is going to be extremely difficult as far as personnel is concerned. Whether 
we, or Giraud, or de Gaulle or the Americans do—or do not—have views 
on the proscription of certain individuals, it is a fact that a large number of 
persons in France, especially in the higher ranks of the Administration, 
the Press, the Navy, the Army and probably the Church and the Judiciary, 
wil] be so suspect in the eyes of the French people that their employment 
will be impossible. How big this class is depends on the bias of the observer, 
but even if small, it will make a big hole in the normal governmental 
hierarchies. Not only will many members of the élites be excluded by 
their collaboration with the Germans, but, in fact, for the last two and a half 
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years, a large number of the normal sources of public opinion, the press, 
the radio, public meetings, etc., have been empioyed in persuading the 
French people that the expulsion of the Germans is not a primary or even 
a desirable object. In addition, all other organs of normal public opinion 
in France have been silent on the German question or have, at the most, 
been able to insinuate the view that the defeat of Germany and the terri- 
torial liberation of France is a primary good. The less that this propa- 
ganda, positive or negative, has succeeded, the greater the gulf between 
the mass of the French people and the people in public view under the Vichy 
régime. 

On the question of immediate post-war policy, some of the same cleav- 
ages are certain to appear. In 1919 there was not only a French State 
with no rival claimant in the field, but there was a fairly simple problem in 
reconstruction. It was possible to secure agreement on the end, namely, 
a reconstruction of the devastated regions, although there were disputes 
about the means. Now, French economic and industrial life hz3 been 
more completely distorted and ends and means are more completely mixed 
than they were in 1919. It is not now a question of restoring the France 
of 1939, a France which proved too weak to withstand the shock of war, 
but to create a France which in some way is to be stronger than the France 
of 1939. How this is to be done involves fundamental problems of the 
orientation of French society. Is France to go semi-socialist? Is France 
to foster industry at the expense of agriculture? Is France to attempt more 
or less integration with the empire? Will a France, far weaker than the 
France of 1919, have anything but a formal liberty of opinion in these 
matters? However much we may wish to show consideration for French 
amour propre, we cannot conceal from the French people the fact that they 
will not be, after the end of this war, as they were in 1919, the chief military 
agent of victory. The position of France vis-a-vis the other liberated 
countries will be far weaker than that of France vis-a-vis Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, etc., in 1919. French internal policy will be a matter of concern 
to all Europe and French ability to have an internal policy will depend on 
the governmental and public opinion of the victorious Powers far more 
than was the case in 1919. 

The unknown factor in all these calculations is the evolution of French 
public opinion inside France. Public opinion may be moving more and 
more against Vichy, even more and more against the Marshal; it may be 
more and more Gaullist; but this general movement tells us little unless we 
have some concrete ideas about the view of a future France held by the 
French people. Mere generalities about ‘‘putting down the trusts,” about 
improving the technical equipment of France, tell us nothing. Mere 
generalities about restoring the Republic tell us nothing. Far more than 
in 1919, France needs a concrete programme which is bound to offend and 
alienate some sections of the French population. It is probable that the 
sections alienated will tend to be the sections in which collaborationists are 
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most numerous—the upper bourgeoisie, the Administration, the Army and 
Navy. But, in addition to this negative programme of diminishing the 
power of certain classes, there will be present from the beginning for any 
French government, however formed, a series of choices to be made which 
will, in fact, alter the position of some classes and operate to their apparent 
immediate disadvantage. 

To sum up, it has never been easy in modern French history to produce 
anything like a union sacrée except in the negative sense of defending the 
territorial integrity and independence of France. The disunion in France, 
revealed by 1939 and 1940-3 has not been abolished by the universal 
acceptance of the expulsion of the Germans as the great French priority. 
As far as this has been accepted passionately by the majority of the French 
people, it has alienated them from a considerable section of the governing 
class. Even were this not so, the situation of France would still be such 
that profound changes of some kind will be imposed by the nature of 
events. Partly owing to the disappearance of the French State and the 
consequent ambiguous claims of various leaders and organizations on the 
loyalty of the French people, it may well be harder to secure the acceptance 
of these important changes by the sections suffering from them than would 
have been the case if a representative local French government had con- 
tinued to exist. We may hope for a French government sufficiently 
representative and sufficiently authoritarian to carry out a concrete pro- 
gramme. But to hope for a government almost universally accepted to 
apply a programme which causes no serious dissent is, I think, to hope for 
a miracle or to postpone the reorganization of France indefinitely. 
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A WorkincG Peace System. An Argument for the Functional Development of 
International Organization. By David Mitrany. 1943. (London: Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs. New York, Toronto, Bombay, Melbourne, Cape 
Town: Oxford University Press. Post-War Problems. 8%" X 5%". 54 pp. 
1s. 6d.) 


WELL-INTENTIONED pamphlets on international reconstruction are legion. Regret- 
tably few break new ground or challenge our minds with fresh thought. Professor 
Mitrany’s essay is exceptional. Here we have an impressively able statement of a 
new approach to the problem of international relations. The familiar constitutional 
approach to the problem is rejected. The perplexities of federation, whether in its 
geographical or in its ideological form, are analysed. ‘The dangers of sectional 
grouping of States, even under the umbrella of a wider League, are exposed. Dr. 
Johnson is quoted appositely: ‘“‘Such seems the disposition of man that whatever 
makes a distinction produces rivalry.” 

What then shows promise of producing unity? Professor Mitrany replies ‘‘func- 
tional evolution.” There are a thousand jobs to be done to mend a broken world 
and, later, to develop its latent resources. Let us then concentrate on the practical 
business of feeding and healing; restoring and developing communications, agriculture 
and industry, wherever the need arises. For this purpose functional institutions will 
be needed, varying in their geographical range according to the character of the prob- 
lem in hand. At the world level a clearing union, an international investment au- 
thority, raw material controls and bodies regulating transport and telecommunications 
are called for. Over large areas of the world’s surface—regional authorities for 
defence, economic development and the organization of technical services of various 
kinds are needed. More specialized bodies will be required to handle specific tasks in 
particular areas, for example, Danube shipping. Membership of the governing 
bodies of these authorities should be based, not on sovereign equality, but on func- 
tional interest, a principle which would go some way (though perhaps not so far as 
Professor Mitrany hopes) to solve the problem of small Power representation on 
international bodies, and lead to a more equitable distribution of influence. 

Professor Mitrany deals courageously with the question of wider co-ordination, 
but he is too ready to reject a comprehensive political authority on doctrinal grounds— 
“It is the central view of the functional approach that such an authority is not essential 
for our greatest and real immediate needs.” It is true the problem of security is not 
purely military, but it is not clear how ‘the various functional agencies” could, in 
fact, play the important role in the maintenance of security which Professor Mitrany 
suggests that they might, without receiving directives from an international political 
authority of some kind. On whose instructions would an international raw materials 
board refuse supply to a country which was ‘‘threatening aggression’? Who would 
define ‘‘threatening’’? And who would decide when the threat had disappeared? 


K. D. A. 
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KEEP THE LAMps BurNING. By Dr. J. van den Tempel, Minister of Social Affairs 
in the Netherlands Government. 1943. (London: Hale. 834” X5%". 256 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 


THERE is no wishful thinking in this book. Dr. van den Tempel, Minister of 
Social Affairs in the Netherlands Government, is a Socialist and trade unionist who 
has thought things out for himself and stated his conclusions in his own terms. He 
believes in democracy but is seriously disturbed about its defects. Why was there 
so much apathy towards democracy? Do we realize that democracy’s failure to 
remove unemployment and to bring about far-reaching economic and social changes 
weakened people’s faith in the doctrine of the continuous development of society? 
Dr. van den Tempel believes in freedom for the individual, with scope for initiative 
and elbow-room for pioneers in economic and social life. But freedom also demands 
an ordered society. How can we improve our social and economic organization and 
at the same time cultivate individuality? Everyone knows, he says, that international 
co-operation is essential. But is there any real likelihood of sincere and cordial 
co-operation after the experiences of the war? Dr. van den Tempel believes that 
the underlying principle of the League of Nations is imperishable and that the basis 
of future international co-operation must be universality. But does that mean that 
we must get back to Geneva? Can we safely pour new wine into old bottles? He 
thinks that we shall have to reconcile our need of security with a demand for dis- 
armament. And what about social security? That must bring a sense of content- 
ment and independence for the individual. But only contentment? Or security as 
a basis for great achievements, new ventures and the employment of creative talents 
for a noble purpose? Dr. van den Tempel’s answers to such questions are a valuable 
contribution to our thinking on international problems. 

JoHN PRICE 


OnE Wortp. By Wendell L. Willkie. 1943. (London, Toronto, Melbourne, 
Sydney: Cassell. 74%” X 434". vi+169 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


To travel 30,000 miles and visit 13 countries in 49 days isa feat. To form a high 
average of sound judgments during such a breathless journey is even more striking. 
Mr. Willkie’s impressions are valuable in themselves: and as those of a possible 
President they are important. As an American, he naturally attaches a high value 
to material progress and increased freedom—to improved hygiene, power plants and 
irrigation projects—and to self-government. But it is to be noted that he sees the 
social and even political drawbacks of vast factory concentrations. His appreciation 
of the U.S.S.R. is especially interesting, as being that of a man with experience of big 
businesses and a strong believer in individual enterprise. As regards China, he 
foresees a great increase of American influence due not only to Chinese belief in its 
non-political motives, but also to the numerous American-trained Chinese leaders. 
Mr. Willkie is less rabid and better informed than some of his countrymen on “‘im- 
perialism”; but he perhaps under-estimates the practical difficulties and the progress 
of self-government in the British Empire and in India. 

His warm-hearted demands for greater freedom for all nations include few definite 
proposals. But his main thesis will be widely accepted. It is that the American 
living standard cannot be maintained or that of the world raised without a great 
increase of international trade. ‘“This world demands the full participation of a self- 
confident America.” 


T. H. MINSHALL 
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Tuis AGE OF FaBLE. The Political and Economic World We Live In. By Gustav 
Stolper. 1943. (London, Toronto, Bombay, Sydney: Harrap. 8” x 5%”. 
318 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis book is far more original in treatment and thought than its main theme would 
suggest. The theme is that the world, as we knew it, broke up at the beginning of 
the last war, that old beliefs, institutions, constitutions and so on were no longer 
taken for granted and were replaced by fables, slogans and their nebulous surrounding 
of emotion, self-seekimg, self-deception and the like. Particularly in the sphere of 
economics, the author’s dissection of the world in chaos is as objective, and searching, 
as a surgical operation. His account of Nazi philosophy and his evaluation of the 
basic ideas and fables of national socialism add something new even to this well-worn 
subject. His handling of the fable of Britain’s degeneracy is a masterly example 
of his technique, and, incidentally, his praise of our economic and general social 
legislation and progress is encouraging for the future. He demolishes the fable that 
this is a war of rival imperialisms, and it is indeed heartening to read what such a 
well-informed foreigner as Dr. Stolper says about the British Empire. Certainly this 
is a book to be read by everybody seeking to understand what has happened, is 
happening and will happen to us. 


J. CoaTMAN 


PROBLEMS OF Post-WAR RECONSTRUCTION. Edited by Henry P. Jordan. With a 
Foreword by Stephen Duggan. 1942. (Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs. 9’ x 6”. xix + 292 pp. $3.25; paper, $2.75.) 


While all the chapters deal with post-war international problems, they are hardly 
built around any central scheme or idea, and, as in most such collective efforts, their quality 
is very uneven. Two of the chapters, a sweeping survey of the post-war world-to-be from 
a sociologist’s angle, ‘‘After the Deluge,’”’ and an analysis of ‘Competition for Latin Amer- 
ican Trade” during the inter-war period are of very great interest. The other chapters on 
economic subjects do little more than illustrate the appalling gulf between present-day 
British and American economic thought on post-war issues. a Wa 


Sotiparity. A Platform for All Those Who Can Help to Plan a Better World. In 
English and in French. Edited by Jacques Métadier. Vol. III. 1943. (Lon- 


don: Macdonald. 834” X5%", 175 pp. 7s. 6d.). Vol. IV. 1943. (London: 
Harrap. 834” X 5%”. 176 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Two more volumes in Mr. Métadier’s series continue the excellent and original scheme 
of presenting views on reconstruction problems by nationals of the allied nations. Part II 
of each volume continues and concludes, respectively, a series of short and elementary 
descriptions of the political institutions of the various Allies. Most contributions are 
presented in both French and English texts. Altogether, thirty essays are contributed by 
nationals of seventeen, mostly European, countries. None of the four volumes published 
to date gives space to Latin-American views. 


R. I. K. 


THE FUTURE OF INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM. 1943. (London: International Pub- 
lishing Company. 8%” xX 5%", 24 pp. 6d.) 


This little pamphlet consists of summaries of speeches made at the conference of the 
Socialist Vanguard Group last Easter. The speakers stress the need for rebuilding the 
international organizations of the labour movement, both trade union and political. For 
the most part they concentrate on emphasizing the urgency and importance of the problem. 
Their contribution would have been more useful if they had given greater attention to the 
practical difficulties that will arise. LP 
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DictatorsHip. Its History and Theory. By Alfred Cobban, M.A., Ph.D. First 
published in 1939; new ed. 1943. (London: Cape. 9” xX 534”. 352 pp. 
12s. 6d.) 


ONE of the conclusions which many of us will draw from this book, but should 
have drawn already from our own experience and knowledge of history, is that dictator- 
ship is one of the commonest of political phenomena, and far commoner than democ- 
racy, the success of which has been very restricted geographically, and in very few 
places unchequered. Nor is dictatorship a freak distortion, but a natural evolution 
under certain conditions from other forms of governments. 

Plato long ago showed how tyranny (a word which has an ethical connotation 
not necessarily inherent in dictatorship) evolved from democracy, and it is an inter- 
esting commentary on both Plato and Dr. Cobban that Professor Coupland has 
recently made the point that the Congress creed of one-party nationalism, if it pre- 
vailed, would convert Indian democracy almost at its birth into totalitarian dictator- 
ship. 

In the last sentence Dr. Cobban would certainly underline the word ‘‘nationalism,”’ 
for so far as it is possible to give the essence of his message in a sentence it is to be 
found in this quotation: “The modern State has progressed from divine right of 
kings to the idea of popular sovereignty, from that to nationalism, and from national- 
ism to totalitarianism” (p. 186). The evolution has been assisted by popular bio- 
logical conceptions and the modern divorce of politics and economics from ethics. 
Two other factors may be noted: in a sense “dictatorship is the child of the class war, 
and the increasing violence of social conflict in the twentieth century is the explanation 
of the increasing prevalence of dictatorship” (p. 211); secondly, recourse to dictator- 
ship is sometimes at any rate a despairing search for efficiency of government in a 
complex world. 

Dr. Cobban’s remedies spring from his diagnosis: ‘‘as nationalism leads up to 
imperialism, so in place of the latter will be required a recognition of the principle of 
free commonwealths. As totalitarianism insists on the union of the political and 
spiritual principles in the State, so the opposition will have to revert to a strict dualism 
or even pluralism, acknowledging a multiplicity of authorities, each in its own sphere”’ 
(p. 292). The search for welfare must take precedence of the search for power, 
ethical principles must again direct our political and social life, and the sovereign 
State as we know it must be abolished. It is, of course, not an accident, though it is 
superficially paradoxical, that there is much in common between the first volume of 
the Master of Balliol’s work on the modern democratic State! and the volume 
under review; they supplement and complement each other. 

Two small criticisms may be suggested. It isa dangerous telescoping of the truth 
to assert without qualification that ‘in fact it was by winning the support of the 
people, and through the ballot box and not the machine gun, that Hitler was called 
to his high office’’ (p. 138); some corrective of the assertion is to be found in another 
passage in which Dr. Cobban points out that “‘liberal political systems have to fight 
dictatorship with their hands tied behind their backs” (p. 260). And is it probably 
true that economic totalitarianism in Germany (it is less hazardous to apply the 
observation to Russia) “prevented economic collapse and revolution” (p. 216)? 
Postponed would be a safer word, especially since it is elsewhere stated roundly that 
dictatorship offers to the world, and can offer it only, an intensification of the state 
of war. 

This is a book which every student of international affairs should read; he will 
not find it dry, but more exciting than many crime stories—perhaps because it is one. 
But that introduces an ethical element which the philosophical reader should not 
import into the subject! 


ANDREW McFADYEAN 
1The Modern Democratic State, Vol.1. By A. D. Lindsay. 1948. 
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THE PsycHOLoGy OF Fascism. By Peter Nathan. 1943. (London: Faber. 8” x 5”. 

158 pp. Biblio. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Nathan, who is a Peewee medical psychologist, sets forth what, in his view, are 
some of the states of mind which make people Fascists. ‘They are: a strong desire to be 
governed; the impulse to find “scapegoats” who are the embodiment of evil; a desire to 
participate in what is epoch-making and important; the need for a faith; fear that women 
will achieve equality of status with men; and an urge to “throw one’s weight about.” 

The analysis as a whole is clear and well-presented, though it is doubtful whether it 
embraces all the states of mind which make for Fascism. The difficulty perhaps is to 
separate the psychological from the political and social. 


D. SINGTON 


SELECTED WorkKS (in Two Volumes). By Karl Marx. 1943. First published in 
Great Britain in 1942. Prepared by the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, Moscow, 
under the editorship of V. Adoratsky. Editor, English edition, C. P. Dutt. 
(London: Lawrence and Wishart. 714” x 5”. Vol. I, viii +479 pp. 8s. 6d.; 
Vol. II, vii + 694 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


THE publishers claim for these volumes that they are the first comprehensive 
selection in English of Marx’s writings. They are issued to mark the sixtieth anni- 
versary of his death, and include all the more important of his shorter writings— 
among them the Communist Manifesto, the Addresses of the First International, the 
Class Struggle and Civil War in France. These are all familiar and were—at least 
until quite recently—obtainable separately in well-edited and cheap editions. In 
these volumes they are presented with a great deal of subsidiary and associated 
material—Introductions by Marx’s collaborator, Friedrich Engels, appreciations by 
Lenin, letters from Marx and Engels to various leaders of the German socialist move- 
ment, reminiscences by friends and contemporaries. Less well known is Engels’ 
critical essay on Feuerbach. There is also a selection—regrettably small—of the 
articles written by Marx during his ten years as London correspondent of the New 
York Tribune. 

It is curious to note again how well the works written originally in English compare 
even with the best translation of his German writings. The Civil War in France 
(it is a pity, from this point of view, that the leaflet on the Belgian Massacres was not 
included) has a vigour of style, an ease of imagery, that betray nothing of the painful, 
thrice-repeated efforts revealed by the cramped and tortured manuscript. Whether 
or not the present interest in the U.S.S.R. turns men’s minds back to the founders of 
scientific socialism, as the publishers hope, our mild and uninspired pamphleteers of 
today would do well to study these excellent examples of the propagandist’s art. 


J. DEGRAsS 


THE GREAT HATRED. By Maurice Samuel. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 744” x 5”. 
140 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuis short analysis of anti-Semitism, written by an American Jew, is one of the 
most penetrating which has yet appeared. It refuses to defend Jews against the 
accusations of anti-Semites; to do so is to mistake the wholly irrational nature of the 
forces at work. It distinguishes between anti-Jewish sentiment, which is one of the 
ordinary group prejudices, and anti-Semitic hallucination, which is a unique phenom- 
enon, unique in its demonological character, its mad disparity with the numbers and 
influence of present-day Jewry as sufficient cause, and its universality throughout the 
Western world. 

Non-anti-Semitic Churchmen and liberals have both been blind to the fact that 
“anti-Semitism is the expression of the concealed hatred of Christ and Christianity, 
rising to a new and catastrophic level in the Western world.” The Nazi-Fascists, as 
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lovers of force for its own sake, must hate Judaeo-Christianity (the essential continuity 
of Judaism and Christianity is given a striking illustration from the eighteenth century) 
as the inspirer and preacher of doctrines of love which preclude the advance of any 
movement based on a creed of unadulterated force. A frontal attack on Christianity 
would be foredoomed to failure because it would shock; Christianity is taken into 
protective custody, the Christian world must be infiltrated with anti-Semitic doctrine, 
and if the Christian can be personally involved in anti-Semitic acts so much the better 
for the chances of finally eliminating “the Christian episode” from the history of 
Western civilization. Hitler will not say ‘Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean,” 
because he will not admit defeat. It is significant that Russian communism, which 
makes a frontal attack on religion itself, is free from anti-Semitism. 

There are times when Mr. Samuel seems to labour a point unduly; the reader 
should not allow this to deter him from reading to the end of a brilliant study. 


ANDREW McFADYEAN 


REFLECTIONS ON History. By Jakob Burckhardt. Translated by M.D.H. 1943. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 834” XK 5%". 219 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


A translation, not perhaps uniformly felicitous, of Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen 
(1906), the posthumous volume of “drafts and notes’’ for lectures “held” at Basle around 
1870, this should well answer its purpose of drawing new readers to “‘the original.’’ While 
the bulk of it concerns the impact, reciprocal and other, of “‘the three Powers’— State, 
Religion and Culture—in the life of men and peoples, many quotable things also occur in 
the introduction and in sections on the crises and the great men of history, and in a con- 
cluding one querying the value, in assessing past events, of the categories ‘‘fortunate’”’ and 
“unfortunate.” The book may be prized as giving at least some sense of the range and 
detachment of Burckhardt's outlook, the depth of his insight and other causes for his 
extraordinary reputation as a teacher. 

Cc. A.W.M. 


Front LINE AND Front PaGe. By David Woodward. 1943. (London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 834” xX 534”. 232 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


A lively personal account of a News Chronicle War Correspondent’s experiences from 
August, 1939, to December, 1941, in England, Holland, Ireland, Egypt, Greece, Albania, 
Crete, Abyssinia, India, China, Malta, West Africa, and with the Royal Navy at sea. It 
adds little to the ordinary newspaper reader's knowledge of events, but provides many 
nice sidelights, such as the story of the Chinese Colonel in Kunming who works as a rick- 
shaw-puller in his spare time to draw attention to the army’s lack of pay. The author has 
a poor opinion of British Colonial Administration in Bathurst in 1941. ene 


RETURN TO Happiness. By Jonas Lied. 1943. (London: Macmillan. 9” x 6”. 
xi + 318 pp. Illus. and Map. 18s.) 


This book is a self-portrait of that popular bogeyman, the International Financier— 
or, more accurately, the cosmopolitan entrepreneur. Setting out from a Norwegian farm, 
Jonas Lied became a brash young salesman of machinery in England, Germany and France. 
At twenty-nine he was possessed by the idea of opening up trade between Siberia and the 
West by way of the Yenesei River and the Kara Sea route, a project which he had carried 
far towards fulfilment when the Russian Revolution began. The Siberian concessionaire 
who had done deals with Tsarists, Kerenskists and with Kolchak met his match in the 
Bolsheviks. He succeeded in getting out of the U.S.S.R. in 1931 and divided his next ten 
nie between Aluminium Union Ltd. and his Solesnes farm, where he hopes to return to 

appiness. 

The reputed characteristics of the type are all here. Jonas Lied is naive, sentimental, 
indifferent to the social consequences of his operations and single-minded in pursuit of the 
main chance. He wangled Nansen into accompanying the first Kara cargo, an excellent 
advertisement; he abandoned his Norwegian citizenship so as to be able to hold Russian 
steamship shares. Readers may disagree as to the sincerity of Mr. Lied’s conversion to 
= —— life, but they should all be grateful to him for painting such a candid picture of 

imself, 


J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 
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AMERICAN ENGLAND: An Epitome of a Common Heritage. By H. L. Gee. 1943. 
(London: Methuen. 734” X 5’. 181 pp. Illus. Map end papers. 7s. 6d.) 
This book, as its title suggests, aims at bringing together in a small compass those 

literary, topographical and historical associations in England which are the common 
heritage of Englishmen and Americans. It is popularly written, and covers a wide field. 
If the treatment of this interesting subject appears to be a little superficial, and serves 
rather to whet the curiosity than to satisfy it, this is due rather to the exigencies of the 
form in which the book is cast than to any lack of interest or enthusiasm on the part of the 
author. As he says, to enumerate all the worth-while associations would be a task more 
suited to an Anglo-American commission than a single author. ‘These pages are for all 
who love America and for all who love England.” 


E. S. 
ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


Wor_p Economic Sotiparity. By Professor S. Herbert Frankel. (Reprinted from 
The South African Journal of Economics, Vol. 10, No. 3, September, 1942. 914” 
X 634". 169-192 pp. n.p.) 

Economic REconstrucTION. A Study of Post-War Problems. Vol. 1. National, 
Industrial and Regional Planning. 1943. (London: Macmillan. 9” Xx 6”. 
396 pp. 21s.) 

BusINEss RESERVES FOR Post-War SurvivaL. Their Impact on Capital Adjust- 
ments. By Mark S. Massel. 1943. (Washington, D.C.: National Planning 
Association. Planning Pamphlets Nos.19and20. 7344” 5%". 132pp. 50c.) 


PROFESSOR FRANKEL shows that ‘“‘the flow of social income cannot be increased 
unless society as a whole continuously changes its economic structure in relation both 
to its physical and its human environment. No part of the economic structure can 
remain frozen into rigidity while the other parts endeavour to move forward.” The 
concept of world economic solidarity, therefore, means not only that action inde- 
pendently initiated by one country may inflict positive harm on other countries, but 
also that ill-advised attempts to attain pseudo-security in one part of the world 
economy may thereby render quite ineffective the legitimate efforts of other sectors 
to utilize effectively their own productive capacities. This general idea is courageously 
applied to the peculiar problems of South Africa, with its wide diversity of human 
and natural resources. 


Planning is in these days so much a word to conjure with that a large volume of 
396 pages devoted to the wide subject of ‘‘National, Industrial and Regional Planning” 
seems at first sight likely to deserve a welcome as throwing some useful light upon a 
problem about which it is easier to talk at large than to analyse it in a systematic and 
realistic fashion. Unfortunately judicious planners are likely to find themselves a 
little embarrassed by Mr. Bellerby’s enthusiastic support, while the scepticism of 
those who are prepared to approve of planning if only they knew what principles the 
planners proposed to apply in making the numerous difficult decisions for which some- 
what lightheartedly they are prepared to assume responsibility will not be diminished 
when they observe Mr. Bellerby’s treatment of this central issue. ‘The principles 
of planning,” he tells us, “are straightforward, plain, inevitable,” but he does not 
disclose what they are; the statement that “‘an authority which is planning for ‘full 
employment’ will inevitably at the same time plan for the swiftest compatible increase 
of efficiency” also begs a large number of crucial issues. Mr. Bellerby is, moreover, 
open to the reproach of being a member of the large school of economists which is still 
fighting the depression of the 1930’s. His main specific is spending—‘‘Any method of 
persuading the people to spend more will clear the outlets, release and revive the 
system, and end by enabling the people to save more.” To do many of his fellow- 
planners justice, they would at once reject this unduly simple remedy as involving 
dangerous misunderstandings of the real nature of the problems which will face us at 
the conclusion of the war. 
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American business, like British business, has been much concerned over the 
uncertainties inherent in a switchover at some unknown date in the future from war 
to peace productica, and there has been much discussion of the advisability and 
consequences of attempts to build up special reserves as a protection against such 
unforeseeable risks. Mr. Massel has made an elaborate study of the whole question, 
from the standpoints of accounting practice, taxation policy, price policy and financial 
readjustment. He concludes that such reserves have a certain limited usefulness, but 
insists that “strong attempts by individual companies to insure their own security by 
establishing Maginot Lines, which ignore the operations of the entire economy, may 
give them a somewhat larger share of a decidedly smaller total of goods and profits. 
A large movement towards economic isolationism within one’s own country will reduce 
the chances of post-war prosperity for the self-isolationists as well as for their com- 
petitors.” Much of the discussion is technical, and the general reader will probably 
find most interest in the account on pages 45-54 of the far-reaching technical changes 
which have been going on during the war. 


A. G. B. FIsHER 


FoopD AND FARMING IN Post-WaAR Europe. By P. Lamartine Yates and D. Warriner. 
1943. (New York, Toronto, London: Oxford University Press. The World 
To-day Series. 744" X 4%". 118 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tuts is an excellent survey of the many disabilities from which the farming 
populations in different parts of Europe have suffered in the past, together with an 
illuminating study of the post-war planning deemed necessary if peasants are to 
enjoy greater prosperity, and more adequate nutrition and modern amenities of life. 
Special attention is directed to the extreme poverty of the rural populations in over- 
populated regions of eastern Europe, mainly based on an agricultural economy. The 
conclusion is reached that, both in eastern Europe and other over-populated areas 
there are immense problems to be tackled, but that a solution can be gradually found, 
given an expansion of industrialization and the development of transport, hydro- 
electric power, and irrigation and land reclamation schemes, together with the intro- 
duction of new and more varied types of farming, and, above all, stability in prices. 

The authors believe that a reorientation of farming is most likely to be successful 
if there is an increase in co-operatives, and that for at least a time a degree of State 
control, in particular as regards markets, will be needed. 

In view of the recent recommendations made at the Hot Springs Conference on 
Food and Agriculture, this admirable little book is of particular interest. 


D. P. ETLINGER 


Post-War EMpLoyMENT. By Edward S. Conway. With an Introduction by D. 
Caradog Jones. Reader in Social Statistics in the University of Liverpool. 1943. 
(London: Jonathan Cape. Issued under the auspices of the School of Social 
Sciences and Administration in the University of Liverpool. 9” x 534". 143 
pp. 8s. 6d.) 


The title of this interesting book may be misleading. It is not concerned with the 
economic problem of preventing the recurrence of mass unemployment but with two of the 
social problems of unemployment (and employment) that will confront us after the war. 
Part 1 deals with the social problems of juvenile unemployment. Based on a university 
thesis, it lacks polish in both style and arrangement. But the reader who is willing to 
follow the meandering discussion will find many acute and stimulating comments on the 
history of the problem in Great Britain. In coming out strongly in favour of compulsory 
training for unemployed juveniles, without qualifications regardirg the political frame- 
work within which such compulsory powers would be employed, the author treads on 
dangerous ground, although the omission is partly made good in a strongly critical dis- 
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cussion of the Interim Report on Education of the Conservative Party. Part 1 deals 
with the social problems of demobilization. While it cannot be said to do much more 
than raise the most important questions, it courageously advances a draft scheme for the 
re-employment of demobilized soldiers and represents an important contribution to the 
discussion of this grave and urgent problem. HW.A 


SociAL REconstRucTION. By M. Alderton Pink., 1943. (London, New York, 
Toronto, Melbourne: Nelson. Discussion Books No. 58. 7%” xX 5”. 
251 pp. 3s.) 


A serious discussion of the problems of domestic social reconstruction, covering a 
very wide range of subjects, from private enterprise and public control, to income distri- 
bution, unemployment, social security, housing, education and many others. The author’s 
main concern is with the spiritual values of society—the argument owes much to the 
influence of Peter Drucker’s The End of Economic Man—but he has also some useful and 
provocative things to say on narrower economic and administrative matters. 


H. W. A. 


COLLAPSE OR BooM AT THE END OF THE WAR? By Harold G. Moulton and Karl T. 
Schlotterbeck. 1942. (Washington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution. Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber. Pamphlet No. 47. 8” x 5%”. 40 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


The scope of this pamphlet is confined to the immediate post-war and reconstruction 
period, and the question raised is, therefore, one the answer to which economists in Great 
Britain are (rightly) taking for granted. The really important question of how to prevent 
or counteract the slump that is liable to follow the reconstruction boom is barely touched 
upon. The interest of the pamphlet to British readers will, therefore, lie mainly in the 
light it throws on the current American business approach to the post-war economic 


situation. 
H. W. A. 


LAW AND PROCEDURE 


PRINCIPLES OF PRIVATE INTERNATIONAL Law. By Arthur Nussbaum, Visiting 
Research Professor of Public Law, Columbia University. Produced under the 
auspices of the Columbia Council. 1943. (New York, Toronto, London: Oxford 
University Press. 84%” 5%". xvi+288 pp. $3.50. 20s.) 


THE author has been known for many years as a teacher and research worker in 
the field of commercial and private international law. His work has always been 
marked by courage shown in the elaboration of unorthodox methods. While these 
not always carried the science of law much further they often had great teaching 
value and brought the law nearer to the general reader. 

Professor Nussbaum’s latest book has these characteristics. It covers a wide 
field and even his predilection for somewhat abstract terminology cannot rob the 
reader of the pleasure derived from an otherwise lucid and fluent style. The English 
reader will particularly enjoy the clear exposition of American and Continental rules 
of private international law. Some of the author’s historical reflections also deserve 
notice, like those on the growth of the comitas doctrine in the Netherlands. 

Students will benefit from it once they have mastered the technical rules of this 
difficult branch of the law. The reading of this essay will then give them the necessary 
sense of proportion and teach them how rarely some problems on which they have 
spent most time actually come up for review in a court of law. At the same time 
they will find such difficult subjects as qualification and renvoi explained in a lucid 
and matter-of-fact way. 


O. C. GILEs 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE GroTIUS SocIETY, Volume 28. Problems of Peace and War. 
Papers read before the Society in the year 1942. 1943. (London: Sweet and 
Maxwell. 8%” X 5%”. xxiii +176 pp. Price to non-members 15s.) 


Or the seven papers in this volume, four deal with the fundamental problem of 
both war and peace, namely how to secure obedience to the law. The underlying 
sentiment is that the problem must be approached from an entirely new angle. Pro- 
fessor Goodhart, for example, would have all aggressive wars branded as international 
crimes and suggests that after the war international lawyers should devote themselves 
to building up a comprehensive law of peace. Support for this is found in an extremely 
interesting and valuable paper by Dr. Weis urging that criminal law, both municipal 
and international, should be converted into a weapon for the preservation of peace. 
A provoking contribution to the problem is provided by Dr. West’s study on the 
psychological status of present-day international law. 

From the point of view of the individual the most important report is that of a 
Committee of the Society on nationality in international law, and the projected rules 
to prevent Statelessness (de jure and de facto). As nationality is the only link be- 
tween the individual and international law, no State should be able arbitrarily to 
deprive an individual of his nationality. Many divergences of opinion became 
evident in the discussion on the report which was consequently referred back for 
revision. 

The volume is completed by a study on the naval, military and air force courts 
of foreign governments in the United Kingdom by Dr. Kuratowski (of great value to 
those concerned in “‘allied” courtsmartial), a short note by Professor Rappard on some 
tentative lessons from Swiss Federal experience, a study on some legal features of the 
financing of international organizations by C. W. Jenks, and, a new feature, reviews 
of recent books on international law. 


S. W. D. Rowson 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY IN WorLD War II. By Martin Domke. 1943. (New 
York: Central Book Co. 8 vo. xv + 640 pp. Biblio. $10.00.) 


TRADING with the Enemy laws adopted by the belligerent countries during the 
present war are more elaborate and comprehensive than those which were enacted 
in the First World War. The Statutes and Regulations of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa 
are here printed in extenso in Appendices, and the material enactments of other coun- 
tries are referred to in the text of the book. Such a collection of material is valuable 
in itself, but is rendered more valuable by Dr. Domke’s commentary on it based on an 
analysis of hundreds of decided cases, official pronouncements of Allied Governments 
and international treaties. The author points out that the study of the legal aspects 
of economic warfare ‘will be necessary to put in force workable measures for the 
invalidation of the diverse and often intricate acts of economic warfare” (p.9). The 
chaotic conditions created in countries occupied by the Axis Powers will present legal 
problems of no less difficulty than economic problems. 

No book written during the war on a subject which daily presents new problems 
can be complete. But Dr. Domke can claim for his book a high degree of usefulness 
for all who are studying the legal aspects of economic warfare. 


VLADIMIR IDELSON 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND TOTALITARIAN LAWLESSNESS. By Georg Schwarzen- 
berger, Ph.D., Dr. Jur., Lecturer in International Law and Relations at Uni- 
versity College, London. 1943. (London: Cape. 84%” X 5%”. 168 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 

THE learned author has brought together in this small book an imposing array of 
authorities in support of his main thesis that the acts of world gangsterism committed 
by Germany, Italy and Japan can effectively be dealt with by international law. In 
effect, he advocates the exclusion of these aggressive Powers from the international 
society. 

The book contains a very informative account of the various ways in which the 
German National Socialist system abused international law as a weapon for world 
domination. It also analyses very clearly the past practice and the present proposals 
for the punishment of war crimes. This is a matter of great importance, which is 
already covered by the Declaration adopted by the Inter-Allied Conference held in 
London on January 13th, 1942, but which still remains to be implemented by the 
establishment of the appropriate Courts for the trial of war criminals. 

C. J.C. 


WAR AND STRATEGY 


BrassEy’s NAVAL ANNUAL, 1943. Edited by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield. 1943. 
(London: William Clowes. 9%” X 6%”. xxiii + viii + 405 pp. Illus. 30s.) 
Brassey's Naval Annual covering the year 1942 is, as usual, a valuable work of 

reference, including both a useful summary of the year’s naval events and a series of 

interesting commentaries on various aspects of the naval war. The authoritative 
nature of these latter can be judged from the well-known names which head them; 
such as Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond, Sir Archibald Hurd, Major Oliver Stewart, 

Mr. Francis McMurtrie, Commander Kenneth Edwards. 

Air power in its application to naval strategy takes a prominent place in the 
topics discussed. Major Stewart and an anonymous writer who signs himself ‘‘Bar- 
bel” deal with it directly. The former surveys the general aspect of sea-air develop- 
ment as revealed by all the maritime operations of the year in which air power was 
involved. The latter emphasizes and enlarges on the truism that sea power is not a 
question merely of the operations of warships but of the control of the sea com- 
munications, a task in which all three services take part. He regards this control as 
still a primary aim of British strategy and challenges the Seversky thesis of victory 
by air power and air power alone. 

The reprint of Admiral Richmond’s address to the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs has much the same theme. Command of the sea being the object of sea power, 
the instruments for achieving that command are to be regarded as ships, in whatever 
element they operate. Thus aircraft flying over the sea with the object of controlling 
the sea communications are as much ships of war as the submarines beneath the 
surface. 

In discussing the U-boat offensive, ““Greenwich” also has much to say on the air 
factor. He argues that the use of air power in bombing U-boat building factories, 
yards and bases is less valuable than its employment against the U-boats themselves 
when at sea. In this view, recent events have justified him, as also in his judgment 
that it is the shortage of surface escort craft that “‘has been our chief handicap through- 
out the U-boat war.” 

Commander Edwards describes the work of our submarines and of the coastal 
craft which are manned so largely by R.N.V.R. officers and men, while Sir Archibald 
Hurd considers the Merchant Navy’s part in the war and the somewhat uncomfortable 
prospects that seem to be mounting up for it in the peace. 


Mr. McMurtrie says what it is possible to say of foreign navies under war con- 
ditions. RussELL GRENFELL 
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Wincs or Destiny. By The Marquess of Londonderry. 1943. (London: Mac- 
millan. 834” x 544”. ix +252 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


It is no disparagement of Lord Londonderry to say that much of his informative 
book makes melancholy reading. Again and again, as the pages tell the story of 
official neglect of British aviation and of public apathy induced by the lulling speeches 
of the short-sighted men in power, the reader must pause to consider how much of 
human suffering might have been averted had the voices of the few—and chief among 
them that of Mr. Winston Churchill—been granted a hearing and Great Britain 
assured in good time the mighty Air Force which her own destiny and the peace of 
the world demanded. 

Lord Londonderry did his best. As Secretary of State for Air, he strove patiently 
to increase our air power. He was subjected to much abuse because of his clear- 
sighted attitude at the Disarmament Conference in Geneva, when he refused to adopt 
the easy and politically healthy course of agreeing to a proposal for aerial disarma- 
ment which in the first place was not honest, and in the second place was not in the 
interests of Great Britain. He gave Stanley Baldwin the facts about the strength 
of the German Air Force, only to hear that statesman tell the House of Commons some 
time later that the government and advisers had been completely misled! He went 
to Germany and tried, like other decent Englishmen before and after him, to establish 
reasonable contact with Hitler and Goering. Failure was a foregone conclusion, but 
our dilly-dally policy on air left him little choice but to make the effort. He returned 
and tried to explain his mission, and what he had discovered. It was early 1936. 
“Few wished to hear about Germany.... There were many in responsible quarters 
who did not seem to care.... There was nothing I could do at the time so I went 
to Sutherland for some fishing.” 

In the upshot, England was saved by the R.A.F. fighter pilots, their magnificent 
aircraft—the realization by the aircraft industry of the highest hopes of a far-sighted 
Air Staff, and by the marvel of radiolocation, which enabled Sir Hugh Dowding to 
direct his small fighter forces exactly where they were most urgently required. When, 
on September 15th, no fewer than 185 German aircraft were certainly destroyed out 
of 500 sent over from France, Lord Londonderry might well consider that not all his 
work had been wasted. Within the limitations imposed by short-sighted policy, 
apathy, and lack of finance, he had played his part in building up the small but highly 
efficient force which defeated the Luftwaffe. 

The book has its light moments, too. Lord Londonderry’s description of his 
instruction in the art of air piloting will arouse chuckles, as well as admiration for a 
Secretary of State for Air who thought it essential that he should learn, at the age of 
fifty-four, to pilot an aeroplane so that he might the better appreciate the problems of 
the men in the Royal Air Force. He has now flown more than 600 hours’ solo, in 
spite of being a “rather backward pupil.” 


F. HANDLEY PAGE 


Arr TRANSPORT AND Crvit AVIATION YEAR Book, 1943. (London: Todd Publishing 
Company. 8144”x5%", 159 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 


THE title of this book is not the best of clues to its contents, which include a 
collection of remarkably good articles on the future of international air transport, as 
well as official and private memoranda and statements on British policy, and reports 
of three important British Committees on the subject. From these various items 
the reader will gain an excellent idea of the technical and commercial prospects of air 
transport, and the whole range of international relationships between cut-throat 
competition at the one extreme and complete internationalization at the other. He 
will also realize that the British Empire can have a decisive voice in the selection of 
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the particular point between these extremes at which international air policy will 
come to rest. The book also contains descriptions of some of the principal air trans- 
port companies in the world, catalogues of all air companies and airports, and other 
information of aeronautical interest. 


J. E. WHEELER 


VOICES IN THE DARKNESS. The Story of the European Radio War. By E. Tangye 
Lean. 1943. (London: Secker and Warburg. 834" x 54%”. 243 pp. Illus. 
End papers. 15s.) 


Tuts book tells the story of the European radio war. When the United States 
entered the war, we are told, “she was speaking in 21 languages; Moscow at that time 
spoke in 22, Germany in 36, and the B.B.C. in 39; but these were only the most 
voluble in a radio war between 27 nations.”’ The writer has given us a book of 
considerable interest to the general reader and of some importance to all those con- 
cerned with the science or technique or psychology of propaganda. He writes in 
very good spirits, which sometimes, | think, get the better of him, as when in a most 
diverting section he leaves the impression that the constriction and acute discomfort 
of the B.B.C. staff when Broadcasting House was bombed continue to this day. He 
is, however, careful to explain that he has not attempted to write a guide-book or 
official history; he writes as a combatant, who keeps to matters within his own experi- 
ence; but he has seen a great deal of the battle, and his vivid personal impression is 
both diverting and valuable. He indicates the difference between British and German 
methods, reveals the strength of Germany and the weakness of France in an impressive 
“Political Warfare Documentary”’ (‘‘warfare”’ being here, I think, an adjective and 
“documentary” a noun) from May 8th to June 17th, 1940, and gives some account 
of our various foreign services. On the way he discusses the foreign audience of the 
_B.B.C., describes how the monitoring is done and gives a general picture of the.organ- 
ization of the foreign work of the B.B.C. He makes it quite plain that, in spite of all 
criticisms that may be made, the B.B.C. has done a most difficult task astonishingly 
well; at the beginning of the war it started almost from scratch, and of 1942 Mr. Lean 
can write, ‘For the first time the [German] initiative was lost that winter on the radio 
as it was on the frozen ground of Russia.” 


N. MIcKLEM 


War WitHovut Guns. The Psychological Front. By George Sava. 1943. (Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber. 734” x 5’. 156 pp. 6s.) 


Civitian Attack. By David Walker. 1943. (London: Chapman & Hall. 714” 
x5”. 125 pp. 5s.) 


Rapio GorEs To War. By Charles J. Rolo. 1943. (London: Faber & Faber. 
8%" x5%". 245 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


A TRAINED psychologist and an experienced foreign correspondent suggest improve- 
ments in Britain’s propaganda effort. George Sava lays his axe at the very root of 
the British approach to political warfare. He criticizes what he calls the ‘‘negative 
military, economic, psychological and diplomatic psychology” of this country which, 
in his views, compares unfavourably with propaganda concepts and methods used 
elsewhere, notably in Germany and Soviet Russia. 

David Walker who wrote his book from Lisbon, his wartime assignment, lays 
much more stress on the practical side: he levels very specific criticisms against the 
British press and radio, against the British Foreign Service and, more particularly, 
the British Council and the Ministry of Information; and he suggests some very specific 
and well-considered remedies. 
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Both authors agree on the need for greater virility and co-ordination of all propa- 
ganda services. Sava proposes a “Psychological Directorate” to plan and carry out 
propaganda, both at home and abroad. In particular he would like to see the War 
Office introduce special “morale liaison officers,’’ analogous to the (by now no longer 
extant) “Political Commissars” in the Red Army. Walker, more realistically minded, 
calls for a member of the War Cabinet to take sole charge of propaganda co-ordination. 

On balance, David Walker is more satisfying, for his is a more lucid and con- 
vincing restatement of the much discussed case for an intensified and, at the same 
time, more rationally organized propaganda effort. Yet, both authors have not been 
quite generous enough, nor perhaps, fully cognizant of the tremendous strides which 
Britain’s propaganda has made during the war. 

Charles Rolo, a student of political broadcasting and a member of Princeton 
University Listening Centre is both more appreciative and better informed of what 
the Democracies have been doing in this sphere. He tells a vivid and very readable 
story of the “radio war.’’ He succeeds in sketching, by way of impressionistic, and 
sometimes slightly too hasty outlines, a picture of war broadcasting. There are 
descriptive passages on the leading broadcasters on both sides of the Atlantic, on the 
different types of programme and programme techniques, accounts of some important 
radio propaganda campaigns, of verbal duels between Axis and Allied commentators, 
and quite a host of other colourful and anecdotal background material. 


A. G. WEIDENFELD 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


THE Sworp OF LIONHEART and other War-time Speeches. By the Right Honourable 
Vincent Massey, P.C., D.C.L., LL.D., High Commissioner for Canada in the 
United Kingdom. 1942. (Toronto: Ryerson Press. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 834” x 5%”. viii +117 pp. $2.00. 6s.) 


THIS small volume consists of a series of twenty wartime speeches, broadcasts and 
talks, by the High Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom from May Sth, 
1940, to September 3rd, 1942. While it is the duty of a High Commissioner to portray 
for his countrymen the sentiments and reactions of the people in the country to which 
he is accredited, it is all the more interesting that in these speeches the people of the 
British Isles should again see themselves as they appeared to others during those 
momentous days when they stood alone. It is inhecent in the nature of such a series 
of talks that there should be a recurrence of ideas and a repeated emphasis on certain 
phases of the expression of the spirit of the pecple of Great Britain when, faced with 
impending disaster, they withstood the aerial onslaught of the enemy. 

That the author was impressed and at times deeply moved by all that he witnessed 
is evident. As part of the word picture descriptive of a people ‘“‘to whom valour had 
apparently become a routine,” there runs through the whole, as a golden thread never 
so clear as in the darkest days, the steady conviction of ultimate victory, and a great 
faith in the purpose and meaning of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

Reference is made to Canada’s great achievements in all three Services, to her gifts 
of men, money and equipment no less amazing than they are generous and to many 
other interesting facts which should be read by all. These short essays will repay 
thoughtful reading, for this distinguished Canadian is proud of the British heritage, 
is not afraid of the all-embracing term, Empire, and insists that we should have an 
honest pride in its past, a solid faith in its future and a lasting belief in its mission, 
“for rightly understood it is,” as he puts it “the greatest human adventure in history.” 


E. W. H. CruicKSHANK 
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TRADE REGULATIONS AND COMMERCIAL PoLicy OF THE UNITED KinGpom. By the 
Research Staff of the National Institute of Economic and Social Research. 1943. 
(Cambridge: University Press. Economic and Social Studies. 834" x 5%". 
x +275 pp. 15s.) 


THIs volume is published by the National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research as a ‘‘technical descriptive study,”’ embodying the first part of the British 
section of a large international research project on “International Trade Regulations 
and Commercial Policy’’ which was initiated by the Geneva Research Centre in 1938. 
It provides the most detailed factual survey of British commercial policy during the 
1930’s yet published, and as such it will no doubt be useful to historians and others. 
An interim study cannot be judged by the same standards as a complete work. But 
the faults of this work are faults of perspective and approach, not of thoroughness of 
research. The approach of the authors, to employ a description used by them in 
another context, is “neither socialist nor protectionist. It may perhaps be described 
as a kind of functional liberalism.’”’ The free-trade bias is emphasized rather than 
concealed by a studied avoidance of expressions of opinion. It is that bias alone 
which lends homogeneity to a study covering tariffs, quota restrictions, commercial 
treaties, and internal subsidies and other forms of “Government interference,” but 
not monetary and other aspects of economic policy; and which alone justifies an 
attention to the minutiae of tariff rates and changes in these rates that becomes absurd 
as soon as tariffs, etc., are no longer conceived as the framework for the operation of 
market forces, but as the flexible instruments of a planned economic policy. A more 
striking result of this bias is an account of the adoption of protection in 1932 without 
a word of reference to the British balance-of-payments position; for all this book says 
about them, the difficulties which the ‘‘Keynes plan” is designed to overcome never 
existed. Against this background of almost unconscious antagonism to state inter- 
vention, even the occasional justified criticisms of specific measures lose their force, 


H. W. ARNDT 


Tue British War Economy, 1939-1943. By Mary E. Murphy, Ph.D. (London), 
C.P.A., Department of Economics, Hunter College of the City of New York; 
Fellow, Royal Economic Society; and member, American Economic Association 
and American Institute of Accountants. With an Introduction by Herman Finer, 
D.Sc. (London), Reader in Public Administration in the University of London; 
at present with International Labour Office, Montreal, Canada. 1943. (New 
York: Professional and Technical Press. 834” X 5144”. xiv +403 pp. $2.50.) 


It may be doubted whether a critical examination of the British war economy which 
covers only two-thirds of the war serves a very useful purpose. This book is written by 
an American primarily for Americans; and, in view of the time-lag between the British 
and the American transition from peace to war economics, some lessons of British experi- 
ence may undoubtedly even at this late stage be of value in the United States. But the 
American authorities will prefer to get the facts of British experience directly from British 
Government departments. The historian will have little use for a partial account. And 
the layman on either side of the Atlantic would be better served by a short analysis of the 
main lessons than by a 400-page tome packed with minute factual detail. However, the 
work under review, the product of much industrious research, is at present the most compre- 
hensive collection of the facts; and those who are not deterred by bad arrangement, a 
multitude of comparatively unimportant errors of fact and an atrocious style, will find it 
a useful work of reference. 


H. W.A 
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INTERNATIONAL ACTION AND THE COLONIES. Report of a Committee of the Fabian 
Colonial Bureau. 1943. (London: Fabian Society in conjunction with Gol- 
lancz. Research Series 75. 814” X 5144". 32 pp. 1s.) 


THE pamphlet begins with a review of past experiments in international adminis- 
tration, such as Condominions and Mandates, developments in regional co-operation 
(e.g., conferences of Governors of contiguous British Colonial territories in Africa) 
and wartime examples of international collaboration in the Caribbean and Middle 
East. This is followed by an examination of such suggestions as have been put 
forward for international regional councils, in particular the proposals submitted by 
the United Kingdom delegation, under Lord Hailey, to the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions Conference, held in December, 1942, General Smuts’ proposals published in 
Life, and the Colonial Secretary’s speech in the House of Commons of July 13th, 1943. 
Finally, the authors offer their own views as to the advantages and possible dangers of 
a system of regional Commissions and as to the principles on which such Commissions 
should be based, and their constitution and functions. 

The treatment is clear and succinct. 


G. E. H. 


THE DoMINIONS—PARTNERSHIP OR Rirt? The Danger Stated, and the Answer. By 
Arnold L. Haskell. 1943. (London: Adam and Charles Black. 74%” x 5”. 
32 pp. 6d.) 


It would be hard to find more good sense or sound reasoning, packed into so small 
a space, than we find in this pamphlet. The author knows the Empire well, and he is, 
rightly, deeply disturbed at the ignorance of British people concerning it. He main- 
tains, and he is surely right, that the future relationship between Great Britain and 
the Dominions will be one of partnership, not of mother and daughters, or elder 
brother and young brother, and that there is need for psychological preparation for 
this development and the other consequential changes involved. Education, from 
the elementary stage onwards, is the factor master in this preparation, and his sug- 
gestions in this regard should be taken very seriously, not only by educational authori- 
ties, but by statesmen and, indeed, all of us. This pamphlet should be brought 
prominently to the notice of the Ministry of Information and the British Council. 


J. CoatMaNn 


Canapa’s ROLE 1n GeEopo.itics. A Study in Situation and Status. By Griffith 
Taylor, B.E., B.A., D.Sc., Professor of Geography, University of Toronto; 
President, British Geographers (B.A.A.S.), 1938; President, American Geographers 
(A.A.G.), 1941. 1942. (Toronto: Ryerson Press. Published under the auspices 
of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Contemporary Affairs No. 16. 
7%" X 5%". 28 pp. Maps. 30c.) 


In this thin pamphlet of only 28 pages, more than a quarter occupied by nine of 
those unique sketch-maps or cartograms which characterize all his writings, Professor 
Griffith Taylor has presented the essential points of Canada’s natural resources rela- 
tive to the world as a whole and, on this masterly if brief analysis, he assesses the role 
which Canada is destined to play in world affairs. 

An original thinker, with a wealth of novel ideas, he has always attempted to give 
proper weight to the very varied factors which determine habitability in any given 
region of the earth’s surface and expresses his results in simple diagrammatic form 
rather than in composite indices. His ‘“‘econograph” is such a figure and accepting 
Europe as “‘standard” and “saturated” with a population of 500 millions he shows 
Canada with 100 millions, the United States 500 millions and Australia 60 millions— 
on the present European standard of living, admittedly lower than the American. 
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There are three great areas of high habitability in the Northern Hemisphere—north- 
western Europe, stretching eastwards across Russia into Siberia; north China and 
Japan; and the United States—southern Canada. The position of the nations 
occupying these areas stresses the importance of the maintenance of friendly relations 
between the British and Russians. 


L. DupLEy STAMP 


REPORT ON SOCIAL SECURITY FOR CANADA. Prepared by Dr. L. C. Marsh for the 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. 1943. (Ottawa: King’s Printer. 4 to. 
145 pp. 50c.) 

This report sets out in a useful way the main features of existing statutory provisions 
for social security in Canada, the main methods by which these provisions can be improved 
and extended, and the principles which should be considered if the construction of a compre- 


hensive social security system, suited to Canadian conditions, is to be undertaken in the 
most fruitful and effective manner. 
A. G. B. F. 


THE AMERICAN-Born IN Canapa. A Statistical Interpretation. By R. H. Coats 
and M. C. Maclean, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada. 1943. (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. U.K. distributors: Hatchards, Ltd., London. 
Published for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Division of 
Economics and History. 934” X 64”. xviii +176 pp. Maps and charts. 
16s.) 

This book consists of a statistical analysis of “‘the migrations of Americans to Canada 
and their settlement there.” It is excellent for reference purposes, is authoritative, and 
contains detailed statistics, as well as many well-prepared tables and charts. It is a very 
useful contribution to the study of Canadian-American history, and is fortunately written 
in a manner that can be understood by the layman. oot 


THE INDUSTRIAL FUTURE OF NEW ZEALAND. By Edmund F. Hubbard. 1943. 
(Wellington, N.Z.: W. Stuart Wilson. 7344” x 434”. 67 pp. Third, cheap 
edition, 2s. 6d.) 


Wuat oF MaNuFAcTURE? By Samuel Leathem. (Wellington, N.Z.: Co-op. Pub- 
lishing Society. New Zealand Looks Ahead. Reconstruction Series No. 4. 24 
pp. 6d.) 


Mr. Husparp’s purpose is to demonstrate that within the scope of its natural 
resources New Zealand may attain a high degree of economic self-sufficiency, for he 
believes that there is an evident trend towards “less international trade coupled with 
less world-wide unemployment and a closer scientific and social co-operation between 
nations.” He does not lack courage, for he believes that “if the beneficial nature of 
pure natural juices is publicized there is no reason why they should not in time partially 
replace the imported and entirely conventional necessities, tea and coffee.” An 
analysis which is almost devoid of any qualitative measurement of unused resources, 
and which entirely ignores the question of capital supply, does not, however, arouse 
any great confidence. 


Much more soberly Mr. Leathem endeavours to correlate the growth of New 
Zealand industry with the freer trade which after the war will be a primary condition 
of lasting peace, pointing out the clearly perceptible limits of New Zealand’s natural 
endowments and the necessity of discriminating between those activities appropriate 
to New Zealand circumstances and those best left alone, and urges the importance of 
a preliminary investigation to establish a rational order of preference between the 
various types of manufacturing activity which are possible. 

A. G. B. F. 
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THE PROBLEM OF GERMANY. An Interim Report by a Chatham House Study Group. 
1943. (London: Royal Institute of International Affairs. New York, Toronto, 
Bombay, Melbourne, Cape Town: Oxford University Press. 8%” x 5%". 
Post-War Problems. 92 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THE continuous and intense discussion of the “German problem” shows that 
public opinion here and in the United States is much concerned with it; it also shows 
that public opinion is very much at sea about it. This able pamphlet will go a long 
way to do the first thing that is needed—namely, clarify the issue, and bring the pro- 
tagonists in the debate face to face with the practical implications of their particular 
standpoint. The Report makes it clear that this is its purpose, and no more. It is 
not intended to lay down a policy, but to examine the conditions for the various lines 
of policy put forward in public discussion, and also the results they are likely to have. 
This it does with both insight and detachment. The Report examines the several 
lines of action which have been suggested to check any future recurrence of German 
aggression, beginning with the ideas which would break up in some way the German 
Empire. On this point the Report appears not only to find some justification, and hope, 
in the centrifugal tendencies which are traditional in Germany, but also to assume 
that this is a matter on which any choice of the German people would “‘need Allied 
approval.”” When it discusses the implications of Article 3 of the Atlantic Charter, 
however—and Article 2 is surely also relevant—the Report seems to hold that beyond 
seeing to the destruction of the Nazi system, the Allies would have no title to impose 
upon the German people any particular form of government. Yet to favour a par- 
ticular form of government, inevitably temporary by its nature, would seem much 
less of an imposition than to insist on a permanent division of the German State. 
One difficulty which is passed by is that centralization is now in the nature of the 
times, and springs from the new economic conditions and social aspirations. The 
inherent contradiction is well brought out when the Report goes on to discuss ideas 
for the control of Germany’s war potential. If that control were to be imposed 
at the beginning of the manufacturing process, it is likely to affect Germany’s 
economic capacity, but ‘‘the dilemma between prosperity and security seems less 
sharp” were the control to be imposed upon the finished products of the armaments 
industry. 

Perhaps the best part of the study is that which deals with the wider aspects of 
the problem. That of “re-education” is met with some doubt whether some of the 
Nazi youth may not prove beyond reform. I believe that our experience with Nazi 
prisoners has suggested a different view on this point. The younger men, bred under 
the Nazi régime, take it for granted, but without any clear conviction. It is the 
older prisoners who are apt to be aggressively Nazist; they had suffered under in- 
flation and national humiliation, were “saved” from them by the Nazi régime, and 
now scorn any suggestion that they would be better off if they went back to what they 
had known before. Hence the Report is on strong ground when it argues that the 
Nazi ideas can be rooted out only by providing the German people through inter- 
national action with those conditions of social security which they had expected from 
the Nazi régime. It seems less safe to assume that defeat in war will itself prove to 
them that Nazism was a “false attempt’; just as defeat at the hands of capitalist 
countries in 1919 would not have convinced the Communists that their beliefs were 
wrong. The defeat of Nazism can only clear the way for a new outlook; the new out- 
look itself will be bred, as the Report well says, only by helping to ‘‘create an environ- 
ment in which co-operation is actually the rule.” 

In so far as this study seems at times to hesitate between the punitive and the 
constructive, that is, no doubt, due largely to a certain arbitrariness inherent in the 
subject. For in discussing security in terms of the “German problem” the whole 
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issue is given a wrong focus. Even if one takes the extreme Vansittartite view of the 
German problem, the fact is that Germany could abuse her military and economic 
power only in a world in which abuses of power were possible. One may do all sorts 
of things to Germany by way of punishing her, and even that will in a measure, 
especially in the economic field, recoil on others. But if they are meant to have a 
lasting effect, the nature of the measures and the means employed must work for the 
control of political and economic aggression in general. Paradoxically, the more 
definite one’s views of Germany’s aggressive tendencies, the more pressing appears 
the need for international organization. There will be no German problem at the 
end of the war. The German problem may crop up again fifteen or twenty years 
later, and unless by that time we have built up a common system of security, that 
means that the group of the United Nations will also have broken up and all the 
measures discussed now for controlling Germany will no longer be enforceable. There- 
fore the only real test for any measures applied to Germany is whether they will be 
stepping-stones to a general and permanent system of security; and there-is a danger 
that by allowing discussion to be focused on the misdeeds of Germany, the real issue, 
for which the responsibility is ours, is likely to be confused and sidetracked. 


Davip MITRANY 


GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE AND THE GERMAN PROBLEM, 1918-1939. A Study of 
Anglo-French Relations in the Making and Maintenance of the Versailles Settle- 
ment. By W. M. Jordan. 1943. Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 834” X 54%". xi+235 pp. 15s.) 


Tuis scholarly and well-documented work is an historical study, not a polemic. 
The facts, the result of exhaustive research, are impartially presented for the reader’s 
judgment. But, approached with an open mind, they lead, almost inevitably, to 
certain conclusions. 

The basic cause of Anglo-French disunity in the post-war years was that while 
Britain aimed primarily at preventing a new war, by restoring German and European 
prosperity, France, more realistically, sought to ensure her own security when that 
war should arrive. France wanted “Safety first’; Britain to restore “Business as 
usual.” France, looking ahead, saw in Germany’s economic recovery, unless other 
safeguards were provided, a renewed power for aggression. “We French understand 
Germany better than you,” said Clemenceau; and today most of us are painfully 
aware of the fact. In 1925 M. Herriot told Sir Austen. Chamberlain, ‘‘I look ahead 
to Germany making war on us in ten years.” It actually took fourteen. 

The withdrawal of the Anglo-American guarantee, given to induce France to 
forgo a Rhine frontier, justified her in expecting a more sympathetic attitude towards 
her fears. Instead they were violently attacked in England. Lloyd George even 
spoke of a revival of Napoleonic ambitions! J. M. Keynes, whose cleverly written 
criticisms of reparations gave undue weight to his political views, spoke of security 
as an “unreal” issue. The Nation, a year after the Peace, declared French ‘“mili- 
tarism” to be worse than that of the Hohenzollerns and “resting on the savagery of 
negro conscripts and the egoism of little half barbaric allies.” Britain having de- 
prived Germany of her colonies, navy and mercantile marine, pressed France, with 
her vulnerable frontiers, dwindling population, inferior industrial output and domestic 
peace economy to accept numerical equality of her army with Germany; and finally 
made the Anglo-German Naval Treaty, regardless of France, «allowing Germany 
naval superiority over her. It is to be noted that on the security question, there was 
in France, far more than in Great Britain, alrxost complete unity. 

The book reminds us of several now half-forgotten matters, of importance in 
connection with the next settlement. There is Foch’s far-seeing prophecy that the 
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replacement of the monarchy by a republic would be no guarantee of a change of 

eart; that the increased centralization of power in Berlin resulting both from the 
abolition of the lesser German dynasties and the rise to power of the Social Democrats 
would, by producing greater administrative unity, increase Germany’s power for 
aggression. Again the inception of the Rhenish republic (either independent or 
federated with other German states) was no irresponsible movement, but was sup- 
ported by men like Dr. Marx (later Reichs Chancellor), Rathenau, Dorten, Adenauer, 
burgomaster of Cologne and many Catholic leaders; besides Noyes, the American 
member of the Rhineland Commission; it failed due to President Wilson’s opposition. 
The story of the work and difficulties of the Commission, like that in the Saar has 
some pointers affecting any future occupation of German territory. 

During the past fifteen years, many in England have become reluctantly converted 
to the French attitude towards Germany, which was admirably expressed in the 
words of M. Boutroux Pages d’ Histoire (1916), the doyen of French scholars and the 
great authority on Germanism: 


It is not the degree of perceptible strength which (Germany) will retain after the War 
which will be the measure of the perils to which she can again subject mankind; it is the 
persistence of her craving for domination, aggrandisement, and oppression. If we judge 
the future by the past, this craving, though hidden, dissembled, and denied, will continue to 
dominate. The Geauer of tomorrow will be conscious of having for years stood against 
the whole world. Whatever happens, it is improbable that she will deem herself foally 
vanquished.... All measures necessary to reduce such an enemy to powerlessness will 
need to be maintained for a period which cannot at present be decided. 


But it was not a Frenchman but a great German, E. R. Curtius, who said, ‘The 
very word Germanism carries the implication that the German spirit is an alien body, 
even perhaps a poison, in the organism of humanity. Germanism is presented as 
an ever present threat to France, that is to human civilization.” Franzdsischer Geist 
in neuen Europa (p. 233). Until this spirit changes we shall be wise to act accordingly. 

There are some omissions in the index, but refreshingly few typographical errors. 
Douloureux is spelt douleureux (p. 6) and there is a misprint in foot-note 2 (p. 188). 


T. H. MINSHALL 


THE Last PEACE AND THE NExtT. By Sir Geoffrey Knox, K.C.M.G., formerly 
President International Commission of the Saar. 1943. (London, New York, 
Melbourne: Hutchinson. 7” xX 4%’, 88 pp. 1s.) 


Tuis excellent little book, written concisely and judicially, has a value far exceed- 
ing its size. The author, having been both a diplomat and an administrator (of the 
Saar) and having managed German territories and Germans for several years has 
unique experience, which gives weight to his opinions. He writes calmly and with 
cool judgment of the Germans, and avoids carping criticism of those responsible for 
our post-war mistakes. His sole purpose is to help us to avoid repeating them next 
time. The book destroys several popular illusions. It shows that criticism and 
abuse of the Versailles Treaty after 1920 was, until stirred up by Hitler, far more 
prevalent in England than in Germany where the Army leaders were both surprised 
and derisive of its mildness. Evidence is given to show that the kindness of our 
occupying troops greatly encouraged the belief in British “softness.” The lack of 
loyalty to the republic by vast masses of the people and the tame submission of the 
S.D. party and trade unions, where they did not actively support Hitler, is described. 
The author has much that is useful to say on the profound differences still existing 
between Prussia and the rest of Germany in spite of an appearance of superficial unity. 
The hatred of south Germans and the distrust of Europe for the name of Prussia was 
camouflaged by the inclusion of that state in a nominally united Reich, which it 
thenceforth dominated. But the author admits that the realists of the Prussian 
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Officers Corps and General Staff were actuated in their efforts to restore militarism 
less by such emotions as revenge than by a cold determination to continue their 
interrupted ambitions. All these facts are important and should affect the future 
treatment of Germany. This book is to be strongly recommended especially to 
those lacking time or opportunity for longer works. 


T. H. MINSHALL 


THE BLOCKADE OF GERMANY AFTER THE ARMISTICE, 1918-1919. Selected documents 
of the Supreme Economic Council, Superior Blockade Council, American Relief 
Administration and other Wartime Organizations. Selected and edited by Suda 
Lorena Bane and Ralph Haswell Lutz. Hoover Library on War, Revolution and 
Peace, Publication No. 16. 1942. (California: Stanford University Press. $6.00. 
London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 9” x 6”. viii + 874 pp. 
36s.) 


AN authoritative history of the policy of the Allied and Associated Powers with 
regard to blockade and food relief after the conclusion of the Armistices in 1918 has 
long been an urgent need. This timely addition to the publications of the Hoover 
War Library does not itself provide the much-needed account for, apart from a very 
useful appendix describing the Allied organizations concerned with blockade and food 
relief, the volume contains no commentary. It does, however, bring together a rich 
collection of documentary material drawn mainly from the archives of the American 
Relief Administration. Here for the first time are brought to light the hitherto well- 
guarded records of the Supreme Council for Supply and Relief, and of the Supreme 
Economic Council and its subsidiary bodies. The documents relate not only to 
blockade and food relief, but also to censorship policy, while nearly two hundred pages 
are devoted to extracts from the contemporary press illustrative of public opinion. 
The range of the material included is even wider than the title indicates, for the 
documents relate to many countries other than Germany. In handling these docu- 
ments it should, however, be borne in mind that the editors have been clearly guided— 
the volume is all the more valuable for this reason—by the desire to make generally 
available the special resources of the Hoover War Library. The student of the 
subject will still find it necessary to turn to other publications for material drawn 
from other sources—notably to the latest volumes on the Paris Peace Conference in 
Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States and to the comprehensive 
German compilation on the Armistice (Der Waffenstillstand, 1918-1919). Indeed, 
the only criticism to be made of this volume is that, in the absence of an historical 
introduction—which would certainly have been welcome—some attempt might have 
been made to indicate the points at which it needs to be supplemented by reference 
to other publications. 


V. L. K. 


WorLD IN TRANCE. By Leopold Schwarzschild. With a Foreword by D. W. 
Brogan, Fellow of Peterhouse and Professor of Political Science in the University 
of Cambridge. Translated from the German by Norman Guterman. 1943. 
(London: Hamish Hamilton. 81%” X 514”. xiii + 7-286 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THIS is an important book. As German aggression nears defeat, increasing 
thought is being given to preventing its revival; this involves studying past mistakes. 
Hence the value of this concise and penetrating and moderately written analysis of 
the policies of the Allies in the years 1918-40. 

Satisfactory as has been democracy’s performance in the war, it is wise to recall 
how much certain weaknesses of the democratic (and party) system and also of the 
English temperament contributed to cause the war. Mr. Schwarzschild is not merely 
wise after the event. Since leaving Germany in 1933 he has persistently issued factual 
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warnings. Like Mr. Churchill, he played Cassandra—and, like him, rarely alludes 
to it. He is content, without blame or rancour, to record the today almost incredible 
illusions in which parties, press and public indulged. A well-documented description 
is given of our connivance at Germany’s perpetual evasions, not only of the disarma- 
ment and many other items of the Versailles ‘‘Diktat,’’ but equally of the voluntary 
pact of Locarno and other undertakings. The success of Germany’s resolute and 
persistent policy, under all changes of her government, based on a belief in force, is 
contrasted with British well-meaning but ignorant optimism based mainly on hopes 
for peace. Not only did many people feel, like Mr. Lloyd George, that “the Germans 
should not be regarded with suspicion” (v. 119), but in the words of Lord Tyrrell 
“We treated the French as though they were Germans and the Germans as though 
they were French.” France’s desperate longing for security after the withdrawal 
of the Anglo-American guarantee was taken:as ‘‘a revival of the Napoleonic tradition.” 
Even after Hitler’s arrival we tried to make France (with her one and a half million 
dead, a stationary population and industrial capacity half that of Germany, a most 
vulnerable frontier and a liberalistic peace economy) reduce her army to numerical 
equality with Germany. 

What of the future? Is not the lesson the need of a policy based on realities, 
rather than hopes, on knowledge rather than emotions, and not to believe that force 
ceases to operate merely by being discredited? 

Other important facts are recalled bearing on Germany’s future government, e.g., 
that the republic was a “fluke” (p. 37) not wanted even by the S. D. Party. It is 
relevant to the decentralization (not dismemberment) of Germany that the Rhenish 
republic was originally a genuine movement, supported by the solid Centre party 
and persons like Dr. Marx, later Chancellor and almost Reichs President (p. 80), 
who withdrew only when President Wilson’s opposition foreshadowed its failure. 
The Dawes Plan included items eminently applicable to the future control of German 
utilities (p. 152). In fact this book should be studied by all concerned with, or inter- 
ested in, the next settlement. 

T. H. MINSHALL 


Lessons oF My Lire. By the Rt. Hon. Lord Vansittart, P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
D.Litt., LL.D. 1943. (London, New York, Melbourne: Hutchinson. 814” 
x 5%". 236 pp. 9s. 6d.) 

NEED GERMANY SuRVIVE? By Julius Braunthal. With an Introduction by Harold 
J. Laski. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 7%” xX 5”, 256 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE wit and temperament which enliven every page of this political testament 
are the outward guise of an intense and moving moral seriousness. Lord Vansittart’s 
central theme, the stark facts of what Germany stands and has long stood for, and the 
need for the rest of the world to face reality, might be thought to be too familiar by 
now to need re-elaboration. Yet all who are interested in this central problem will 
read the present work with keen interest. One of its most important sections replies 
to the many arguments used by his opponents, and the reader, whatever his attitude 
towards the author’s views, will lay down the book feeling his mind cleared up on 
many crucial points and better equipped to hold a considered judgment. The limi- 
tation of the book is, not its indictment of Germany—Lord Vansittart’s knowledge 
of his subject is probably unequalled—but the fact that apart from the re-education 
of Germany and unremitting military preparedness on our part, he puts forward no 
very thought-out plan for preventing the Germans from preparing a third world war. 
Perhaps this is to be the subject for a further work. 
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Herr Braunthal’s book is best read in conjunction with that of Lord Vansittart, 
since it “states the case of Germany,” using many typical arguments such as are re- 
corded and replied to by Lord Vansittart. Reading with these correctives in mind, 
the non-specialist can derive a good deal of varied information on German, Austrian 
and general European questions, past and future. 

I. M. MassEy 


THE GREAT GERMAN Conspiracy. By H. W. Blood-Ryan. 1943. (London: 
Lindsay Drummond, 8%” X 5%”. 276 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis book endeavours to prove that the German General Staff, whose unique 
position remained unshaken after 1918 asa result of the complicity of Ebert and Noske, 
were the main instigators and planners of German re-armament and of the Second 
World War. 

Mr. Blood-Ryan, citing the Dolchstoss Enquiry of 1925, maintains that the 
German Social Democrats were enticed into a conspiracy to uphold the military 
leaders, and he claims that as early as October, 1918, Colonel Nikolai discussed with 
Noske the idea of what really amounted to a “fake revolution.” The author, as a 
journalist in Germany, heard first-hand accounts of the Nikolai-Haeften plan of 1918 
deliberately aimed, he contends, at putting the Social Democrats into office, as 
scapegoats for the defeat and to provide a facade behind which the Army leaders 
could stage a come-back. 

The second part of the book consists of an interesting account of the Ribbentrop 
Bureau, partly based on the author’s observations, a less interesting chapter on the 
Labour Front, and a short account of Polish politics since 1918 of which the relevance 
is not clear. 

The book is marred by cheapness of style and of incidental comment, but the 
author’s reports of conversations with men like Falkenhausen, Hugo Stolzenberg and 
Schleicher bring home the political skill of the German generals of 1918 and the 
continuity of power which the caste has wielded since that time. 

D. SINGTON 


THE GUILT OF THE GERMAN Army. By Hans Ernest Fried. 1943. (New York: 
Macmillan. 8 vo. xi +426 pp. $3.50.) 


The scope of this carefully written and well-documented work is wider than its title 
might indicate. It includes a valuable analysis of the history and different types of German 
militarism and a detailed examination of the changes in the military caste and the Army 
towards the Weimar Republic and the Nazi régime. The epilogue gives some useful warn- 
ings of dangers to be avoided in the treatment of the German Army and people after their 
defeat. Altogether a valuable book for those interested in one of the chief elements of 
the German problem. — 


GERMANY ToMORROW. By Otto Strasser. Translated from the German by Eden 
and Cedar Paul. 4thimp. 1943. (London: Cape. 8” X54”. 254pp. 5s.) 


HERR STRASSER introduces himself as head of the Black Front of authentic 
National Socialists as against the bogus National Socialists of Hitler. His present 
book contains suggestions for a post-war European settlement and for the economic 
and political structure of post-war Germany. He “can find no moral arguments” 
why a victorious Power should not “definitively destroy” its adversary, but opines 
that there are obstacles of a practical nature which would prevent the destruction 
of Germany by its enemies. Within Germany he pins his faith on the Army “officers 
of medium grade’”’ as representing “‘the best traditions of the German officers’ corps.” 
A strong Poland is to be a “bulwark against Bolshevism” and “‘her best chance of 
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attaining a broad sea front on the Baltic” will be, not the Polish Corridor, but ‘‘co- 
operation with the minor Baltic States.” ‘The former German Colonies in Africa 
and the African possessions of Belgium and Portugal” are to be “placed under the 
joint administration of all the European Powers with the exception of the four great 
colonial Powers, England, France, Italy and Spain.” ‘When the natives developed, 
they would, as far as possible, be associated in the work of administration.” 

Much of Herr Strasser’s conception is simply outmoded by the march of events. 
But the deeper problem remains, how much, say, in the impending settlement can be 
granted without catastrophe to a “‘good German” such as he is. 


I. M. M. 


East Prussia. Menace to Poland and to Peace. By Robert Machray. 1943. 


(London: Allen & Unwin. 71%” xX 5”. Maps and Diagrams. 112 pp. 6s. 
cloth, 5s paper.) 


This is a powerfully argued presentation of the case for incorporating East Prussia 
in Poland. In his anxiety to bring every possible argument to bear—strategic, historical 
and economic—the author is at times guilty of obvious special pleading; but the case 
remains a strong one. Of particular interest is Mr. Machray’s investigation of the position 
of East Prussia in relation to the German economy and the German social structure as a 
whole. It leaves little of the ‘‘natural’’ eastward drive of the Germans, so dear to geo- 
political myth-makers. On the other hand the problem of transferring the province's 
population to the Reich is likely to prove much more difficult than here suggested and the 
Atlantic Charter will no doubt be used as ideological support for German objections to the 
cession. 


Max BELOFF 


Bavaria. The Problem of German Federalism. By F. X. Aenderl. 1943. (London: 
New Europe Publishing Company. 7” xX 5”. 31 pp. 1s.) 


A MEMBER of the old Bavarian Diet gives a brief outline of Bavarian particularism, 
and states the case for a federal solution of the German problem. ‘A real Federal 
State must replace the Third Reich—Bismarck’s Reich and the Single State of the 
Weimar Republic—all of which had one characteristic in common, the domination 
of Prussia. A truly Federalist Germany could be created if the Prussian Provinces, 
for the most part formerly independent States with traditions of their own, were able 
to regain their independence and then join a German Confederation as free members.” 
He envisages Bavaria as an important member of such a confederation and considers 
that “any scheme for the creation of a large South German State, even including 
Austria, would meet with rejection in Bavaria and in South German States.” He 
asserts, however, that Bavarians have had and will continue to have good relations 
with their Austrian and with their Czech neighbours. Prussian militarism he con- 
siders will perish only when Prussia in her present form no longer exists, and he ends 
with his own version of Cato’s dictum: Ceterum censeo, Borusstam esse delendam! 


E. STIFF 


WomMEN IN Nazi GERMANY. By Katherine Thomas. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 
74" X 5”. 102 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Hitler has admitted that but for the support of the women he could never have 
seized power. Frau Thomas's book illustrates how the Nazi movement roused the enthusi- 
asm of average German women. She maintains, however, that already by 1936 they 
“‘were ahead of the men in their assessment of the crippling impositions on their lives as 
in their recognition of the growing inconsistencies in the Party policy concerning them.” 
The Russian war completed their disillusion. Apart from anecdotes, most of the infor- 
mation is familiar to those who follow German affairs. 


I, M.M. 
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GERMANY'’S MAsTER PLAN. The Story of Industrial Offensives. By J. Borkin 
and C. A. Welsh. With Introduction by Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States. (New York, Melbourne and London: John Long. 
8%" x 54". 154 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


There is a danger that the coming disarmament of Germany may be based on existing 
rather than future weapons; but a Germany ag hoe of guns, tanks, planes and submarines 
may seek to arm in other directions. This book by two officials of the United States 
Department of Justice contains a mass of information based on the findings of various 
government investigations into German industrial activities affecting American security. 
Heavy industry, I. G. Farben (chemical) operations and those of the oil, coal, steel and 
other cartels and their amazing and world-wide ramifications are described in detail. 
Striking evidence is given of their plans to checkmate British and American preparations 
in peace and to escape control in war. Important as the proposed decentralization of 
political and military power in Germany will be, it will little affect the cartels. A book of 
real importance to all concerned in the disarmament of Germany and the prevention of its 
future rearmament. 

T. H. M. 


Wuat SHALL WE Do witH GERMANY? By Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 1943. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge University Press. Public 
Policy Pamphlet No. 38. 7%" X 5%". 22 pp. 25c.) 

This clearly written pamphlet suggests in concise and simple language the policy the 
Allies should adopt towards Germany after defeat. The dangers of a too early sentimental 
reaction in Allied countries are pointed out in moderate terms which will meet with a wide 
measure of approval both here and in the United States; but the difference between the 


decentralization of political and military power and the complete dismemberment of 
Germany is not clearly distinguished. THM 


THis Man RisBBENTROP. His Life and Times. By Dr. Paul Schwarz. 1943. 
(New York: Julian Messner. 9” X 6”. xiv +303 pp. Illus. $3.00.) 


THE former German Consul in New York who resigned office in 1933 as a matter 
of principle has written an entertaining book about so colourless and haughty a 
failure as Hitler’s Foreign Secretary. Asa popular study, which includes Ribbentrop’s 
early adventures in Canada, it is bound to be a success; but Dr. Schwarz has still to 
give us a full recerd of first German and then Nazi foreign policy on the strength of his 
unusual inside knowledge. In the meantime we have to be contented with the two 
chapters on the Polish crisis and Ribbentrop’s policy of war in our time: both repay 
study. 


F. W. Pick 


Bismarck. By Ian F. D. Morrow. 1943. (London: Duckworth. 74%” x 4%”. 
123 pp. 3s.) 


In a Great Lives series which includes our Charles I in its ranks, Mr. Morrow writes of 
Bismarck in the Prussian tradition of admiration for the strong man who “created 
Germany,” tempered with a little disapprobation for the precursor of Hitler. Foreign 
policy, the field of Bismarck’s triumphs, is placed in the foreground, and the reader hardly 
realizes that there was a less successful record in the domain of home affairs. For the 
serious student, of whatever grade of knowledge, this slight study does not supersede 
earlier treatments of the subject. LMM 


FRANCE IS A Democracy. By Louis Lévy. Translated by W. Pickles. With a 
Foreword by Harold J. Laski. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 74” xX 5’. 158 
pp. Short Biblio. 5s.) 


In his method of approach, though not in the substance of his interpretation, 
M. Lévy is the heir of Michelet and André Siegfried. He draws and colours a geo- 
graphical and historical panorama of French political life, moving from one region 
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and Département to another, correlating provincial traditions and social habits with 
political opinions. One might object that the picture is almost too highly coloured— 
that the flavour of the local wine blends too often with the flavour of local politics, 
and that too straight a line is drawn between the men of 1848 or 1870 and the men 
of 1940. Yet the final impression is both convincing and substantially correct; for 
this method reveals more vividly than any other the inner fabric of French political 
development and the constant, intimate relation between local and national political 
life. And it shows, as it was the author’s purpose to show in detail, that France is by 
tradition, instinct and aspiration fundamentally democratic. 

Every reader will learn from the panorama a great deal more about Frenchmen. 
He will become gradually conscious of the peculiar French interpretation of the demo- 
cratic ideal, and of how much it differs from that of the American or the English. 
He will realize this as much from the tacit assumptions and implications of M. Lévy’s 
thesis as from his explicit descriptions of the French outlook. Republicanism, 
democracy and socialism are for him virtually synonymous. To raise the barricades 
to defend the Republic or the Commune are as much proofs of democratic faith as to 
vote against Pétain in 1940. Democracy is a faith which may demand civil war as 
much as a war of national defence. It involves a temper sharper and more drastic 
than that fostered by the parliamentary habits of Great Britain. Both the substance 
and tone of the book, with its fusion of partisan and patriotic spirit, do much to reveal 


the sources of this spirit in France. Davin Tuomson 


RAYMOND POINCARE AND THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. By Gordon Wright. 1942. 
Published in Great Britain 1943. (California: Stanford University Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 9’ xX 6. The Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution and Peace, Publication No. 19. ix +271 pp. Biblio. 
$3.50. 21s. 6d.) 


THE contribution of governmental weakness to the decline and eventual downfall 
of the Third Republic lends a certain topical interest to the subject of the latest of 
the Hoover War Library Studies. Poincaré passed from the Premiership to the 
Presidency in 1913 with the intention of asserting the obsolescent prerogatives of the 
latter office. He championed the law for three-year military service, and participated 
actively in the direction of foreign policy. Though the Left-Wing Viviani Ministry 
was thrust upon him in June 1914, the advent of war set a premium on his experience 
and zeal for work, and so facilitated the expansion of his influence over Ministers. 
But in the hour of hesitation and discouragement France found in Clemenceau a 
statesman who inspired his people with new resolution; and Clemenceau’s dictatorial 
proclivities excluded all partnership with the President in the control of affairs. 
Professor Wright has assiduously assembled the available information regarding 
Poincaré’s influence and activities during his seven years. The book is, by its objec- 
tivity and its detail, an excellent work of its kind. Yet there is good reason to regret 
the limitation of its scope. Professor Wright has concentrated so exclusively on 
M. Poincaré—what he did and what men thought of him—that the study is of limited 
value as a guide to the intricacies of French political development during the Great 


War. V. L. K. 
FRANCE RESURGENT. Contributors: Félix Gouin, Léon Morandat, Albert Guigui, 


André Philip, Louis Lévy, Fernand Grenier, Henry Hauck. 1943. (London: 
International Publishing Co. 84%” xX 5%”. 48 pp. 1s.) 


The interest of this pamphlet lies mainly in a brilliant article by M. André Philip. 
For the rest, it is an interesting statement of principle by the representatives of various 
Left-wing resistance groups the numerical strength of which will be measured when France 
is liberated and elections are held. The introductory chapter, by a British Socialist, which 
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is an attempt to define the responsibilities of Great Britain for the formation and mainte- 
nance of a provisional French administration which will not endanger the restoration of 
liberty, has been rendered out of date by the formation in Algiers of the Committee of 
Liberation, 

T.E. U. 


FRANCS-TIREURS AND GUERRILLAS OF FRANCE. A Record of French Resistance. 
By Fernand Grenier: Deputy for Saint-Denis. Translated from the French 
by W.G. Corp. 1943. (London: Cobbett Publishing Company. 834” x 54”. 
30 pp. 1s.) 


FRANCS-TIREURS ET PARTISANS FRANGAIS. Par Fernand Grenier, Député de Saint- 
Denis. 1943. (London: Cobbett Publishing Co. 7%" X 5”. 36 pp. 1s.) 


An account of the part playcd in French resistance by the francs-tireurs and partisans, 
a part which the author believes to have been minimized. M. Grenier is a former Com- 
munist Deputy who came to England in the autumn of 1942. a 


THE Papacy IN FRANCE. By Joseph McCabe. 1943. (London: Watts. The 
Thinker’s Forum. 7%" xX 4%”. 31 pp. 6d.) 


This vitriolic little booklet is worth reading as a startling example of how much 
confused and contradictory thought can be compressed into thirty pages. 


T.E. U. 


THE SPANIsH LaByRINTH. An Account of the Social and Political Background of 
the Civil War. By Gerald Brenan. 1943. (Cambridge: University Press. 
9” x 5%". xviii +384 pp. Maps. Biblio. 21s.) 


Tuis is an important book. It is written by an Englishman who has lived in 
Spain for many years, not, be it noted, in the big cities, but as a farmer—close to the 
land and its people. This, coupled with the scholarship of its author, has produced 
a book of more than ordinary interest on Spain. Its bibliography alone commands 
the respect of the student of Spanish affairs. 

The book is divided into three parts, ending with a short epilogue on the Civil War. 

The first part covers the period from the restoration of 1874 to the fall of Primo 
de Rivera. In these chapters Mr. Brenan touches briefly but penetratingly on the 
many forces that have played their part in reducing Spain to her present tragic 
situation: a discredited and resentful Army, a Church which, with the passing of 
time, has become increasingly out of sympathy and out of touch with the masses, a 
hidebound and timorous propertied class, unscrupulous politicians, and the struggle 
of the economically more progressive parts of Spain to escape the too-rigid central- 
ization of Castille. 

It is, however, in the second and third parts of the book that the author develops 
his main arguments that ‘‘the pattern of political forces in Spain has been determined 
throughout by geography,” and that ‘“‘the poverty of the soil and the unevenness of 
the rainfall has given a violent rhythm to Spanish history.” ‘Under all the unrest 
and revolutionary action of the last century,” he writes, “lies the agrarian question 

Till that question has been solved, or at least considerably ameliorated, there 
can be no hope of peaceful life or development for Spain.” Mr. Brenan’s treatment 
of the agrarian problem in all its ramifications is of extreme interest and is handled in 
a masterly fashion. 

No less interesting, however, is the account of the growth and development of the 
popular will which ultimately resulted in the fall of the Monarchy and the setting up 
of the Republic of 1931. The author’s handling of such extreme left-wing movements 
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as Anarchism and Communism is as fascinating and unbiased as his handling of that 
extreme right-wing movement, Carlism. 
In fact, Mr. Brenan is to be congratulated on producing one of the best works 
yet published on the history of Spain of the past seventy years. 
C. H. Guyatr 


APPEASEMENT’s CHILD. The Franco Régime in Spain. By Thomas J. Hamilton. 

1943. (London: Gollancz. 74%” xX 5”. 239 pp. Biblio. 7s. 6d.) 

A gossipy account of a two years’ stay in “Franco” Spain by the Madrid correspondent 
of the New York Times. His main themes are the appalling food conditions, the intrigues 
and bickering of the Falange hierarchy and Franco’s persistent refusal to be anything but 
Hitler’s tool. 

The author has clearly tried to give an objective account of what he saw, but unfortu- 


nately his range of vision appears to have been largely restricted to Madrid cafés and 
diplomatic circles. 


Mr. Hamilton also describes a short visit to South America where he found plenty of 
evidence of Falange plotting against the United States. 
G. H. Guyatt 


Batcony Empire. Fascist Italy at War. By Reynolds and Eleanor Packard. 
(London: Chatto and Windus. 8%” xX 5%". v +277 pp. 15s.) 


THE “Balcony Empire” is that which was proclaimed from the balcony of the 
Palazzo Venezia; the wars are those waged by Fascist Italy in Ethiopia, Spain, 
Albania, France and Greece; and the authors are American journalists, husband and 
wife, who saw these events at first hand and were in Italy during the present war until 
the spring of 1942. Their account is a straightforward and reliable piece of reporting; 
the authors are content to relate what they saw, and do not spin history out of their 
ideological consciousness. Their contacts were excellent, and occasionally they were 
favoured by luck. 

The story begins with an effective picture of the Associazione della Stampa Estera 
in Rome, where the Fascist régime both pampered the foreign press and kept it under 
secret police control; and relates the small kindnesses surreptitiously showered on 
the authors by ordinary Italians when Mussolini declared war on the United States. 
Then it harks back to the beginning of the story, to Ethiopia, and so on through the 
catalogue of Fascist aggression to the authors’ internment. 

The events which have happened since the book was completed put some of the 
authors’ judgments to a severe test. ‘The only kind of coup d'état that would have 
a good chance of success in Italy would be a ‘palace revolution’—that is, an agreement 
among the most prominent Fascists to remove Mussolini and put another Fascist in 
his place. The three likeliest men would be Farinacci, Grandi and Ciano.”’ ‘‘Badog- 
lio, the only prominent man who was publicly anti-Fascist and got away with it for 
a time, is too old and too cautious. He would never risk such an undertaking unless 
he had at least an 80-per cent chance of success and that he will never have without 
an Anglo-Saxon invasion of Italy.”” ‘The King enjoys the affection of the Italian 
people, but he himself is not without the taint of Fascism.” Such judgments survive 
the text as well as most, but the book will stand in any case as an objective narration 


of a bid for empire that has lamentably failed. von Twosas 


MASARYK IN ENGLAND. By R. W. Seton-Watson. 1943. (Cambridge: University 
Press. 734” X 5”. x +206 pp. Illus. 7s. 6d.) 


THE author calls this book “‘a brief biographical sketch,” and as such it is well- 
nigh perfect. All essential facts are given and, for those who were not behind the 
scenes, several hitherto unpublished documents throw new light on the intricate 
preliminary plans incidental to the establishment of the Czechoslovak Republic. 
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As an account of ‘Masaryk in England” it is a little disappointing to find hardly 
any account of the very full life he led here, unconnected with his political work. 
Holding no official position, he came into closer contact with people of all ranks of life 
than was ever possible again, when Presidential rank inevitably made a barrier. He 
had the knack of arousing ardent loyalties almost at first sight. His wide humanity, 
sense of humour, constant consideration for others and broad universal world outlook 
made him an outstanding figure in any society, and most of his friends, or even 
acquaintances, became his inalienable disciples. At that time none guessed what the 
future had in store for him. Something of this would have been most welcome to the 
general reader. 


B. TUFNELL 


THE REPUDIATION OF MunicH. By Dr. Hubert Ripka. 1943. (London: Czecho- 
slovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Information Service. Czechoslovak docu- 
ments and sources, 6. 84” X 5%”. 32 pp.) 


THE PROBLEMS OF CENTRAL Europe. By Dr. Hubert Ripka. 1943. (London: 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Information Service. Czechoslovak 
documents and sources, 7. 8%” X 53%”. 19 pp.) 


These translations of speeches made by Dr. Ripka, Minister of State in the Czecho- 
slovak Government, give an authoritative survey of current political problems as they 
affect Czechoslovakia. In the first he reviews the implications of the official repudiation 
of the Munich Agreements by the British Government and the French National Committee 
respectively. In the second, which is the translation of a speech delivered in the Czecho- 
slovak State Council on February 10th, 1943, he deals in brief with his country’s relations 
with its neighbours, and gives the reasons why Czechoslovakia, whose interests are world- 
wide rather than continental, does not at this stage wish to associate herself with plans of a 
regional character. 


E. S. 


DEATH STALKS THE Forest. By Jan Cech. Preface by Dr. Pavel Cibere. 1943. 
(London: Lindsay Drummond. 7%” X 434”. 75 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


This striking and impressive report of guerrilla activity in Carpathian Russia (Ru- 
thenia) is based oi first-hand accounts which have reached Czechoslovak quarters in Lon- 
don. It describes vividly and with great simplicity how armed resistance to the Hungarian 
invaders began in a certain district in July, 1941, and a small number of men took to the 
forests under the leadership of a former officer of the Czechoslovak Army. It tells how 
their numbers gradually increased, how they furnished themselves with arms and supplies 
by attacking Hungarian patrols and depots, and how they extended the range of their 
activities to include the destruction of aerodromes, attacks on convoys of men and materials, 
and sabotage of different kinds. It describes how contact was first established with the 
outside world by means of a wireless receiving and transmitting set captured in a raid on 
an aerodrome, and taken to the cave where they had their headquarters. Moscow broad- 
casts were eagerly listened to, and the advice given on guerrilla tactics taught them much 
that was useful. Finally the guerrillas heard a description of their work broadcast from 
Moscow and knew that the messages they had sent out had been picked up. The report 
ends in July, 1942, but a message dated November 2nd, 1942, which was received from 
Istanbul while the book was in the press, has been included. In his preface Dr. Pavel 
Cibere, the Carpatho-Russian representative in the Czechoslovak State Council, gives a 
short historical introduction. ES 


GREECE Ficuts On. By “Symmachos.” 1943. (London: Lindsay Drummond. 
Europe under the Nazis Series. 84%" X 5%". 143 pp. Illus. 6s.) 


This is a readable and thorough survey of the situation in Greece up to the spring 
of 1943. The author shows the effect of German invasion and spoliation on each class 
and category of life in a country naturally poor and cut off from its sources of import. 
The entire disruption of the lives of the ordinary people culminated in the dreadful 
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famine of 1941-2—famine mitigated by the faithful work of the International Red 
Cross but not so far dispelled. 

“Symmachos” lets facts speak for themselves and uses evidence provided by the 
enemy and by eye-witnesses for realities that are difficult for those who have not 
experienced them to conceive. E.A 


WIND oF FREEDOM. The History of the Invasion of Greece by the Axis Powers, 
1940-1941. By Compton Mackenzie. 1943. (London: Chatto and Windus. 
8%" X 5%". xii +276 pp. Map and illus. 15s.) 


Mr. Compton MACKENZIE, who knows his Greece intimately, describes the epic 
struggle of Greece against the Axis when all appeared lost. 

Infamy was piled on infamy, like Pelion upon Ossa until the Italian bluff was 
called and “the youth of Italy trembled at the sound of the trumpet.” Greece 
accepted the leadership of Metaxas in war although she disliked him in peace. “It 
would not have been fit for Argives to cringe before a knave.” 

The book, in cheaper form, should be read by everyone and remembered when the 
day of reckoning comes. The author’s rightful indignation is untempered even in 
his Scottish fastness. Yet he might omit the rightful epithets to Mussolini with 


profit to the work. H. M. Bostanpjis 


THE DopEcANESE. Past and Future. By Demetrius Caclamanos. 1943. (Lon- 
don: Lund, Humphreis. Published by the Governing Council of the National 
Association of Hellenes in Great Britain. 7%" X 434”. 8 pp. text. Map and 
illus. 6d.) 


The problem of the Dodecanese will require solution after the war and seems likely 
to be less troublesome than most. M. Caclamanos admirably summarizes the facts and 
has — a most useful outline for those who wish to acquaint themselves with the 
essentials 

It is interesting to read that, when the Italians occupied the islands in 1912, they were 
greeted as liberators. The inhabitants imagined that the purpose of the occupation was 
to transfer them from Turkey to Greece. EHW 


ROUMANIA: OvER Two YEARS OF GERMAN DominaTIon. A Chronology of Unrest 
and Sabotage. Compiled by Alexandra Mezincescu. 1943. (Oxford: Printed 
for the author by the Classic Press. 744" X 434". 28 pp. n.p.) 


In a valuable five-page introduction, the author correctly sets forth the friendly 
attitude of the vast majority of Roumanians towards Great Britain, and their dislike for 
the Germans. This is followed by a catalogue of acts of sabotage and governmental 
counter-measures. Qualitatively, this no doubt presents a true picture; quantitatively, 
it is difficult to assess (especially from press reports) exactly to what this active resistance 
really amounts. 


V.R. 


Hitter Attacks Norway. By Herman K. Lehmkuhl. Foreword by Sir Edward 
Evans, K.C.B. 1943. (London: Royal Norwegian Government Information 
Office. Distributed by Hodder and Stoughton. 7344” X 434”. 100 pp. Illus. 
2s.) 


It is still too early for a complete account of the first Norwegian campaign to be given. 
Some who took a prominent part in the fighting, like General Ruge, the gallant and resource- 
ful Commander-in-Chief of the Norwegian Forces in Norway are, as German prisoners-of- 
war or political prisoners, still denied the possibility of telling their part in the story. In 
the meantime, Herman K. Lehmkuhl, author of The Invasion of Norway (1940) gives, 
from the most up-to-date material available, a picture of Norway’s fight against the 
German aggression. 


K. G. 
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SVERIGES NEUTRALITETS-PoLitiK. Fakta Och Dokument. By Erik H. Linder. 
1943. (Stockholm: Koop. férb. Utrikespolitiska institutets Broschyrserie. 
Varldspolitikens dagsfragor 1943, Nr 1-2. 7%" X 5”. 63 pp. Kr. 1.20.) 


The lament trend of Swedish foreign policy and the acts resulting from that policy are 

ably explained in this pamphlet. Of particular interest are those sections dealing with 

Sweden’s relations with the other Northern States, following the joint declaration of neu- 

trality in case of war, signed by the four Northern States in May, 1939, and the subsequent 

henna created for Sweden by the Russo-Finnish war and the invasion of Norway and 
enmark. 

At an extra session of the Riksdag in November, 1942, the Foreign Minister spoke of 
the fundamental unity of the Northern States: “All that happens to the others concerns 
us, not necessarily for political reasons, but because they are personally so near to us. ... 
In spite of our own lack of foodstuffs and goods for consumption we can still help our neigh- 
bours. It is a satisfaction to find such an ardent desire to help in the whole Swedish 
people. Another important task is to work for continued unity amongst the peoples of 
the North, even those whose fate it is to fight on different sides.” a 


KRIGET OCH SVERIGES UTRIKESHANDEL. By Ingemar Gerhard. 1942. (Stock- 
holm: Koop. férb. Utrikespolitiska institutets Broschyrserie. Vérldspolitikens 
dagsfragor 1942, Nr 6. 7%” xX 5”. 32 pp. 60 Gre.) 


In normal times Sweden’s foreign trade is very large in relation to the size of her 
population. In 1938 it amounted in value to 345 Scandinavian gold cr. per inhabitant; 
95 per cent of her exports were sold direct to consumer countries, without intermediaries; 
and 90 per cent of her imports were bought direct from the producing country. A great 
part of these goods was carried in Swedish bottoms. The fact that Sweden’s trade lay so 
largely overseas forced upon her drastic readjustments after April 1940. Germany is 
now her principal trade partner. Trade with Italy, Hungary, Switzerland and the Balkan 
States has greatly increased. The outlook in the third year of the war showed considerable 
improvement. ‘The importance of the five monthly boats and the tanker every quarter 
permitted by the belligerents cannot be exaggerated. (Cancelled by the German Govern- 
ment, October 28th, 1943.) In 1942, 28 per cent of Swedish imports arrived in this way. 
Exports with these boats meet difficulties owing to war restrictions. Owing to careful 
governmental planning, the normal import of foodstuffs has diminished by only 12 per cent 
whereas export has diminished by 74 per cent. During three years of war Sweden has 
established an excess of imports of 1,600 million Swedish cr. Some of this is due to the 
fact that what is earned by freight is paid in the form of excess of imports. “a 


Det OCKUPERADE IsLAND. By Sigurdur Thorarinsson. 1942. (Stockholm: Koop. 
férb. Utrikespolitiska institutets Broschyrserie. Vdrldspolitikens dagsfragor 
1942, Nr. 7. 716" x 5%". 32 pp. 60 ore.) 


This pamphlet contains some curious facts about the economic effects of the occu- 
pation. Iceland’s total exports in 1939 amounted to 69 million cr. When, in the spring 
of 1940, her trade with the continent of Europe came to an end, there was a growing de- 
mand in Great Britain for her exports, and by the end of the year these amounted to 167 
million cr., but owing to lack of suitable goods in Great Britain her imports during that 
period were only 130 million cr. She had thus large frozen assets in Great Britain. The 
cost of the British occupation and work on fortifications was also paid in sterling. At 
the end of May 1941 foreign credits in the banks amounted to 107 million cr., whereas a 
year earlier there had been a debit of 8 million cr. The cost-of-living index had by that 
time risen to 167 (from 100 in January 1939). In November 1941 a commercial treaty 
was signed with the United States, which meant that Iceland benefited by the Lease-Lend 
Act, and the United States agreed to pay in dollars for the fish sold to Great Britain. This 
resulted in an immediate dollar credit for the importation of building materials, which 
somewhat eased the situation. ale 


THE Unity oF Europe. By Hilda Monte. With an Introduction by H. N. Brails- 
ford. 1943. (London: Victor Gollancz. 734’ xX 5’. 196 pp. 6s.) 


A stupy of the economic and social problems in Europe which have reacted against 
economic unity and general progress, with proposals as to how these problems, and 
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also the problem of the future treatment of Germany, can be solved by the unified 
effort of all European nations. Emphasis is laid on the primary necessity of raising 
the standard of living in the impoverished countries, mainly in Eastern Europe; and 
plans are put forward showing how this can be achieved and bring greater prosperity 
to Europe asa whole. The main theme is that European reconstruction can only be 
successful and lead to security if based not on capitalism, monopoly rule or, as still 
remains in some countries, semi-feudalism, but on ‘“‘technical progress under socialist 
direction.”” The author’s plans envisage the necessity for a European Central 
Authority to control planning, investment, finance, labour policy, etc., and also a 
European Investment Board. For students of European economic reconstruction 
problems it is a book that should have considerable interest. , 
Di. P. E. 


Tuis I HAvE SEEN. By Judith Listowel. 1943. (London: Faber & Faber. 834” 
xX 5%”. 296 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


“THE experiences of an Average European” is how Lady Listowel, Hungarian 
born and widely travelled in Europe and in the United States, defines her book. 
This is, to say the least, an understatement, for the author has seen and recorded a 
vast variety of events from close quarters; she has met distinguished politicians and 
diplomats; and she has lived in such different environments as feudal Hungary, 
Fascist Rome and in London where she has been a student at the School of Economics, 
a journalist and a political hostess. Lady Listowel reveals herself as a sensitive 
acute observer, and her vivid and fluent style makes the book very readable. Of 
special interest are her accounts of meetings with Count Ciano, ‘Putzi’’ Hanfstanegl, 
one time Hitler’s press chief, and her visit, shortly before his death, to Count Teleki, 
Prime Minister of Hungary. For the general reader that last interview contains a 
good many new, unpublished facts which throw a light on Hungary’s attitude to 
Germany and Great Britain immediately before the German Balkan campaign in 
1941. Though some of Lady Listowel’s judgments and interpretations of European 
politics, especially those concerning pre-war Czechoslovakia and Austria, may seem 
a shade too biased, she reconciles the reader by frankness about herself and her friends, 
and, in the last part of her autobiography, by a finely felt and formulated expression 
of her faith in Democracy linked with an ardent plea for social progress. 

A. G. WEIDENFELD 


Front PaGE Europe. By Denis Weaver. 1943. (London: The Cresset Press. 
7%” KX 5%". 256 pp. 9s. 6d.) 


A member of the News Chronicle Staif gives his story of events in Europe, from the 
German occupation of the Rhineland in 1936 to early 1948. The parts of the book which 
are first-hand reporting are good, but the author’s views on events tend to obscure the 
picture. There is a first-hand report of the “‘blitz’”’ in London, when Fleet Street did not 
have to go far to find front-page news. A stay of eighteen months in Stockholm in 1941-3 
produces conversations with two representative Germans. One, an anti-Nazi, prays for 
a British victory. The other, a Nazi, hopes “to drag you down with us when we crash.” 


V. A. K. 


COMMONWEALTH OF CENTRAL Europe. With a Foreword by John Parker, M.P. 
1943. (London: Independent Central European Federal Association in London. 


7%" KX 4%". 19 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


A statement of the general policy and the text of the Statutes of the I.C.E.F.A. in 
London, whose purpose is to work for the re-organization of the region bounded by Russia, 
Germany, the Baltic Sea and the Mediterranean on the basis of a Central European Federa- 
tion composed of several Federal Unions of peoples related by race or similarity of social 
and economic conditions. 


R. I. K. 
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MorHer Russia. By Maurice Hindus. 1943. (London: Collins. 8” x 5%”. 
510 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


MaovriceE HIinpus is a novelist, and his merits and defects as an interpreter of 
contemporary Russia can both be traced to this source. It is fair to say that the 
former considerably outweigh the latter and that there will be few readers of Mr. 
Hindus’ book who can put it down without feeling that their knowledge of Russia at 
war has been considerably extended. In a series of colourful and dramatic pictures 
of selected people and places, Mr. Hindus brings out with a wealth of concrete detail 
how the people live, what they do, what they read, what they admire and what they 
hope for. He is less at home with laws and institutions. His treatment of Soviet 
taxation for instance over-estimates both the weight and the relative significance of 
the income tax. Contrary to his dictum, the collections levied from the peasant are 
assimilated to taxes in Soviet law. And he does not make clear to what extent a free 
market for agricultural people still exists, even under wartime conditions. Again, a 
worker’s appeal against dismissal from a factory goes before a joint management- 
union committee and not before the union alone. 

In general, his picture of the new Russia, disciplined, austere to the point of puri- 
tanism, proud of its national history and present-day heroes, rings true. Events 
since his book went to press have added particular timeliness to his survey of the 
religious issue. But when he turns to the inner dynamic of events, he sometimes 
seems to miss the point or to ask the wrong questions. The renewed emphasis on the 
family unit cannot be dissociated from the handing back to the parents of the major 
share in the upbringing of their children. He is almost certainly right in saying that 
in spite of the abandonment of many of the early ideas of the Bolsheviks, the basic 
socialist principle of public ownership has not been tampered with and is not likely 
to be. But he does not face the implications of the fact that unequal incomes plus 
education costs (maintenance and fees) are bound to tend in the direction of creating 
something like an hereditary managerial and administrative class. 

Mr. Hindus has little new or significant to say on Russia’s internatioral position 
but on one crucial point he leaves no room for doubt. The conduct of the Germans 
in occupied Russia, their gratuitous and wanton destruction of life and property, 
their desecration of every hearth and every shrine, their obvious determination to 
wage a biological war of extermination and to reduce the remnants of the Russian 
people to a state of sub-human darkness and slavery, their hideous and unspeakable 
bestialities—these are things which the Russian people will neither forget nor forgive. 
The sanguine hope of 1941 that the German masses had only been dragooned into 
war by Hitler and his gang, have long faded. Hatred of the Germans, es Germans, 
is the dominant theme of Russian.literature today—and the liberating armies have 
seen with their own eyes its abundant justification. This fact must be the starting- 
point for any attempt to forecast Russia’s post-war aims. 

Max BELOFF 


Epinstvo 1 BoEvoE SopRUzHESTVO Naropov SSSR. (Unity and Comradeship in 
Arms of the Peoples of the U.S.S.R.) By A. Gorkin. 1942. (Moscow: Ed. 
OGIZ-Gospolitizdat. 734” xX 534". 56 pp. 60 kop.) 


A pamphlet on the non-Russian nationalities of the U.S.S.R. Their backward state 
under Tsisart and Provisional governments is contrasted with development as members 
of the Union having equal rights, including rights of secession. The Five Years Plans 
have allowed greater increases in industrial wealth to the backward nationalities than to 
the Russians. This is the reverse of the Nazi policy of the master race. Examples are 
given of German frightfulness in occupied territories of the U.S.S.R. The contribution 
of the non-Russians to the Soviet war effort is praised. arn 
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Na Novixo Mestaku. (In New Places.) By I. Peshkin. 1942. (Moscow: Ed. 
Profizdat. 6%” X 5”. 63 pp. 1 rubl.) 


The story of the evacuation of Soviet war industry eastwards in face of the German 
advance in 1941. Quotations from the experience of individuals show the part played 
by individual initiative, competition and the “front-line” spirit on the job. In spite of 
contradictory instructions from the planning organization, an engineer completes a new 
factory building ahead of time. Machinists help to build new factories, then get up to 
1450 per cent of standard ee from their machines. 

The increased demand for labour is met by over a million trainees from trade schools 
formed in the winter of 1940 and by apprentice training of women and young peat. 
The trades unions cope with the problems of feeding and housing the transferred industrial 
population and of providing schools and créches for their families. ak 


Orit AGITATSII NA PREDPRIATIAKH URALA. (Experience of Propaganda in Under- 
takings in the Urals.) By I. Pustovalov. 1943. (Moscow: Ed. OGIZ. 7%” 
x 5”. 43 pp. 50 kop.) 


The object of the propaganda described is to increase war production by impressing 
on workers the direct connection between their work and success for the Red Army at the 
front. It is carried out by representative workers, foremen, etc., in addition to their 
ordinary work. They address their comrades before the start of a shift, give them the 
latest news from the front, discuss tasks for the day, and record progress at the lunch 
interval. They devote attention to average and backward workers rather than to star 
performers, and make special efforts to encourage young workers and to accustom them 
to their new surroundings. In addition to oral encouragement, use is made of posters, 
wall newspapers, the theatre and cinema. 

V. A. K. 


Kak RABOTAET PREDCEDATEL KoLknHoza I. A. EMELIANOV. (How the President 
of the ‘‘Kolkhoz’’ I. A. Emelianov works.)) By A.Shushakov. 1943. (Moscow: 
Ed. ‘“Selkhozgiz.” 734” X 5”. 56 pp. 1 rubl.) 


The methods of the ideal president of a collective farm described as a guide to others 
in similar positions. The chief emphasis is on the inculcation of individual responsibility 
on foremen and rank and file and on insistence on prompt and fair payment for all work 
done. In spring and harvest-time the working day is fifteen hours exclusive of meal times. 


V. A. K. 


DAWN IN SIBERIA. The Mongols of Lake Baikal. By G. D. R. Phillips. Foreword 
by D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P. 1943. (London: Muller. 744” x 5’. 196 pp. 
Maps and end papers. Illus. 8s. 6d.) 


This work is based on the jaunty assumption that all pre-Soviet Russians were devils 
and all Soviet Russians angels. The result is a grossly distorted piece of potted history, 
which throws little or no real light on the nationalities’ problem of the Soviet Union. 
The illustrations, especially selected for their ideological appeal, are incidentally a good 
piece of photography. Ce 


AFRICA 


SMUTS AND SwASTIKA. By Alexander Campbell. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 732” 
x 5”. 168 pp. 6s.) 


THOUGH some readers will be irritated by Mr. Campbell’s occasional lapse into 
journalese, this book gives an admirable account—much broader than its title—of the 
present state of South Africa. There is only space in this review to refer to two of 
the problems discussed—the condition of the native population and the country’s 
economic prospects: questions which are closely interwoven. Hertzog’s policy of 
segregating the native has failed, partly for lack of good land. In the urban locations 
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where natives forced off the land are herded, sanitation is poor, lighting usually absent, 
schools insufficient, hospitals overcrowded, disease and crime rife. Worst of all, 
rents leave too little money for food; nor is malnutrition confined to the towns. Only 
at the mines is the native properly fed, housed and doctored, but usually at the sacrifice 
of family life. 

Early in 1942 General Smuts condemned these things and proclaimed a policy of 
trusteeship for the native. This will involve sacrifices by white labour, but is in the 
economic interest of the country. The Commission on Industrial and Agricultural 
Requirements, which reported at about the same time, favoured the training of more 
and more natives for skilled industry (at present almost wholly the preserve of the 
whites) and a reduction in the huge gap between native and white earnings. As the 
author points out, this policy would provide a vastly bigger internal market, would 
reduce production costs, which make export trade difficult, and would help South 
Africa to face the approaching exhaustion of the gold mines. Now that General 
Smuts has obtained a big increase in his parliamentary majority, perhaps he will put 
such a programme into effect. 


E. H. K. 


BRITISH ENTERPRISE IN NIGERIA. By Arthur Norton Cook. Professor of History, 
Temple University. 1943. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 9%” x 6”. ix + 330 
pp. 21s. 6d.) 


Tus book is by an American professor who has read very widely and gained 
first-hand information from authorities in England. His thesis may be illustrated 
by this quotation from the introduction: “British experience in Nigeria indicates 
very clearly that while imperialism has not developed out of any altruistic desire to 
‘civilize’ the native, it may contribute to an improvement of the conditions under 
which he lives.” Indirect rule he sees as the main achievement: perhaps his main 
admiration is for the Government’s enlightened development policy. And his ad- 
mirably, objective account should be of great use in informing Americans of colonial 
realities. 

Would it serve asa general authority? Itcertainly serves as a most useful source- 
book for many aspects of the story. The account of early trading methods, of the 
international rivalry at the end of the last century, of the opening of Northern Nigeria, 
above all of the details of administrative reform are quite excellent. Professor Cook 
takes pains to quote or summarize fully all the most famous documents or speeches: 
Lugard’s political memoranda, Clifford, Cameron—and Lord Leverhulme’s 1924 
address on the value of plantations. 

Against this, his evocation of the land and the people is sketchy. This is a lack, 
even in a study like this. He makes small factual mistakes: the population is now 
over 20 million, the Egbas are really a Yoruba branch, the Alaki was one of several 
rulers of Abookuta. The treatment of the land question is not particularly thorough. 
There is no mention of the Youth Movement. His style is sometimes a little de- 
pendent on the authorities summarized, and the conclusion is woolly. Worse, there 
is practically nothing about missionaries or cultural development: nothing about 
Yaba and education: no mention of Joyce Cary and certain other sources in the very 
extensive bibliography. 

In short, the book is not a completely comprehensive study, much less the general 
history which is still lacking. But for British students of Africa, it is well worth 
reading for its own sake, and as a complement to the history by Sir Alan Burns 
(History of Nigeria. Revised edition. Allen and Unwin. 1943). 


H. Swanzy 
10 
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Par LE LiprE DESERT. By Francois Nattages. Foreword by General Charles de 
Gaulle. 1943. (London: Harrap. Cr. 8 vo. 200 pp. Map. 7s. 6d.) 

EscarE TO DANGER. By Frangois Nattages. Translated from the French. With 
a Foreword by General Charles de Gaulle. 1943. (London: Harrap, in associ- 
ation with B.U.E. 8” x 5%”. 198 pp. Map. 8s. 6d.) 


AN account of a journey by two young Frenchmen from Paris to London via the 
Sahara and West Africa in order to join the forces of General de Gaulle. They had 
no previous knowledge of Africa, and the account is characterized by a refreshing 
naiveté and by the mention of many details passed over by the experienced African 
traveller who has ceased to chronicle the decrepitude of commercial lorries, the 
attentions of many forms of insect life, the heat, the grandeur and desolation of the 
landscape or the use of Western machinery in an African setting. Thus, the author 
calls a town up-country from Dakar ‘‘a city of sewing machines,”’ for to left and right 
in the road were ‘“‘men sitting on the pavements busy with dozens of sewing machines 
that filled the air with their humming.... Except for the umbrella the sewing 
machine is the Western instrument most widely adopted in this part of the world.” 
Comments on crossing the Sahara are of interest, as is an account of colonization 
work on the Niger in French West Africa for growing cotton and rice. Mention is 
also made of research on the extraction of oil from a wild shrub of the castor oil family 
which may provide fuel for Diesel engines. The journey took the author into French, 
Portuguese and British spheres of administration. The absurdity of the political 
divisions so far as the indigenous inhabitants are concerned struck him; and also the 
ubiquitous Syrian trader operating in all of them, of whose efficiency and hospitality 
he cannot speak too highly. He deplores the deterioration of many Europeans under 
the rigours of life in French West Africa, and finds that the present ruler of Portugal 
is improving Portuguese colonial administration. In the Gambia he notes the courtesy 
and the friendliness of the population and the development of education. 


MARGARET WRONG 


Mes Tourn&ES AU TcHap. Par Pierre Olivier Lapie, Croix de Guerre, M.C., Ancien 
Gouverneur du Tchad. 1943. (London: Murray. 84%” X 5%”. 178 pp. 
Maps and illus. 6s.) 

My TraveE_s THRouGH CHAD. By Pierre Olivier Lapie, Croix de Guerre, M.C., 
Late Governor of Chad. Translated by Leslie Bull. (834” xX 5%”. 198 pp. 
Maps and illus. Biblio. 10s.) 


Tuts description of the province of Chad by a former Governor is of very real 
interest. The author does not pretend to have special anthropological or ethnological 
knowledge, and his comments reveal that he is not always aware of the possible scope 
of studies on the origins and customs of the many tribes of the area, but he is deeply 
interested in these questions and in his contact with the people tries to discover the 
philosophy of life which underlies the social structure and dictates their actions and 
reactions. On the history of French occupation and the problems of administration 
he provides a valuable record lightened by humour and pungent comment. The 
difficulties of country and climate, of lack of resources and of understaffing are not 
concealed. His constant travels gave him ample opportunity for comment on the 
condition of the roads, useful to those who may travel in the area. Notes on the 
development of resources, particularly cotton, are frequent. 

In the course of his tenure of office he had occasion to visit Darfour in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. He describes indirect rule as administered there and gives a vivid 
picture of district headquarters. There is a haunting charm about the author’s word 
pictures, as, for instance, of a camp in the open. 
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La sieste, la chaleur, la nuit passérent. Réveillé vers le milieu de la nuit, ayant soif, je 
sortis avec prudence un bras de la moustiquaire vers le bidon posé a terre.... L’eau 
était merveilleuse de gofit et de froid. J’en bus de longs traits, tandis que ma téte relevée 
fixait la lune dont il me semblait ainsi boire les rayons glacés. Combien de fois dans la 
suite du voyage, lorsque mon lit était dressé dehors, ai-je tenté au milieu de la nuit de 
retrouver cette triple impression d’eau, de silence, et de lune. Mais... je ne sentis 
jamais revivre la sensation de cette premiére gorgée fraiche, dans le silence et sous la lune 
_ _ Unfortunately, the English translation does not do justice to the book. It 
includes inaccuracies which can only be explained by the supposition that the trans- 
lator is unfamiliar with the African scene. For instance (p. 12), “les caravanes 
d’aniers” is rendered ‘caravans drawn by donkeys” (p. 13). 


MARGARET WRONG 


THE REALM OF THE RAIN-QUEEN. A Study of the Pattern of Lovedu Society. By 
E. Jensen Krige, D.Litt. (Rand). M.A., author of The Soctal System of the Zulus, 
and J. D. Krige, B.A., LL.B., Advocate of the Transvaal Supreme Court; Lecturer 
in Bantu Studies at Rhodes University College, Grahamstown. With a Foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. Field-Marshal J. C. Smuts, P.C. 1943. Published for the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. (London, New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. 834” 
xX 5%”. xv +336 pp. Maps and illus. 21s.) 


THIS comparative studyof what Field-Marshal Smuts has described in his compre- 
hensive foreword as the least known of the South African native tribes gives further 
evidence of the leading position that South African workers are beginning to take in 
the field of social anthropology. That one of the joint authors is a woman has been 
of special value in dealing with a tribe in which women take an unusually prominent 
place and in which the whole religious, political and social organization centres upon 
a queen with magical rain-making powers. The Lovedu are unique in South Africa 
in the way in which without any military organization or tradition of conquest they 
have assimilated often apparently discordant social and culturai elements into a 
remarkably coherent whole, and have maintained a substantial unity, practically 
without the use of physical sanctions, by the interplay of reciprocal rights and obli- 
gations, more especially those arising from the system of bride-price cattle exchanges. 
This monograph is a sympathetic and penetrating study of all the main aspects of 
their life, including its agricultural foundation resting on a basis of wide practical 
knowledge of nature. It goes on to deal with the effects of modern contacts with the 
unassimilable influences of Christianity and of European law and civilization. The 
effects are apt to be disconcerting and the conclusions suggested are of wide application. 
Not only anthropologists but all interested in the administration of native races and 
in a realistic approach to their problems will find material of great value in a book 
which is the fruit not only of laborious local research but of careful study of cultures 


over a much wider area. , 
A. W. Pm 


THE Biack Man’s BurpEN. By John Burger. 1943. (London: Gollancz. 734” 
xX 5”. 252 pp. 2 maps. 7s 6d.) 

CoLour Conriict. Race Relationsin Africa. By Gerald Webb Broomfield, General 
Secretary, Universities’ Mission to Central Africa; Chairman, Standing Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
1943. (London: Edinburgh House Press. 7” X 5’. 144pp. Biblio. 2s. 6d.) 


THERE are greater differences between these books than that one is by an English 
missionary and the other by (apparently) an Afrikaans lawyer; for their ends are 
largely thesame. Mr. “Burger” gives a great mass of facts, badly marshalled, which, 
in my opinion, despite many home truths, quite fail to establish his main case: that 
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racial injustice in the Union is due mainly to capitalism which exploits black and white 
workers alike. For instance, he fails to show why English opinion (urban and capi- 
talist) is more liberal than Afrikaner; and why white workers do not make common 
cause with black. Dr. Broomfield writes lucidly of the problem, mainly in British 
Africa, using Hailey asa source. His arguments are realistic, because unfortunately 
all men are not Christian—a type of Christianity indeed assists injustice in the 
Union. But his greater realism also allows for reform through immediate self-interest; 
as for example the Union government’s present approach to the idea of an expanded 
internal market, a thing which Mr. “Burger,” in the generous heat of the arena, fails 
to foresee in his violent attack on Union export trade. 
H. SwANzy 


GUERRILLA War IN ApsyssINiA. By W. E. D. Allen, sometime Captain in His 
Majesty’s Army. 1943. (Harmondsworth, Middlesex, and New York: Penguin 
Books. 7” xX 4%". 126 pp. 9d.) 


Wingate’s campaign in Abyssinia analysed from the point of view of the author’s 
theories of irregular warfare. ML 


Deap Men Do TELL TaLes. By Byron de Prorok. 1943. (London: Harrap. 
8” xX 5%". 221 pp. Illus. 10s. 6d.) 


An engagingly unconventional foreword assures the reader that ‘‘politics and eco- 
nomics take their place alongside hieroglyphics in a well-balanced volume.” The hopes 
thus raised are dashed by the first chapter, which describes the author's exploits at his 
preparatory school, and are not again rekindled; in fact, for politics and economics read 
tall stories and pornography. The title refers to the author’s interest in archaeology, in 
pursuit of which he obtained from the Emperor Haile Selassie permission to traverse a part 
of his dominions where no foreign foot had ever trod; the sparse place-names suggest that 
this was the Beni Shangul. A photograph shows the author “helping to catalogue two 
thousand films’’; but the scientific results of his expedition apparently await a future 
volume. Howlers abound; it is difficult to know whether the prize should go to the trans- 
lation of ‘‘Abuna” as “church council” or to the reference to ‘‘the mysterious Prester John” 
as one of the sources of information on Ethiopia. A parody of Seabrook by Miss Stella 
Gibbons would have just the charm this lacks. ueL 


INDIA 


INDIAN Poxitics, 1936-1942. The Second Part of a Report on the Constitutional 
Problem in India submitted to the Warden and Fellows of Nuffield College, 
Oxford. By R. Coupland, C.I.E., M.A., Hon. D.Litt. (Durham), Fellow of All 
Souls College and of Nuffield College, Beit Professor of Colonial History in the 
University of Oxford. 1943. (London, New York, Toronto, Bombay: Oxford 
University Press. 8” X 5%”. viii +344 pp. Maps. 7s. 6d.) 


SINCE the outbreak of war, the interruption of communications between Great 
Britain and India has made it increasingly difficult for students of Indian affairs here 
to follow the course of events in that country. Professor Coupland’s detailed history 
of Indian politics from 1936 to 1942 would for this reason alone have been very wel- 
come, but it is doubly so because those seven years may well prove to be seven of the 
most fateful years in all Indian history. Their story is told with all the lucidity and 
objectivity of which Professor Coupland is a master, but it makes sorry reading. 
The book proves up to the hilt that Lord Linlithgow was justified in maintaining, as 
he did in a speech at Calcutta last December, that the present troubles in India are 
not due to Britain’s unwillingness to part with power, but because agreement cannot 
be reached between the competing interests as to who is to take over the responsi- 
bilities which Britain is only too ready to transfer to Indian hands. That those 
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responsibilities, if transferred to Indian hands, would be worthily exercised, Professor 
Coupland’s account of the working of provincial autonomy in the non-Congress 
provinces and, for so long as it lasted, also in the Congress provinces, would have 
offered encouraging grounds for hope had it not been for the ever-deepening shadow 
of communal strife. In all provinces alike, the Governments showed their capacity 
to maintain law and order, followed the accepted principles of public finance, and 
achieved much in the field of social reform, though Professor Coupland notes with 
regret that, in spite of Mr. Gandhi’s genuine concern with the lot of the depressed 
classes, it cannot be said that the Congress Governments showed more courage than 
their predecessors in dealing with the thorny question of the Harijans. But when 
India should have been rapidly advancing towards the goal of full self-government 
Hindu-Moslem antagonism was increasing to a degree which now threatens to break 
the country in pieces. Professor Coupland’s narrative makes it clear that for that 
unhappy state of affairs the totalitarianism of the Congress and the dictatorship of 
Mr. Gandhi must be held almost entirely responsible, though a not altogether un- 
importaat contribution has been made to it by the delay in bringing into force the 
Federal part of the Act of 1935, due mainly to the fears Congress policy aroused in 
the minds of the Princes. Congress totalitarianism, which made the provincial 
Ministers in the Congress provinces mere machines for carrying out the will of the 
“high command,” and Mr. Gandhi’s dictatorship produced a similar dictatorship on 
the part of the Moslem League and another dictator in the person of Mr. Jinnah. 
In 1937 there was no Moslem party which could truly claim to represent the whole of 
Moslem India. Now Pakistan, which was then dismissed as a fantastic dream, has 
become to those who have served a united India a very sinister possibility. At the 
moment there seems no solvent for these unhappy divisions, but in the third part of 
his Report Professor Coupland proposes to discuss the possibilities of a constitutional 
settlement. It will be eagerly welcomed, for no greater service to India could be 
rendered than the production of a plan for enabling the two great communities which 
are at present striving, the one for domination and the other for separation, to live in 
peace not only with each other, but also with the Indian States. 


F. Noyce 


THE MAKING OF THE INDIAN PRINCES. By Edward Thompson. Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Former Leverhulme Research Fellow. 1943. (London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 834” Xx 534”. xii + 304 pp. 
Biblio. Maps. 20s.) 


Tuts book might equally well have been called ‘The Making of Modern India,” 
for the crowded years which included the Mahratta Wars and their vast and compli- 
cated diplomacy are Mr. Thompson’s theme, and they virtually settled the political 
map of India as we know it today. 

Through the tortuous maze of diplomacy, intrigue, human caprice and innumer- 
able military operations of all magnitudes which make up the story of these years, 
Mr. Thompson threads his way serenely, guided by massive research and sustained 
by an obvious delight in the things he is encountering. The clue to much that 
puzzles students of modern Indian politics is to be found in these pages. The great 
protagonists on both sides come to life at Mr. Thompson’s touch, but we think he is 
wrong in belittling the scope and difficulty of their wars. After all, relative to the 
resources, knowledge and general technique of those days, these were not ‘“gymkhana 
wars” by any means. What Mr. Thompson says about the status of the Princes and 
the doctrine of Paramountcy is valuable. Indeed, this book should become a classic 
of Anglo-Indian history. 

J. CoATMAN 
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My APPEAL TO THE BritisH. By M. K. Gandhi. Edited by Anand. T. Hingorani. 
1943. (New York: John Day. 8 vo. 79 pp. $1.00.) 

CoMMONSENSE Asout INpIA. By Lord Huntingdon. 1943. (London, Toronto: 
Heinemann. 7%" X 5”. 76 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

INDIAN Crisis. The Background. By John S. Hoyland, M.A., F.R. Hist. Soc. 
1943. (London: Allen and Unwin. 74%” X 5”. 195 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


THE reproduction of Mr. Gandhi's frequently conflicting expositions of his political 
philosophy does not carry us very far and the only advantage to be derived from a 
study of Mr. Hingorani’s presentation is its confirmation of the impossibility of fitting 
Mr. Gandhi in with any known system of practical statesmanship. 


Lord Huntingdon has endeavoured to study the Indian problem at a distance, 
in the light of a firm disbelief in the good intentions of the British Government and a 
naive acceptance of the accuracy of its critics. The solution which he would propose 
is entirely impracticable because he fails to recognize the basic fact that the Congress 
Party is only one tributary to various streams of Indian political thought. 


With a real personal knowledge of India Mr. John Hoyland throws a more satis- 
factory light on certain aspects of Indian life. In describing the atmosphere, espe- 
cially of the Indian village, Mr. Hoyland is at his best but he falls into the common 
error of over-emphasizing the defects in Indian conditions without recognizing the 
extent to which the Government has gone in improving the economic and social 
structure of that vast country. In discussing the industrial situation in India he fails 
entirely to bring home to his readers the importance of the efforts made by Govern- 
ment officials to protect the interests of the worker and except for a casual reference 
to the all-important Whitley Report which produced a spate of up-to-date labour 
legislation, he gives quite a wrong impression of the achievements recorded. In the 
creditable desire to create understanding he surprisingly introduces a jarring note 
by citing instances of racial friction without attempting to show the other side of the 
picture. For that other side exists, otherwise the fruits of many years of cordial co- 
operation between British and Indians in India would not be so plain to the view. 


E. HAWARD 


FAR EAST AND PACIFIC 


British Economic INTERESTS IN THE Far East. By E. M. Gull. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1943. (London: 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 834" xX 5%". vii +272 pp. 
16s.) 


Tuis study, undertaken as a contribution to the research programme of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, traces the development of British economic interests 
in the Far East from the mercantilist days of the East India Company down through 
the periods of free trade and imperial preference to the eve of the war with Japan in 
1941. The author, partly perhaps because he recognized the disadvantages of 
allotting equal space to the treatment of British interests in China, Japan, Malaya, 
Burma, Borneo and other Far Eastern countries, but probably also because of his 
more intimate knowledge and experience of Chinese affairs, has deliberately given 
particular attention to British economic activities in China. 

The author has brought to his task an enquiring mind and an objective outlook, 
with the result that his work is not marred by either that sentimentality or prejudice 
too often detected in writingson the Far East. His argument is adequately supported 
by facts and figures presented in a readily understandable form, so that the book 
should be useful both to the student and to the businessman concerned with our 
future prospects in the Pacific regions. 
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How little difference there is between Nazi exploitation in Europe and Japanese 
unscrupulousness in the Far East is shown in an admirable account of Japanese plans 
to bring Manchuria, Mongolia and North China within their economic control through 
the establishment of a yen bloc and the creation of Japanese monopolies in the occupied 
areas of China. 

In a useful and timely concluding chapter, which contains what the author mod- 
estly calls “general surmises” about the future, will be found some interesting and 
thought-provoking remarks about the probable economic and political consequences 
of the war in the Pacific. Whether it was strictly necessary to include here a section 
on the profit motive, and the quotations concerning exchange speculation, the creation 
of credit and the Uthwatt Report can be left for the individual reader to decide. 

When the time comes for a second edition the author may like to complete his 
account (p. 157) of the measures taken by the Chinese Government in 1935 when 
abandoning the silver standard, by including in his list of banks whose notes were 
made legal tender the name of the bank that has until recently had the largest note 
circulation in China. 


F. W. Gray 


Forty YEARS IN CHINA. By Sir Meyrick Hewlett. 1943. (London: Macmillan. 
8%" X 54%". i+ 262 pp. Plans and Sketch Map. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis book is of very special interest to the ‘‘China Hand” and would instruct the 
uninitiated. It is written by a man who knows his subject inside out, who loves 
China and the Chinese, but is not blind to their faults, and who has served through 
the passing of the Empire into the Republic and through the civil wars to the present 
unity. The author’s service from 1898 to 1936 carried him through the Golden Age 
of Consular work in China, when this highly tried Service proved its worth, upholding 
British dignity and interests until the way was lightly paved for the abolition of 
foreign privilege in China. 

Those who know the real China will agree with the author that its strength, its 
stability and its dignity lie in the humble folk of the country. One will agree, too, 
that modern China’s leaders, with a few notable exceptions, have not been worthy 
of her people, yet China’s Emperors and leaders have sprung from the peasantry. 

Reading between the lines of the author’s opinion on China, it is obvious that he 
thinks China should build for the future on her own experience and not slavishly copy 
Western ideals of democracy. 

G. R. V. STEWARD 


Peasant Lire 1n Cuina. A Field Study of Country Life in the Yangtze Valley. 
By Hsiao-Tung Fei, B.A. (Yenching), M.A. (Tsing Hua), Ph.D (London). With 
a Preface by Professor Bronislaw Malinowski. First published 1939; reprinted 
1943. (London: Kegan Paul. 834” xX 514”. xx +300 pp. Illus. and maps. 
15s.) 


Tuis admirable study of peasant life in China is of equal interest to the general 
reader and to the expert. It tells one a!l that one could possibly want to know about 
a particular village, one tiny corner of the Chinese scene. 

Kaihsienkung is situated on the Yangtze plain, a region crowded with villages, 
where waterways provide the principal means of transport and rice-growing and the 
production of silk are the chief occupations. Dr. Fei describes with great clarity and 
detail the traditional methods employed in these two great industries, as well as the 
aspects of village life—the family system, and the importance attached to the cere- 
monies accompanying birth, marriage and death. 
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Ancestor-worship is the chief religious institution, but next in importance comes 
the kitchen god, who lives in a little palace above the stove, and who reports to the 
Emperor of Heaven once a year on the conduct of the household. The god is repre- 
sented by a paper inscription, not a figure, even among these illiterate peasants. 
The big public festivals which used to take place several times a year have been given 
up during the hard times. But the villagers take a holiday every seven or ten days, 
whenever it fits in with their work. The men spend it in teashops in the town, while 
the women go visiting with their children. The number of children raised is limited, 
by infanticide and abortion, to the amount of land available for them, and the sons 
generally leave the ancestral hearth soon after marriage. The family unit is therefore 
small; but it is surprising to learn that the average is only about four. 

The traditional economy of the village has been disrupted during the last fifteen 
years. The disastrous fall in the price of silk has impoverished the villagers and 
forced them to borrow from usurers in the local town. Dr. Fei’s description of the 
terrible abuses to which this leads shed light on the most urgent of all the problems of 
modern China. The co-operative silk factory promised some solution, but it has 
created almost as many problems as it has solved, while the Government scheme for 
providing rural credit has not been a success. 

These are the problems which the Chinese Government must face. Universal 
Government control has been accepted, but it is in complete contradiction to the 
traditional idea of government by exhortation and example. There is no tradition 
of legislation backed by force, and no experience of the type of legislation which is 
practicable. There is a tendency therefore to lay down sweeping general laws which 
remain in abeyance because they are inapplicable to the actual situation. An accurate 
description of the situation in one locality such as Dr. Fei has made is the kind of 
study which will be of real value. It may help China to make the necessary adap- 
tation to the new conditions without sacrificing what is good in the traditional way 
of life. 

D. Pratt 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CHINESE GirL. A Genuine Autobiography. By Hsieh 
Ping-Ying. Translated into English with an Introduction by Tsui Chi. Witha 
Preface by Gordon Bottomley. 1943. (London: Allen& Unwin. 834” x 5%". 
216 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


In this book Miss Hsieh tells us of her childhood, schooldays, army experiences 
and, mainly, of her struggle to get free of the ancient tradition and family system 
which beset Chinese womanhood. She is one of the many women of China who, in 
refusing to conform, helped to bring about that tremendous change, the freedom of 
her womenfolk, which is an essential feature of resurgent China. Mr. Tsui Chi’s 
introduction comprises also a valuable essay on modern Chinese letters. 


L. M. KING 


THE CHuRCH AND CHINA. By John Foster. 1943. (London: Edinburgh House 
Press. World Issues No. 17. 7” X 434". 18 pp. 3d.) 


Mr. Foster shows how in the nineteenth century the growth of Christianity in China 
was hampered by the general lack of mutual understanding between China and the West 
but, as the old order in China began to pass away ‘“‘the Church was there to answer new 
aspirations’; so much so that at the present day “‘nearly one-fifth of the whole number of 
Chinese student youth” are to be found in Christian colleges and universities. 

The last three pages of the pamphlet contain a hopeful forecast of the future. First, 
the abolition of foreign privileges will tend to lessen Chinese suspicion of the Christian 
Church, which China now recognizes as “its Church’’; secondly, the Church’s medical 
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work is being given new opportunities as a result of the war; thirdly, ‘the association in 
exile” of educational bodies in China is breaking the barriers between Christian and non- 
Christian establishments and “Christian influences in the post-war period will have the 
chance of entering a large part of the Chinese educational system.” 6.E.H 


JAPAN’s DREAM OF WoRLD Empire. The Tanaka Memorial. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Carl Crow. 1943. (London; Allen and Unwin. 74%” xX 434”. 
68 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book consists of a preface and certain notes by Mr. Crow, followed by 
the text of the so-called Tanaka Memorial. Mr. Crow believes that the Memorial 
is a genuine State paper. His main arguments are two. He maintains that the 
policy outlined conforms with a traditional Japanese policy of continental expansion 
dating from the sixteenth century, and he then suggests that Japanese action in the 
immediate past has so closely followed the lines of the Memorial that this is pre- 
sumptive evidence of the genuineness of that document. 

There is no evidence to show that Hideyoshi considered any more clearly conceived 
design of continental domination than did the Plantagenet kings in England 200 years 
earlier. Sansom in his history of Japan says: 


There is much doubt as to Hideyoshi’s motives. Ambition predominated but since 
feudal armies are easier to assemble than disband, perhaps he felt that he had better employ 
them on some new enterprise. ‘‘It might even be said that once the territorial possessions 
of the feudal families had been fixed... the struggle for land was converted into the 
struggle for wealth in other forms” and the feudal families ‘‘naturally looked overseas for 
new sources of gain.” 


If Sansom’s view is correct, it might well be argued that when certain economic 
conditions arise in Japan there will always be an urge towards continental expansion, 
but to deduce from this a clear-cut national policy of world domination which was 
shelved during the Tokugawa régime of 250 years is to credit the Japanese ruling class 
with an ability denied to that class in any other country. 

To over-estimate one’s opponents may be good propaganda, but it is not good 
history. 

In the same way, with regard to more recent Japanese policy any intelligent 
Chinese or Japanese (or for that matter any intelligent European or American) who 
had closely studied the geography and the political and economic position in Man- 
churia and Mongolia could have produced a memorandum setting out the main lines 
of policy likely to be pursued by the various Powers concerned. To your reviewer’s 
personal knowledge, similar views were freely discussed by intelligent Japanese in 
1929-30, so that clearly the possibility of forgery cannot be ruled out. 

Japan did not in fact consolidate her Manchurian position sufficiently before she 
started on the campaign against China, and it has been the lack of this firm basis of 
economic strength which has led her from one political and economic error to another, 
and which has finally raised a coalition against her to which she must ultimately 
succumb, with what results on the balance of power in Asia it is at present impossible 
to foretell. 

E. A, AINGER 


TRAVELLER FROM TOKYO. By John Morris. 1943. (London: Cresset Press. 8%” 
x 5”. 163 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


In contrast with the eminently understandable Chinese, the Japanese are a pro- 
found enigma. In this war we have paid dearly for our past misreadings of Japanese 
character; when the war is won, it will still be of the greatest importance to penetrate 
the mind of Japan if international arrangements for peace and stability.in East Asia 
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are to rest on a sound foundation. The traveller from Tokyo helps in obtaining this 
insight, and not the less because he writes in a light, entertaining vein. 

Mr. Morris taught English in a Tokyo university, and though he has many 
interesting things to say about Japanese life in general, the most informative part of 
his book deals with the Japanese student. The reviewer will do well, therefore, to 
concentrate on this aspect, remembering that it is from the university students that 
Japan will be drawing her men of affairs in the critical post-war years. 

It is a dismal picture on the whole that Mr. Morris paints of his Japanese pupils— 
young men strained to the breaking point by the demands which are made by the 
educational authorities and the army on their intellects and physique (vacations have 
been completely abolished), spiritually adrift and torn between their national herd 
and tribal traditions and the common human instinct of self-expression. When, 
after months of “talking through a plate-glass window’”’ Mr. Morris, as he puts it, 
obtained a key to the student’s individual heart, he was struck by the world of dif- 
ference between what he calls ‘‘the ‘I’ of self and the ‘we’ of herd’; this, as he justly 
remarks, is one of the first lessons to be learnt in understanding the Japanese. In 
the end, be it added, he pierced the crust to the point of making Japanese friends who 
stood by him loyally and at considerable personal risk when he became an enemy alien. 

Much of what Mr. Morris says of the students acts as warning against any tend- 
ency to exaggerate the extent of regimentation in Japan. He says, for instance, that 
there is among them a widespread dislike of the army. In some cases there is such 
aversion from military service that men have committed suicide on being called up. 
In talking to him, his pupils would freely express their dissatisfaction with the way 
things were going in the country and show their scepticism of the ““God-Emperor” 
doctrine; he is convinced, on the other hand, that the boys still at school are being 
all too successfully indoctrinated with faith in Japan’s ‘divine mission,” and that they 
will turn out thoroughly chauvinistic. 

The book has a second half describing life in Tokyo after Japan’s entry into the 
war. Mr. Morris who besides his teaching work held a post as adviser to the Foreign 
Office escaped the imprisonment or internment which was the lot of his British and 
American friends. Consequently he is in a unique position to give us a picture of 
conditions in the capital after Pearl Harbor. In the course of this he confirms all 
we have heard of the treatment of prisoners in the hands of the Japanese police—shut 
up in narrow cages, kept half starved, and subjected to endless forms of degradation. 
His (second-hand) description of the procedure applied to persons awaiting trial, for 
which they may have to wait as much as a whole year, shows it to be, for a reputedly 
civilized country, unbelievably medieval. This is especially so in regard to the 
measures used for extorting confession of guilt. 

One cannot forgo a closing reference to the Prologue, with its delightful account 
of the air journey between Calcutta and Hong Kong. Stopping en route at Bangkok 
and heavily oppressed by the super-ornate examples of ancient Khmer art, the author 
finds relief in contemplating the unadorned rumps of the Royal white elephants. A 
very pleasing touch! 

G. E. HUBBARD 


Erajima. The Dartmouth of Japan. By Cecil Bullock. 1942. (London: Sampson 
Low. 7%" x 5". 144 pp. Illus. 6s.) 


It should be compulsory for everyone actively engaged in the war against Japan 
to read this book. it should appeal to a wider public too, for Mr. Bullock presents, 
in a simple and restrained manner, a very vivid picture of Japanese militarism in the 
making. The Japanese fighting man is tough, and this book shows how he is made 
tough. It was written before the war, and it is evident that the author has been at 
pains to give an unprejudiced account of what he saw. If the discipline and the 
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ardour were inspired by a worthier cause, there would be much to be said for the 
Spartan upbringing of Etajima. It must, however, be a somewhat confused brain 
which emerges from the curriculum described at the foot of page 12 and it is to be 
doubted whether Etajima breeds that sturdy independence of spirit and of thought 
which makes the British Navy what it is. 


M. E. 


THE Future or SoutH East Asia. By K. M. Pannikar. 1943. (London: Allen 
and Unwin. 734” X 5”. 124 pp. 5s.) 

Paciric CHARTER. By Hallett Abend. 1943. (London: John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. 8” x 54%". 183 pp. Mapend paper. 10s. 6d.) 


TuouGcH Mr. Abend as a journalist deals with the whole Pacific area and Mr. 
Pannikar as a statesman merely surveys South East Asia both authors come to many 
similar conclusions. Victory must be a prelude to freedom in South East Asia. 
Japan after punishment can be readmitted to the fold. France must lose her colonies 
in the Pacific. But whereas Mr. Abend sees the United States in the Pacific acting 
in concert with China instead of with Great Britain, Mr. Pannikar’s Council embraces 
all those nations previously interested. The latter has a statesmanlike grasp of 
fundamentals and after liberty puts organized regional defence as his second necessity. 
In this, Britain's sea and air power helped by the Indian Navy and based on Singapore 
plays a big part. Having been converted to Pakistan he sees the stability of the East 
bound up with an alliance between the two Indias and the British Empire. 

Mr. Abend asks for a Pacific Charter and Mr. Pannikar shows us what Young 
Asia desires. To realize this the co-operation of all interested nations is required. 
Both wishes will be fulfilled, for co-operation outside South East Asia is bound to be 
forthcoming. The difficulties will come with the hotch-potch of nationality inside 
this area, where the indigenous populations dislike the more efficient and more prosper- 
ous Indian and Chinese settlers; where each island shows a different stage of back- 
wardness. If left to itself the fate of South East Asia would be resolved by the clash 
of Indian and Chinese civilizations in which the natives would be absorbed or sub- 
merged. This the Ruling Council or Mandatory Power will have to prevent and for 
this reason the inclusion of Indian and Chinese statesmen on the Council or in framing 
the Charter will be doubly necessary. 

G. R. V. STEWARD 


EDUCATIONAL PRoGREss IN SouTH East Asia. By J. S. Furnivall. With a Supple- 
ment by Bruno Lasker. 1943. (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 
94%" X 63%". xii +186 pp. $2.00. London: Allen & Unwin. 5s.) 


THis interesting book, like most of a similar type, leans too much on figures and 
points to the size of battalions rather than to their quality. It is almost ludicrous to 
find Formosa and Thailand praised for progress in primary education. Nowhere, 
too, is enough emphasis laid on the individual]: everywhere he is swept down ina stream 
of tendency. Figures frequently mislead. But the success of education in the East 
as elsewhere turns on the educators. Mr. Furnivall overlooks this, except for a 
prejudice that even the Japanese must be more competent than a European to edu- 
cate any Asiatic. 

In his search for movements he greatly exaggerates the influence of the Chinese 
on the Malay. Assoon as the Malay got vernacular text-books on local history, local 
geography, local hygiene and local agriculture, his press talked of Malaya’s renaissance 
and the schools filled. Girls’ schools lagged behind till a lady was recruited who was 
competent so to improve the curriculum that parents recognized their girls could learn 
more at school than at home. Half a century of Chinese competition did not have 
such an effect. 
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The author’s bias has led him to give undue praise to education in Malaya under 
“native” rule. There was much intellectual activity on medieval lines at a few Malay 
courts; but the account of illiteracy in Kelantan, Trengganu and Pahang by Raffles’ 
munshi, Abdullah, is cogent evidence against old-world Malaya being a land of saints 
and scholars. 

The author might have secured greater accuracy had he consulted those with 
first-hand information of the different areas. He gives (p. 68) the wrong reason for 
the restoration of the valuable Queen’s Scholarships to Europe, which was opposed 
by missionary and government educationists alike on educational grounds, but was 
pressed for by Chinese and Eurasians eager for the biggest prizes in Malay’s educa- 
tional lottery. There was not a Governor-General in Malaya (p. 31) but a Governor 
and High Commissioner. It gives a false impression to say that in the Straits Settle- 
ments “‘the Malays sank into the background” (p. 31), seeing that in Penang and 
in Singapore there had been hardly any Malays at all prior to British occupation. 
Although Malaya’s two colleges are mentioned elsewhere, they are omitted from the 
table on page 48. No bibliography is appended. 

The remark that children on the borders of Assam and Burma grow up fluent in 
five languages is evidence that the personal equation leads us to exaggerate the need 
for Basic English. The Chinese and Malays prefer King’s English. 


R. O. WINSTEDT 


Rep Moon Risinc. By George Rodger. 1943. (London: Cresset Press. 914” 
xX 6. 127 pp. Illus. 12s. 6d.) 


THERE is something satisfying about this book: George Rodger has written his 
story of the burning of Rangoon, Mandalay and other Burma towns simply and 
sincerely, without that obvious striving for effect through strained language that mars 
many of these stories. Unforgettable are the moving accounts of scenes of terror, 
of courage, of brave men and women, of Gordon Seagrave and his nurses working 
heroically for Chinese wounded. The vivid and unique photographs of flaming 
streets are contrasted with peaceful hill scenes and hill peoples. (One wishes for 
more photographs, especially of the Burmese.) It is not all tragedy: there are smiling 
people and little human and humorous incidents that perhaps make the tragic pages 
only more poignant. 

It is a pity that the author should have gone outside his narrative to make such 
a statement as that about Chettyars lending money “‘at extortionate rates to the 
humble peasant people,” who ‘‘were robbed of their land,” or, referring to Yunnan 
which is so predominantly agricultural, that “her 12,000,000 people no longer rely 
on the rest of China for their food supplies.” It was hardly to be expected that 
British policy should escape, but it is hard to believe that the Yunnan-Burma railway, 
“but for the sluggish short-sightedness of British Colonial policy and the overwhelming 
power of transportation companies operating in Burma would have been started ten 
years ago...” 


J. 
THE AMERICAS 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1919. THE 
Paris PEACE CONFERENCE, Vol. I and II. 1942. (Washington, Department of 
State. 77th Congress. 2nd Session. 9%” X 6”. Ixvi +585 pp.; Ixxxiv + 
812 pp. $1.50 each vol.) 


Wits this publication the United States Government makes a unique contribution 
to the discussion on the last Peace Settlement and the next. The Department of 
State is the first Foreign Office to open its archives and to let the world see how, at 
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the end of the last war, the United States set about to prepare and to hammer out 
the terms of the Peace Settlement. The documents published in the first two volumes 
deal with the preliminary work of 1917-18; Volumes III - X are to contain the Minutes 
of the Peace Conference itself, with its councils and committees; a final set of un- 
specified number will be dedicated to supplementary material. 

The volumes under review show how ‘“‘The Enquiry” was set up in 1917 to forge, 
in Dr. Mezes’ words, ‘‘instruments in aid of judgment” for the American delegation 
at the end of hostilities. ‘‘It isn’t difficult,” said Walter Lippmann, “‘to win a war 
and lose the peace.” Being concerned with the technique of this preparatory work 
there is little political material in the first batch of some 440 documents. The Italian 
“game” in Africa and in the Adriatic, however, as shown here, is of special value just 
now. 
The high light of the second volume is the picture of revolutionary Europe and 
Republican Germany drawn by such men as W. C. Bullitt and E. Dresel. There are 
some twenty statements by leading Germans like Faulhaber, Rathenau, Solf, etc., 
together with a prophetic declaration by Preuss, the creator of the German Re- 
publican constitution: they are indispensable for both the historian of the last Peace 
Settlement and the statesmen who will shape the next. The chapter on Denmark 
shows the pro-German E. Scavenius at his worst. Russian problems are only 
touched upon. The documents about China and the danger from Japan are startling 
in the precision with which the final clash was predicted by ‘Dr. Reinsch and Dr. 
Willoughby. 

The final chapters on war and peacetime finance, on reparation, food and trade 
rivalries are of equal importance. 


F. W. Pick 


ALIEN ENEMIES AND ALIEN FRIENDS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Ernst W. Putt- 
kammer. 1943. (University of Chicago Press. London: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Public Policy Pamphlet No. 39. 74%” X 5%". 23 pp. 25c.) 


PROFESSOR PUT? KAMMER has achieved a tour de force in compressing into twenty- 
two pages so much information on the control of aliens in the United States in war- 
time. When America entered the war there were five million aliens in the States, of 
whom one million were “‘enemy.”’ The measures taken to deal with such a situation 
by a powerful and vast democracy are clearly of interest, not only from the human 
and political, but from the legal points of view. The questions of alienage and the 
rights of citizens are of peculiar interest under present circumstances, since the evacua- 
tion of Japanese from the Pacific coast affected 105,000 persons, of whom 80,000 are 
American citizens, yet Italians were exempted from almost all restrictions in October 
1942. 

Fair and creditable as the record is on the whole, it is a revelation to realize that 
in applying for citizenship the alien faces a form which is “twenty-two pages long 
and contains fifty-eight questions! One of these questions has over fourteen parts!”’ 
In Pennsylvania no alien may own a dog: in Massachusetts no alien may pick berries 
or wild flowers or picnic in the country. 

Truly not only are human beings fearfully and wonderfully made, but their laws 
even more so, and it is the great merit of this small booklet to have combined legal 
information with the kind of discussion that touches human sympathy, and raises 
philosophic and political issues of real importance and urgency. 


BERTHA L. BRACEY 
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THe AMERICAN PoriticaL System. By D. W. Brogan. First published in 1933; 
with a new Preface, 1943. Foreword by Professor Harold J. Laski. (London: 
Hamish Hamilton. 834” X 54”. xxxvii + 16+ 415 pp. 18s.) 


Ir needs courage to reprint in 1943 a book on the American political system—a 
book not devoid of prophecies—written early in 1933. On the whole, Professor 
Brogan’s brilliant essay stands the test well. The reader of 1943, even more than 
the reader of 1933, may wish that the broad social forces of American society stood 
out more clearly from the kaleidoscopic political scene which exercises such obvious 
fascination on the author’s mind. But he will enjoy as much as ever his wit, in this 
case inspired by the world’s richest political slang, and profit from the almost miracu- 
lously vivid presentation of the atmosphere of American politics. A new introduction 
summarizes the main features of the last decade. We look forward to an entirely new 
version in 1953. 


H. W. A. 


RELIGION AND THE STATE. The Making and Testing of an American Tradition. By 
Evarts B. Greene, De Witt Clinton, Professor Emeritus of American History in 
Columbia University. Copyright 1941 by New York University. (New York: 
University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 914” 
xX 6%". 172 pp. Biblio. 16s. 6d.) 


THE complete separation of Church and State has for long been an accepted 
principle of life in the United States. The principle seemed to work well in the days 
of laissez-faire liberalism, but ‘‘as our government extends its control over the eco- 
nomic activities of its citizens, are we sure that this increasingly powerful modern 
State may not enlarge its control over other social concerns? How far, for instance, 
may the State go in moulding the ideas of youth, without coming into conflict with 
other corporate loyalties, including those of the churches?” Already the issue arises 
in North America through legislation, or proposed legislation, in respect of divorce, 
birth control, child labour and education. Into the philosophical or theological issues 
the author does not enter, but he illuminates the subject by an admirable, lucid, 
learned and eminently readable account of the mutual relations between Church 
and State in the varied history of his country. 

N. MICKLEM 


Latin AMERICA. By Preston E. James. 1942. (London: Cassell. xviii + 908 pp. 
Maps and illus. Biblio. 35s) 


THE author, Professor of Geography at the University of Michigan, makes an 
unusually comprehensive contribution to the literature on Latin America. His book 
is primarily a study of human geography, the arrangement of people on the land. 
Within his purview fall, not only the twenty independent States south of the Rio 
Grande, but also the American, British, French and Dutch possessions in Central 
and South America. Maps relating to the areas of concentrated settlement are an 
important feature. There are 144 of them, mostly prepared in series, i.e., (i) surface 
configuration; (ii) natural vegetation; (iii) land use; and (iv) population. In each 
series uniform base data enable close comparison between one place and another. 
There are more than 120 excellent photographs and three appendices: A—Latitude, 
temperature and rainfall of about 120 selected stations; B—Origin of 20 leading 
exports in 1938; and C—293 works of reference which have appeared since 1930. 
Students of impending New World orders will find the history of the striking change 
over from agriculture and raw material production to industry in the different States 
during the between-the-wars years of considerable value in determining the probable 
shape of post-war things to come in the Western Hemisphere—political, social and 
economic. 


C. E. W. DuLey 





